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2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE 


The best in News, Arts, and Lifestyle 


To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we will take a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we've covered since 1966. 
The selections below are culled from our back files. 


Woodstock: more community than entertainment 


A VICARIOUS WOODSTOCK 
April 1, 1970 
» Movie critic Deac Rossell thought the Woodstock flick was far 
out. But in his view, the three-and-a-half-hour freak epic also high- 
lighted the limitations of trying to graft flesh and blood onto film. 
“Skinny-dipping in a pond, childishly sliding in the mud, 
sharing a blanket, a bottle, a joint — Woodstock had that extra 
dimension of community. In the theater, the screen is up in front, 
it is somehow predetermined, and the audience sits still, not quite 
with a ‘show me’ attitude, but we have come for entertainment, 
and we get only a vicarious involvement with an historic event.” 


SILBER STANDS BY THE MARINES 

April 4, 1972 

» A knot of BU students gathered to protest the presence of 
Marine recruiters on campus. And there amid the tumult, 
accorgling to this front-line dispatch from Anne Walsh, was BU 
pressident John Silber, with his pit-bull horn, urging the demon- 
Strators to split up into three groups: observers, persons engaging 
in civil disobedience, and revolutionaries. 

“At 11:15 [a.m.], Boston tactical police charged into the group, 
seeking not to arrest but to smash heads, beat spines, and trample 
on demonstrators who had gathered together to protest the 
violence encouraged by the Marine Corps. 

“After I was beaten by police, specially trained for the violent 
confrontations of their own making, I was more resolved than 
ever to protest such acts of violence, which are institutionalized by 
the US Marine Corps. But I feel it is a mistake to single out the 
individual recruiters who were obliged to trespass at Boston 
University. I feel it is a mistake to condemn individually the Bos- 
ton Police who were called in to Boston University. There are 





Silber: violent, ultra-rational 


always the ventriloquists. We are all wearily familiar with their 


| names. And ‘there is the violent, ultra-rational John Silber, who 


stood and watched as the police carried out his dirty work on Bay 
State Road. How deep is his alleged love for a free and open 
university, for rational discourse.” 


CONDOMANIA, PRE-BUST 
April 3, 1979 
» Here in the 90s you couldn't give your floor-through two- 
bedroom away. But back in the "70s, according to Lifestyle staffer 
Neil Miller, a cross-section of city sects — particularly the species 
known as young urban professionals — were all overcome by the 
same feverish real-estate malady: condomania! 

“The condo boom is on, for reasons as diverse as the interests 
involved. For young couples and singles, condominiums are a 
hedge against the cost of housing, an investment they can afford 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

Deac Rossell is with the British Film Institute. Neil Miller is writing 
an international follow-up to his 1989 book Jn Search of Gay 
America. Alan Lupo is a columnist for the Boston Globe. Laura A. 
Jacobs is the dance critic for the New Leader, based in New York. 
Lloyd Schwartz is the classical-music editor for the Phoenix . 
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— and deduct — without the drudgery of mowing the lawn and 
shoveling the walk. For landlords hard-pressed by rent control, 
conversion is a way to end the headaches of owning rental 
property and to get their investments (and then some) back. For 
banks, putting mortgage money into condominiums is a fairly safe 
and reliable way to diversify their interests. For cities, condos are a 
means of increasing their tax bases significantly.” 


THE NEGLECT OF THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 
March 30, 1982 

» For the benefit of white folk still scapegoating black folk for the 
troubled state of the Boston Public Schools, Alan Lupo reminded 
us that the schools were neglected way before the buses started 
rolling. 

“There is in Boston a long and sad history of middle- and upper- 
income residents refusing to display any interest in the public 
schools. It was a truism long before buses were invented, long 
before blacks became a statistical factor. Those who think blacks 
have ruined the grand old Boston schools are giving blacks too 
much credit, or blame. Such critics have flunked their local history.” 





Solid Gold dancers: gods or dinosaurs? 


SOLID GOLD CHEERLEADERS 

April 3, 1984 

» Brassy, sassy, and assy. Ah yes, the Solid Gold Dancers — they 
were the progenitors of In Living Color’s fabulous Fly Girls. Writer 
Laura A. Jacobs branded the high-steppers perhaps the most 
popular act in television history — a standing that had nothing to 
do with their ability (or rather inability) to move their feet. 

“They’re like the Dallas Cowboy cheerleaders, only physically 
less inhibited — and more scantily clad. They’re 60s go-go 
dancers who have been let out of their cages (sex was let out too). 
They’re a less sophisticated, less articulate variation on the bikini’d 
dancers of Laugh-In, the ones with koans and bons mots painted 
on their bellies. Well, people were asking questions then: 
Ginsberg’s howl was hanging on the air, Nixon was just beginning 
to perspire, and everyone was still curious yellow. Even dancers. 
But it’s 1984, and the Solid Gold Dancers are an ’80s troupe: they 
maintain a level of untroubled solipsism unrivaled in the world of 
dance. As far as evolution is concerned, they could be gods or 
dinosaurs: they've got an endless appetite for the native beat — 
and no natural enemies.” 


FROM THE DEPRESSING TO THE SUBLIME 
April 1, 1988 

» Classical-music editor Lloyd Schwartz emerged from the chaos 
and contradictions of the American-Soviet Cultural Exchange 
Festival, put together by Opera Company of Boston impresaria 
Sarah Caldwell, to deem it one of the most memorable artistic 
events in the city’s history. 

“Much of the music was obvious, facile, pretentious, predictable, 
or merely inept (sound like any 
American contemporary-music 
festivals you may have attended?); 
much of the dance was melo- 
dramatic, mechanical, and simple- 
minded. In fact, I got to feel 
excessively depressed by the 
work I didn’t like. In all the Soviet 
Union, I would think, isn’t there 
something better than this? All 
this effort and expense to bring 
this? But then I got so excited and 
exhilarated by what was good, I 
was overcome by the feeling that 
no effort and expense should 

— have been spared (or questioned) 
‘ ss . to bring work of such power and 
Caldwell: festival a hit depth and delight.” 


This week's selections compiled by Ric Kabn. 
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DON’T 
QUOTE ME 


Save the ‘Brattle 
Street Alert’ 








by Mark Jurkowitz 


’m not going to claim to watch the Jen O’Clock News 
E on Channel 2 every night. I’m not going to claim that I 

haven't occasionally been benumbed by the show’s 
eclectic, off-the-news format. And I don’t agree with 
former New England Monthly editor Richard Todd’s 
assertion in the Columbia Journalism Review that a 
“news menu” of the New York Times and “The Ten 
O’Clock News” should suffice for any public-spirited 
Bostonian. 

But word that WGBH’s nightly news — along with the 
locally produced Say, Brother and La Plaza — could be 
facing radical surgery or even extinction suggests that the 
Channel 2 bigwigs may be looting local treasure. “We're 
considering all possible options,” says Channel 2 
spokesperson Jeanne Hopkins, somewhat ominously. At 
a recent meeting with top newsroom personnel, station 
manager David Liroff reportedly failed to bite when 
asked if he could clarify WGBH’s intentions vis @ vis 
local programming and instead asked the troops to stay 
the course and wait a few weeks for a verdict. And this 
past Wednesday, WGBH president Henry Becton issued 
a memo to the WGBH staff in which he asserted that “we 
are not going to cancel all our local programs nor do we 
plan to combine them all into one program.” The memo 
went on to warn, “We must prepare ourselves for the 
likelihood of some layoffs” and apologize for not being 
more “specific” about the future. Needless to say, this has 
done little to calm some very jittery newsroom nerves. 

I don’t know whether the budget crunch on Western 
Avenue requires draconian measures or whether there is 
some new fixation with national programming. But 
neither would justify the 
cannibalization of a 
program that has filled a 
critical niche, in this, the 
alleged Athens of America. 
Mike Barnicle’s infamous 
Brattle Street Alert 
sobriquet is a sweeping 
parody of the program’s 
intellectual bent, but the 
News's appeal to local 
shakers, movers, and 
thinkers should not be 
underestimated or 
underappreciated. 

“From the beginning, 
WGBH’s local news and 

local voice has been it’s real strength,” says news anchor 
Chris Lydon, who hopes that the station will not become 
merely “a factory for national programming,” and who 
was likely to press that view at a meeting with Becton 
slated for late last week. 

He’s not alone. 

“Channel 2 has always been a place for opinion 
leaders,” says political consultant Michael Goldman. 

“I’m very discouraged that we can’t find enough 
support for one of the most thoughtful news programs in 
the country,” says Ellen Hume, executive director of 
Harvard’s Joan Shorenstein Barone Center on the Press, 

_ Politics, and Public Policy, “especially in this intellectual 
community in the Boston area.” 

“The thought of Lydon not being on at 10 o’clock 
saddens the hell out of me,” adds former Boston Globe 
editor Tom Winship. “He has a better fix on the academic 
and political experts in Boston than anyone I know.” 

Truth is, the Channel 2 news has traditionally tackled a 
lot of stories that the other local stations wouldn’t touch. 
When the 75 State Street scandal broke with its confusing 
paper trails and Byzantine allegations, the local affiliates 
basically took a pass on a story that was clearly not made 
for TV. Not so Channel 2 and its reporter David Boeri, 
who worked the case like a bulldog. (“There isn’t another 
literate local newscast,” says attorney Harvey Silverglate, 
who represented Harold Brown, a major prinicipal in the 
scandal.) When this paper broke a major story about 
Darryl Whiting, the alleged godfather of Boston’s gang 
underground, only Channel 2 bothered to follow up by 
sending a reporter — Meg Vaillancourt — to interview 
Whiting at his Dorchester headquarters, an assignment 
not for the faint of heart. It paid off when Whiting and his 
accomplices were later nailed in a major bust run out of 
the US attorney’s office. The Ten O’Clock News also had 
the guts to feature photographs from the controversial 
Robert Mapplethorpe exhibit last July, a move that 
provoked a complaint to the Federal Communications 
Commission from thought-policeman extraordinaire the 
Reverend Donald Wildmon. 

Moreover, the News — and Lydon — are genuine 
players on the local scene. The program’s regular lengthy 
interview segment has become a staple of issue-oriented 
discourse. Its intelligent political coverage has made the 
news a must-watch in the heat of a campaign season. 
(Early on election night, when viewers were wondering 
why John Silber was a loser in the exit polls but ahead in 
the raw tally, and were getting no answers on the other 
stations, Channel 2 guest commentator David Nyhan 
was calmly explaining that Silber’s showing in the cities 
was not good enough to sustain that lead.) And who 
else but Lydon would have the gumption to ask the 


See QUOTE, page 22 





Co-anchor Carmen Fields 
PETER JONES 
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SHORT STOPS 

LETTERS 

TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 

Beacon Hill insiders snort derisively that the folks leading the campaign to limit 
terms are right out of Revenge of the Nerds. But as B-movie buffs may remember, 
the nerds won. 

LEAVIN’ O’ THE GREEN by Mark Leibovich 

Hard times have hit Boston’s Irish émigrés, leading many to say they'd g0 home — 
if they could afford to. 

FROM APOCALYPSE THEN TO APATHY NOW by Mark Jurkowitz 

Five years ago the media hyped the AIDS epidemic as the end of life — and sex — as 
we know it. Today more people than ever are dying, but the focus has shifted. 
AMERICA’S DIRTIEST HOME VIDEOS by Ric Kahn 

The hottest trend in porn is the adult amateur video, featuring bad lighting, less- 
than-perfect bodies — and, just possibly, the couple next door. 

THE WAR NOBODY SAW by Jonathan Franklin 

The bodies of American soldiers weren't the only things embalmed at the Desert 
Storm mortuary. So was the gruesome reality of war. 
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INDIGNITY 


15 


This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board finds cheap ways to buy computers and easy 
ways to fix VCRs, goes on golfing tours of Boston, and checks out the new spring 
menus at area restaurants. 

THE INDIGNITIES OF BEING FEMALE by Caroline Knapp 

A sorry tale of pantyhose peril, tampon trauma, and assorted other women’s woes. 
SUICIDE: SURVIVING THE DEATH OF A LOVED ONE by Maureen Dezell 
Though much has been written about suicide and suicide prevention, little is 
known about those who lose someone they love to self-inflicted death. Staff writer 
Maureen Dezell’s father killed himself five years ago this month. Here, she 
describes that experience. 

CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS compiled by Ketura Persellin 

This month, we rate the new sheer make-ups, bunt for stores that sell ties and 
clean them, take a look at Donna Karan’s new line, investigate the comeback of 
pearls, and more. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Axé Babia is a Brazilian bit. Plus, the Phoenix restaurant guide and a great 
cheap breakfast at Leo’s Place, in Harvard Square. 

THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step out. 
If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive film 
guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” And 
in “Next Weekend,” Jeffrey Gantz tells you what to wear to the Artists’ Ball. 

FILM 

Peter Keough listens to The Five Heartbeats; Gary Susman talks with director/co- 
writer/star Robert Townsend and Michael Freedberg reports on the soundtrack. 
And in “Second Sight,” Steve Vineberg finally gets to see Bertolucci’s 1900 uncut. 
Plus, in “Trailers,” “British Invasion Animation” and My Heroes Have Always 
Been Cowboys. 

THEATER 

Carolyn Clay talks with Gerard Alessandrini and bids a fond farewell to 
Forbidden Broadway; Robin Dougherty looks ahead to a unique production of A 
Streetcar Named Desire; and David Barber interviews Derek Walcott about his 
play Steel, which opens at the ART next week. 

DANCE and OPERA 

Ted Drozdowski speaks with the free-spirited Katherine Dunham; Janine Parker 
Kolberg previews Boston Ballet's Balanchine evening; and Peter Catalano reports 
on the Brussels premiere of the John Adams/Peter Sellers/Mark Morris Death of 
Klinghoffer. 

ANNIVERSARY AND ART 

Gary Susman previews the Phoenix’s 25th Anniversary Gala Celebration of the 
Arts; Rebecca Nemser writes on the Lane Collection’s donation of 75 modern 
American paintings to the Museum of Fine Arts. 

MUSIC 

Music editor Jon Garelick considers the freewheeling career of Bob Dylan as 
captured by The Bootleg Series; Ed Hazell thinks the Art Ensemble of Chicago may 
be losing its finer strokes; Banning Eyre discusses the mysterious success of 
Bulgarian choir music; Ted Drozdowski profiles blues master Paul Rishell; in 
“Cellars by Starlight,” Raymond Singleton explains why the Superiors are only 
getting better; Jock Baird finds no moss on the live Rolling Stones; Stephanie 
Zacharek grooves to Lenny Kravitz; and Polly Campbell provides a taste of 
Bootsauce. 


24 HOT DOTS 

32 ART LISTINGS 

38 OFF THE RECORD 
40 FILM STRIPS 


25 LISTINGS 
36 PLAY BY PLAY 
39 FILM LISTINGS 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyle: Stuck, worried, and unemployed. How Bostonians are coping with the recession. In Arts: Peter Keough on 
Albert Brooks’s new film, Defending Your Life, starring Brooks and Meryl Streep; Carolyn Clay interviews Jeremiah 
Kissel, who's appearing in Bogosian’s Drinking in America at the Lyric Stage; Robert Sheffield on Motorhead’s new 
album 1916; Jim Macnie reviews World Saxophone Quartet’s Metamorphosis and talks with Hamiett Bluiett and 
Cheiff Bey; and Wes Eichenwald on George Thorogood’s concert at the Orpheum and his new record, Boogie People. 





Credits: Mark Morelli (with News) and David Sipress (with Lifestyle). 
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VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


The Dixie deceiver 


David Duke, the Dixie deceiver who’s trying to give 
down-and-dirty racism an upscale image — the bayou 
bigot who liked to call cross-burnings “illuminations” 
before he traded in his Klan robes for pinstripes — has 
brought his message of hate to Boston. 

And while we don’t question his right to speak out on 
his favorite topics (which, at various times, have 
included his admiration for Adolf Hitler, his belief in the 
inferiority of black people, and his desire to eliminate all 
social-welfare programs and replace them with a lottery), 
we do wonder why the Ford Hall Forum gave him a 
platform, thus pumping new air into his deflating image. 

After all, the Louisiana state legislator (he’s nominally 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Louis Elisa on 
David Duke 


Many civil-rights advocates have jumped all over the 
Ford Hall Forum’s decision to make ex-Ku Klux Klan 
honcho-turned-Republican Louisiana state legislator 
David Duke the kickoff speaker for its spring series last 
Thursday. But Louis Elisa, an independent thinker who 
is president of the Boston branch of the NAACP and 
himself a member of the forum — an organization 
devoted to free intellectual discourse — defends 
Duke’s right to be heard. 

“It’s his right as an American,” says Elisa. “The 
Constitution doesn’t require that what people say has 
to be correct or honest or sincere or even respectful. 
You just have a right to free speech. . . . I think all 
Americans have an obligation to see that the 
Constitution and the first 10 amendments are 
upheld... . You can’t take away from somebody what 
you'd like for yourself. 

“There’s no intelligent way to rebut what he’s saying 
unless you hear him say it. . . . 1 heard him on the 
radio, and, as you listen to David Duke, it’s obvious 
he’s ignorant and he appeals to one side of Americans, 
not to all Americans. That’s the same thing we heard in 
the race for president, with Willie Horton, and the race 
for governor, blaming people from the Caribbean or 
the tropical climates for poverty. 

“I don’t think he [Duke] will come off any worse than 
Jesse Helms. He won’t come off any worse than some 
of the folks on the floor of the city council at times, 
when they’re talking about issues of race they have no 
knowledge of — like blaming black people for the 
drug problem in America, or making the black 
community the problem, as if somehow we control 
drugs and guns.” 
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SHORT STOPS 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


a Republican) peaked last year, when he received 44 
percent of the vote in a US Senate race. This year he’s 
running for governor, but he seems likely to get 
squeezed out: the incumbent, Buddy Roemer, just 
switched to the Republican Party, and the Democratic 
candidate will be the charismatic, often-indicted-but- 
never-convicted former governor, Edwin Edwards. 

The first time Duke came to Boston, in 1974, he 
brought the Klan message to Southie, whipping up 
hate in a community that was already seething over 
court-ordered school desegregation. (Duke, of course, 
conveniently neglected to mention that the Kian 
considers Catholics to be only a slightly higher life 
form than black people.) More than 16 years later he’s 
still spreading his message of depravity and violence. 
And now he doesn’t even have the slight virtue of 
being unique. 
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SIGN-UP SHEET 


Wipe Out Drug Abuse and the CAN-DO Program (sponsored by Volunteers of America and ACTION) 
need volunteers immediately to help with the May 11 Dance-A-Thon Against Drugs for Boston teens at 


the Bayside Exposition Center. Call Susan Zoino at 524-4807. 


The South End Community Health Center is looking for volunteers to provide child care while 
parents have appointments. Call Linda Lewis at 266-6336. 


The Boston University/Chelsea Project is seeking donations of musical instruments to help Chelsea’s 
underfunded school system. Call Chris White at 353-6888 or Jim O’Dell at 353-3358. 


The Boston Women’s Fund needs volunteers to help with its endowment campaign, PR, special events, 
research on fundraising projects, and various administrative tasks. Call 542-5955. 


Poor People’s United Fund needs volunteers to assist with basic office support, data entry for a 
research project, special events, and newsletter layout. Call 262-5922. 
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PORNO BILLS EXPOSED 


Representatives of Morality in Media, Concerned 
Women for America in Massachusetts, the First 
Amendment Common Sense Alliance, and other members 
of the motley crew that tried to shut down several 
photography exhibits, including last year’s Robert 
Mapplethorpe retrospective at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, were out in force at the State House 
last week. They were there to testify before the Joint 
House and Senate Judiciary Committee in favor of 
abolishing laws that now exempt museums, libraries, and 
schools from state obscenity statutes. 

Morality in Media president M. Rita Burke, who considers 
obscenity “the third-most prevalent addiction after alcohol 
and drugs,” spoke in favor of the bills, as did Boston City 
Councilor Albert “Dapper” O’Neil. Self-proclaimed victims 
of pornography, including a man who claimed he was 
raped as a child by a gay man who'd been influenced by 
pornographic material, also testified, according to Jim 
D’Entremont of the Boston Coalition for Freedom of 
Expression, who was present for the hearing. 

The Coalition hadn’t prepared counter-testimony or 
evidence for the hearing, because it had been assured 
that Representative Mary Jeanette Murray (R-Cohasset), 
who filed the three bills on behalf of the anti-obscenity 
groups last December, had withdrawn her support for the 
legislation, according to D’Entremont. “Supposedly, she 
had realized the bills had a few flaws — among them that 
they’re totally unconstitutional,” he says. But Murray 
expressed her support for the measures at the hearing. 

Murray, as reported in last week’s Phoenix, has also 
sponsored legislation that would prohibit discrimination 
against any member, tenet, sign, or symbol of any mono- 
theistic religion. She also recently filed a bill that would 
fine or imprison anyone who “with lascivious intent” 
produces pictures, motion pictures, film, photographs, 
slides, negatives, or other reproductions of naked children. 

“Some of these laws are unconstitutional, some of them 
are just ridiculous,” says D’Entremont. “But it’s important 
that people who are against this kind of censorship 
contact their legislators so the kind of moral panic they 
represent doesn’t prevail.” 

— Maureen Dezell 


KERRY REVISIONISM 


File this one under “revisionist history, Kerry-style.” 

On March 10, on Judy Jarvis’s Channel 56 talk show, US 
Senator John Kerry said the following about his January 
11 speech during debate on the resolution authorizing 
President Bush to use force against Saddam Hussein: “I 
made it very clear that this was not going to be a Vietnam, 
that I didn’t believe it had any relationship to Vietnam 
except in the way the country was divided at that time. 
But militarily, it was absolutely clear to me, and I said it 
then, that we had the makings of an easy or quick victory, 
uh, providing certain things didn’t happen in terms of 
biological, chemical, so forth.” 

A re-reading of Kerry’s speech shows that he did indeed 
describe the Iraqi crisis as “in most ways not like Vietnam” 
and asserted “it will be different in outcome.” But there’s 
nothing even close to a reference to an “easy or quick” US 
victory. Instead, scattered among no fewer than eight 
specific references to Vietnam during Kerry’s speech are 
such comments as: “Our VA hospitals are already full of 
several generations of veterans... . Are we ready to spend 
the money on a new generation of patients? ... Ina 
country that still struggles with Agent Orange, outreach 
centers, post-traumatic stress disorder, homeless veterans 
— is this country ready for the next wave? ... Are we 
ready for another generation of amputees, paraplegics, 
burn victims, and whatever the new desert-war term will 
be for combat fatigue, shell shock, or PTSD?” 

And this: “As a former soldier, I would far rather 
exercise patience as a means of gaining the maximum 
military advantage possible, than to force a hasty 
confrontation which is almost certain to result in more 
body bags and casualties than we would have had to 
endure if such patience had been exercised.” 

— Jon Keller 


TEEING OFF THE HELP 


Ever since the Great Drug Testing Scare of the Reagan 
era (remember “Drop your zipper for the Gipper?”), folks 
responsible for public safety, such as cops, air-traffic 
controllers, and train engineers, have been forced to give 
up their Fourth and Fifth Amendment rights (and bodily 
fluids) for the alleged greater good. 

But the concept of public safety is expanding, to say the 
least. Because the Woburn Golf and Ski Authority is 
considering requiring people applying for jobs at the 
municipally owned Woburn Country Club to submit to 
drug-screening tests. The reported reason for this proposal 
is that, several years ago, there were unsubstantiated 
rumors of drug activity in the country-club lounge. 

“It really is a very good illustration of how bad things 
have gotten,” says John Roberts, executive director of the 
Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts. “I mean, there’s just 
no reason for this. I guess it’s silly time at the golf club.” 

Stephen Ragucci, chairman of the golf-and-ski 
authority, says no decision has been made on the policy. 
But if it passes, golfers will be able to play secure in the 
knowledge that they won’t run into any drug-crazed 
greenskeepers while holing out. 

— Dan Kennedy 

























Just Added! More Bands! 
Niore Locations! 
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Phoenix 
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WEAK 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 


Present the Third Annual Best Music Poll Concert 
featuring 


Iggy Pop 
Happy Mondays 
Jesus Jones 


April 17th «© Orpheum Theatre 
7:30pm « Tickets $20 


And a massive party 
at Citi, Axis, Venus de Milo and 


Bill's Bar & Lounge featuring: 


Think Tree « The 360’s 
Chucklehead ¢ Raindogs 
The Atom Said 
Cliffs of Dooneen 


gs... bands and special surprise guests to be announced 


Doors open at 9 pm, tickets just $6.00 Must be 21 

















Lansdowne St. tickets on sale Saturday 10am. 
Orpheum tix already on sale 





An Orpheum Ticket stub will get you in free THE THIRD ANNUAL 
to the Lansdowne St. event. Must be 21+ 
BOSTON PHOENIX 





(admission is limited to club's capacity) 


Tickets for..both, shows ‘available at 
The Orpheum Box Office: & 
Ticketmaster.. Tickets. for the 
Lansdowne Stréet_ event ‘are, also 
available atthe CITIVAxis, box-office. 
A»portion of the’ pfoceeds‘will © 
benefit the AIDS; Action¢ Canimittée 
and the) Fund for¢the Arts. 
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Fri., March 29 @ 19+ 


THE BENTMEN 


© THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE 


RORY GALLAGHER 







We welcome responses from 
readers. Letters should be typed 
(double spaced) if that’s possible, 
and every letter must include the 
writer’s name and address, as well as 
a telepbone number (we'd appreciate 
one where we can reach you during 
business hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's 
name and town are printed, and 
these may be withheld if there is good 
reason. 





TONIGHT 








THE NOR'EASTERS 
Fri, March 29 





SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
Sat., March 30 
Doors open at 7pm + 19+ 


















An Evening for a Special Friend 
BARRY CRIMMINS 
JONATHAN KATZ 
BILL MORRISSEY 







Wed., April 3 @ 19+ 
AXIS PRESENTS ON THE CITI 


All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





STAGE 


) Dances ti (6): 
























KING OF THE HILL 





AXIS STAGE 


IN THE PINK 
SHOOT SHOOT 


Thurs., April 4 @ 19+ 


BOOTSAUCE 


CLIFFS OF DOONEEN 
10 @ 19+ 


HEAVENS EDGE 

































SAIGON KICK 
BOA 
HARDLOCKS 
HIT AND RUN 















Thurs., April 11 @ 19+ 


POP WILL 
EAT ITSELF 






STEVEN WRIGHT 


THE TRAGICALLY HIP 








BLAST OF SILENCE 
THE INNOCENTS 












That the intellectual terrorists are 
alive and active is evident in the 
“Villain of the Week” (News, March 
15), where we read that, while the 
commonwealth is going down in fiscal 
flames, one of the soi-disant saviors of 
society, Cohasset’s Representative 
Mary Jeanette Murray, at the behest of 
Morality in Media (MIM), had filed 
three bills in the legislature which, if 
adopted, would signal another stage 
of morality by imposition through 
government intrusion into an area 
where government does not belong. 

More dangerously, it signals the 
presence of a more-deadly threat that 
is evident when a group such as MIM 
is unable to persuade people of the 
rightness or correctness of its value 
code from within — it tries to use the 
arm of government as a tool to impose 
its code from without upon everyone. 

Contrary to what M. Rita Burke and 
Representative Murray’s “we know 
best what's best for you” crowd may 










THE SUBTERRANIANS 
Thurs., Apnil4 + 18+ 


THE TITANICS 


ONE HORSE OPERA 
LEFT NUT 


Fri, ada 184 

























THE HORSEFLIES delude themselves into believing, the 
BLOOD ORANGES truth is that no sanctuary is more 
we sacred than the sanctuary of the inner 


self, within which intelligent and free 
people will judge what is acceptable 
or not acceptable without having their 
access to all reality barred by these 
would-be book-burners of the 1990s. 

Unlike good wine, a bad idea does 
not get better with age. To have filed 
the legislation referred to above is not 
only one such idea but it is more 
obscene than the alleged obscenity it 
seeks to remedy. 





THE REACH 







TRESPASSOR 
Thurs., April 11 






David F. Noonan 
Brookline 















THE LIMBOMANIACS 
Fri., April 19 @ 19+ 
VOO DOO 


DOLLS 
FUDPUCKER 
TWO SAINTS 

STRING 
























TANITA TIKARAM 







URBAN BLIGHT 
Fri, March 19 
THE SPIN DOCTORS 
Sat, Apri 20 


Sun., April 21 « 19+ Doors open at 7pm 


nina 


CORRECTIONS 


In the March 15 issue, a table 
of salaries for editorial employees 
in the Boston Globe Employees 
Association incorrectly listed the 
sports editor as a member of the 
BGEA. The salary figures in the 
table were for the assistant sports 
editor, who is a member of the 
union. 

In the Phoenix Band Guide, 


Fri, April 12 










REDD KROSS 


BIG DIPPER 




















Thurs, April 25 @ 19+ 


KMFDM 





JOHN WESLEY 





which ran in the March 15 issue, 
the following bands were omitted 




















HARDING due to a processing error: 
with THE yeti Diarrhea Roses, Box 4222, 
Vineyard Haven 02568. Glitter 
O POSITIVE disco/polyester punk. Contact 
Fri., April 26 Jon Baer, (508) 693-0515. 


















with Wax Trax recording artists 


BRAINDEAD SOUND MACHINE 


Thurs., May 2 @ 19+ 
MUTE OVE A ANE TOUR 


RENEGADE 
SOUND WAVE 


oF 


Fri, May 3 @ 19+ 


ROYAL 
RESCENT MO 


Admission varies. 
Tickets Available at all 


‘ Outlets 





































or at Axis night of show. 


RNA Real Music Revue Featuring: 


EXENE CERVENKA 
GREGSON & COLLISTER 


Sat., April 27 Doors open at 7pm 


NILS LOFGREN 


Ina rare club appearance 


"THE ALARM 


Tues. & Wed. April 30 & May 1° 19+ 9pm 


ROCK N ROLL RUMBLE 


Tickets are available at Box Office 
and all Ticketmaster locations 





Positive I.D. Box Office open 
M 5 vA 












Martin Sexton, c/o the 
Beacon Entertainment Company, 
1085 Commonwealth Ave., Box 
330, Boston 02215. Original 
folk/rock/blues. Call 277-9983. 

Mike Viola, c/o the Beacon 
Entertainment Company, 1085 
Commonwealth Ave., Box 330, 
Boston 02215. Original rock. Call 
277-9983. 

The Nervous Eaters, c/o the 
Beacon Entertainment Company, 
1085 Commonwealth Ave., Box 
330, Boston 02215. Original rock. 
Call 277-9983. 

The Swinging Johnsons, c/o 
the Beacon Entertainment 
Company, 1085 Commonwealth 
Ave., Box 330, Boston 02215. 
Cover rock. Call 277-9983. 

Also in the Band Guide, the 
following band was listed with 
incorrect contact information: 

The Stovall Brown Band, c/o 
the Beacon Entertainment Com- 
pany, 1085 Commonwealth Ave., 
Box 330, Boston 02215. Original 
blues and rock. Call 277-9983. 


STEVE WYNN 






Mon,, April 29 






COMING: 
5/2 GINO VANELLI 
5/4 ae pig 3 AM 
5/5-5/11 WBCN 












5/3 THE 360's 


931-2000. Must be 21 








































LETTERS 


Kennedy: potential to be biggest of all 


BIRTH CONTROL 
AND NORPLANT 


Liz Galst’s article on Norplant 
(“What You Should Know About 
Norplant,” Lifestyle, March 8) was 
impressively well researched, and we 
share her concern about potential 
abuse in both testing and clinical use 
of Norplant. 

However, we feel a major point has 
been missed: women need birth con- 
trol. Consider the alternative! The fact 
is, many women choose to have sex 
with men regularly during their repro- 
ductive years, but do not want the con- 
sequences — frequent pregnancies. 

There are serious problems with 
inventing and testing birth-control 
methods, and some of these problems 
are biological — they’re no one’s 
fault. Fertility is what our bodies are 
about: it’s what they do best. It’s why 
sex exists in the first place. It’s not 
realistic to think we can easily inter- 
fere with all that in a way that inter- 
feres with nothing else in the body 
and is cheap and convenient. Sure, we 
could and should put far more money 
into contraceptive research, and the 
whole thing should be done ethically. 
Those changes are worth fighting for. 

But even if things were done that 
way, we still wouldn’t have perfect 
birth-control methods. As Ms. Galst 
says, all available birth control “is a 
raw deal” in some ways. But it’s also a 
great deal compared to the situation a 
few centuries ago, when a woman’s 
fertility ruled her life. 

We both know many women who 
love the diaphragm and other barrier 
methods. They can be very effective if 
used scrupulously. (The diaphragm 
should be fitted during ovulation.) 

And Norplant, even with its uncer- 
tainties, may be the best choice for 
some women. 

Trudy Cox, certified nurse midwife 
Rebecca Sarah, independent midwife 


Somerville 
PATRICK’S 
POTENTIAL 


As a fairly active political person for 
nearly three decades now — mostly as 
a registered Republican — I have had 
my share of Democratic candidates 
who have won my support. Over the 
years I have developed a warm-cold 
relationship with the Kennedy clan. 
As a 12-year-old political activist living 
in Boston’s South End, I can remem- 
ber campaigning for Jack Kennedy 
during the 1960 presidential race. A 


MARCH 29, 1991 








ERIC ANTONIOU 


few years later I was a supporter of 
the ill-fated presidential bid of US 
Senator Bobby Kennedy, and, in 1970, 
I worked the streets of Charlestown 
during Ted Kennedy’s post- 
Chappaquiddick US Senate campaign. 
When reading Kevin Sullivan’s recent 
Phoenix story on Rhode Island State ° 
Representative Patrick Kennedy (“The 
Littlest Kennedy,” News, March 22), I 
realized the last time I saw Pat 
Kennedy he was a pre-schooler up on 
stage at his father’s 1970 victory cele- 
bration in downtown Boston. 

Over the years, I broke with the 
outdated liberalism I saw stemming 
from Senator Edward M. Kennedy’s 
political philosophy. He has been out 
of tune for over a decade now and is 
getting re-elected apparently on his 
name alone. 

US Representative Joe Kennedy, 
who was first elected to Congress in 
1986 following the retirement of for- 
mer House speaker Tip O’Neill, has 
shown some real independence. Joe is 
much more understanding of the poli- 
tical realities of this last decade of the 
20th century and he, too, has a future 
beyond his present political office. 

Is Patrick Kennedy just his father’s 
son or is he his own man? They asked 
the same thing about young Jack 
Kennedy in 1946 and he proved he 
could be both at the same time, to his 
credit and his constituents’ pleasure. 

Patrick, like his cousin Joe, repre- 
sents a new generation of Kennedys. 
They have moved away from knee- 
jerk liberalism and have moved closer 
to the political pragmatism of an old 
ward boss and former mayor of 
Boston, John F. “Honey Fitz” 
Fitzgerald — Patrick and Joe’s mater- 
nal great-grandfather. 

The littlest Kennedy has the poten- 
tial to be the biggest of them all in the 
littlest state of all. 

Sal Giarrantani 


Charlestown 
TSONGAS’S 
SORRY CAMPAIGN 


Jon Keller’s “Talking Politics” piece 
(“Paul Tsongas Had Better Think 
Again,” News, March 22) is an excel- 
lent exposé of the shallow and 
bankrupt ideas behind the presiden- 
tial candidacy of Paul Tsongas — a 
candidacy that’s an outright embar- 
rassment to the Democratic Party? 

Who's Tsongas’s political adviser, 
Saddam Hussein? 

Gerard J. Londergan 
Hull 
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TALKING 
POLITICS 


Throw the bums out 


by Jon Keller 


ore than a few Beacon Hill wiseguys were laughing 
M-:: their sleeves last week when LIMITS, a group 

pushing for a cap on the number of consecutive 
terms Massachusetts’s elected officials can serve, kicked off 
its initiative-petition drive at a State House news conference. 
After all, they reasoned, look who’s running the thing — Jon 
Bryan, an airline pilot who’s failed in two unimpressive 
attempts to unseat US Representative Gerry Studds; Dorothea 
Thomas-Vitrac, the obsessive force behind a persistent but, 
to some, quixotic attempt to block location of a state prison 
in New Braintree; and none other than James Rappaport, the 
blow-dried son of the real-estate developer and cattle breed- 
er and the squanderer of millions last year in a bungled 
attempt to beat Senator John Kerry. “The Revenge of the 
Nerds” was how one veteran Democratic pol characterized 
the nascent term-limitation movement. 

Of course, B-movie buffs will recall that the nerds got 
their revenge. Given Bryan’s and Rappaport’s personal 
wealth and roster of affluent friends, LIMITS won't hurt for 
dough. Thomas-Vitrac provides formidable lobbying skills 
and the signature-gathering resources of the citizens group 
she heads, Freedom First — prime movers behind the suc- 
cessful 1986 seat-belt-law-repeal movement. And while 
Bryan, Rappaport, and Thomas-Vitrac may not be marquee 
political names, LIMITS won’t lack for big-name backing — 
Governor William Weld, Lieutenant Governor Paul 
Cellucci, and Treasurer Joe Malone are the group’s hon- 
orary co-chairmen, Secretary of State Michael Connolly, a 
Democrat, has endorsed the drive, and Attorney General 
Scott Harshbarger, also a Democrat, is said to support the 
concept of limiting terms. The campaign begins with a peti- 
tion drive this summer; that sets off a constitutional-amend- 
ment process that could climax in the placement of a bind- 
ing term-limitation question on the November 1994 ballot. 

Underestimating the backers of term limitation may well 
turn out to be the least of the political establishment's miscal- 
culations. Term limitation is no fluke. Its psychological 
underpinnings, including suspicion of entrenched incumben- 
cy and resentment of overweening authority, have deep 
roots in the American character. Opponents of term limits 
risk boring a jaded public with their complicated counter- 
proposals for reforms in campaign-finance and government- 
ethics laws. Term limitation, by contrast, is an easily under- 
stood, visceral concept that fits neatly on a bumper sticker. 
Voters in Colorado, Oklahoma, and, most ominously, 
California approvéd term-limitation laws last year over the 
vehement objections of the local power structure. Twenty 
other states have term-limitation movements up and running, 
and 28 states already limit gubernatorial terms. 

And for those who would dismiss LIMITS as the partisan 
ranting of the political fringe, the nastiest shock may come 
with the realization of how incredibly broad the appeal of 
term limitation can be among a thoroughly disaffected elec- 
torate. In Tacoma, Washington, Sherry Bockwinkel and a few 
other liberal Democratic women were so enraged at seeing 
their favored pro-choice congressional candidate defeated by 
a long-term anti-abortion incumbent, who outspent them by 
more than 15 to one, that they launched a term-limitation 
petition drive. With polls showing 70 percent public support 
for term limits, Bockwinkel now finds herself collecting sig- 
natures shoulder-to-shoulder with members of a white- 
supremacist group who had picketed her candidate last year. 

“It cuts across every political group you can imagine,” says 
Bockwinkel. “Apathy had taken over for so long, but people 
woke up. They see their tax dollars buying $300 hammers 
and it makes them mad. They see homeless people sitting 
there with no federal help, yet the congressmen can find 
money for their own pay raises. The gap between the haves 
and the have-nots has become so great that people won't 
stand for the status quo anymore.” 

7 * © 

America’s founders didn’t write term limitations into the 
Constitution because they didn’t think they needed to. A 
fiercely individualistic populace wasn’t about to let the dis- 
tant, tax-happy British government be supplanted by a 
home-grown version of the same thing. Through most of the 
19th century, congressmen and state legislators rarely served 
more than a few years. As a result, there was no seniority sys- 
tem for choosing leadership until the turn of the century; 
Henry Clay was elected Speaker of the House on his first day 
in office. A congressional attempt in the 1860s to raise con- 
gressmen’s pay from a paltry per-diem to a $1400 annual 
stipend led to an electoral purge of incumbents, including 
the ouster of the entire Ohio and Pennsylvania delegations. 

But dramatic 20th-century changes in the nature of poli- 
tics and government have heightened public concern over 
extended incumbency. In 1900 the turnover rate in the 
House was 25 percent. Last year it was four percent. As 
ress has evolved into more of an administrative 
bureaucracy than a legislative body, attention to con- 
stituent services has become the key to near-guaranteed re- 








election. The demand for services —- and, thus, govern- 
| ment spending — soared after World War II, and fulfilling 
| the essentially bureaucratic role of making sure those ser- 


vices are delivered has become all-important. A corre- 
sponding decline in the party system has eased the pres- 
sure On incumbents to give way to new talent. Congress 
now boasts nearly 30,000 staffers, far more, even in relative 
terms, than in any other nation. And the leading source of 
new congressmen is former congressional staffers. 

See POLITICS, page 8 
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Concert Series 






NIGH\STAGE| 


TONIGHT 
Fri, March 29 © 9 pm @ 18+ 


SAVOY TRUFFLE 










Fri, April 5 © 9 pm 18+ 
TREAT] HER RIGHT 
HYENA CLUB 
JAZZ POPES 
PALE BROTHER 


Sun, April 7° 9 pm 
TWO NICE GIRLS 


Wed, April 10 © 730 & 10:00 pm 


ADGILL 


















Thurs, April 11¢ 7:30 pm 18+ © 10pm 21+ 


wiTH RADNEY FOSTER 
OF POSTER & LLOYD 


Fri, April 12 © 8pm 
MARY BLACK 
WITH GREG TROOPER 


Fri, April 12° 10:30 pm 
BELA FLECK & 
THE FLECKTONES 


Sun, April 14 ® 7:30 pm & 10pm 


KIM PENSYL 


Fri, April 19 © 9pm 18+ 
—————— 


GREAT WC DS 


FOLK FESTIVAL 
SONGWRITERS CONTEST 


Thurs., April 25 © 8& 1pm 
JOHN VALBY 
DIRTY DICK DOHERTY 




























ALL FoR nix eins rT 5000 





















In 0 very special club appeoronce 


hieviile Brothers 


With Speciol Guest Ivan Neville 
Aprl 14 Doors ot 6 Show ot 7 $18.50 advance /S19.50 doy of 


Todd Rundgren 


April 18 Doors at 6/ Show at 7pm $17.50 advance, $18.50 day of 


Throwing Muses 


Aprl 25 Doors ot 6 Show at 7 $10.50 advance / $11.50 doy of 


| 
Front 242@ pr») 













































Sun, April 28 ¢ 9pm 


KATE & ANNA 
Mc GARRIGLE 


Tues... April 30 © 7:30 &10 pm 


DAVID WILCOX 


COMING: 
5/2 FAIRPORT CONVENTION 
5/5 LOKETO 


5/8 JOHN GORKA 
5/10 THOMAS MAPFUMO 
AND BLACKS UNLIMITED 















Moy 2 Doors at 8 $15.50 odvone / $16.50 day of 











The Fixx & 


May 11 Doors at 6 $13.50 odvonce / $14.50 day of ‘ 

Sisters of Mercy Fri 3/29 - ‘Sold Out EMA 
ue 

Happy Mondays wtie stereo mcs 4/16 - Limited Seating Available 


Tele oveitclle of t the Orpheum Theatre Box Office, all | ay nn locations, Tickets available at 
natfnenran seed phe Pepad pe Be Te “50 Sports for Youth. * An additional service 
CALL PORT Baas dope be paid to and retained by ticket saul ae pales a athe ocr hoe 




























823 Main St, Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at 
in aintines Box Office, & 


GOO0 viBAATIONS 
TICK aps STGA rowER RECORDS AnD MORE” 


catt-ron-rix (617) 931- 














Presented By Tea Party* Concerts 










The Boston Phoenix 25th Anniversary Arts Gala on April 13, 1991. 
See the Arts Section for Details on How You Can Attend This Arts Performance to 
Benefit Arts/Boston 








Personal Call® 


It's March! 










ATTN. SMALL BUSINESSES: 
STUCK IN GRAPHIC TRAFFIC? 


f so, let Phoenix Graphic Services pave the way to a brighter printing 
future. The road signs point to tough times ahead and small 
businesses like yours need to maintain their edge by meeting their 
design and printing needs quickly and economically. 


Don't stay in 
like a lamb. 













Phoenix Graphic Services 


Go out... 
like @ lion. 


offers a one-step solution. 





Utilizing the latest technology and a highly professional staff, 
Phoenix Graphic Services can handle any job, from disc conversions 
to full original design. 


We produce the Celtics and Bruins Yearbooks, The Boston Phoenix, 
and Stuff Magazine, and we can produce for you, too. 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston ¢ (617) 859-3296 


Call 267-1234 
for more info. 
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Coucert Series 


George And The Destroyers 






Don't Miss 


Thorogood 





Tonight at the 
Orpheum Theatre! 






Koger McGuinn 


with Special Guests 
Another Carnival 


Friday 
April 12 










7:30 pm 
$17.50 


Tickets available at the Berklee 
Box Office ; and ail Ticketmaster 
locations additional servic 
charge will be ap to and 
retained by ticket ny on 
purchase at outlets or yy 
telephone 
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Politics 


Continued from page 7 

Studies of the behavior of modern- 
day members of Congress, notes 
American historian Morton Keller, of 
Brandeis University, show that “the 
longer they're in office, the less likely 
they are to question appropriations. 
People have a deep, generally held 
distrust of their officials. Right now it’s 
a time of particularly strong distrust 
because taxes go up, services go 
down, and, after a while, people ask 
questions.” 

And so far, rebuttals to arguments in 
favor of limiting terms sound pretty 
lame. “It interferes with democratic 
choice,” said State Representative Jo- 
seph McIntyre (D-New Bedford) at a 
recent Election Laws Committee hear- 
ing on term limits. “This is a drive to 
take away voters’ rights to re-elect 
their representatives,” complains Ra- 
chel Dale, spokeswoman for the anti- 
limitation group Let the People 
Decide, based in Washington, DC. “It’s 
snake oil.” (Dale also claims some 
term-limitation advocacy groups have 
a secret agenda: to force a constitu- 
tional convention, which could open 
the door to anything from a mandated 
balanced federal budget to bans on 
abortion and school busing. This 
assertion puts her in league with a 
bizarre coalition of convention-con- 
spiracy theorists who range from liber- 
als like Harvard Law School professor 
Laurence Tribe and People for the 
American Way magnate Norman Lear 
to the ultra-right-wing John Birch 
Society.) 

Adds Democratic political consultant 
Ann Lewis: “You'll wind up with insti- 
tutional memory and expertise lodged 


either in the permanent bureaucracy 
and/or the business/corporate lobbies. 
Those will be the only people who will 
have the information and the resources 
to put that information to work. 
Everybody else will be an amateur.” 

Warnings like these are dry and aca- 
demic; they need some work if they 
are to incite a backlash against term 
limitation. Jim Davidson, chairman of 
the pro-limits National Taxpayers 
Union, notes that “democratic choice” 
is already limited by the 22nd Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which 
restricts the president to two terms; by 
the minimum age requirement for the 
president (you must be 35) and mem- 
bers of the Senate (30) and House 
(25); and by laws limiting the right to 
vote to registered citizens who aren't 
convicted felons. “The net effect of 
these limitations is not to reduce but 
to enhance the efficient functioning of 
the political system,” he says. David- 
son ridicules the assertion that unlimit- 
ed incumbency can foster valuable 
skills and experience.“It’s hard for me 
to believe anybody in Congress has 
such specialized skills that nobody 
else can come along and do that job. I 
see nothing in their handiwork that’s 
so impressive.” And if the Democrats 
in Congress expect liberals to rally 
behind them automatically against 
term limits, they might ponder both 
the Sherry Bockwinkel story and the 
prospect of marketing a position that, 
taken to its theoretical extreme, would 
argue for allowing George Bush to 
seek a third term in 1996. 

It’s a common mantra among term- 
limitation opponents that once the 
people look past the initial appeal of 
the concept, they will see it as an 
infringement on their rights and reject 
it. Indeed, Dale notes, in last fall’s 
California election, opponents of term 
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limits slashed 18 percentage points off 
the measure’s 70 percent support by 
mounting a furious campaign in the 
final weeks before the vote. Pollster 
Gerry Chervinsky, of KRC Communi- 
cations Research, in Cambridge, con- 
ducted a 1989 survey that found near- 
ly three-fourths of the public backing 
term limits as a vehicle for change; but 
he, too, suspects an aggressive cam- 
paign by opponents could cut that 
margin quickly. 

But the nature of the anti-limits 
coalition suggests how tough that fight 
will be. In California, where the pow- 
erful Speaker of the Assembly, Willie 
Brown, led the fight against term limi- 
tation, “it quickly became an insider 
versus outsider sort of thing,” notes 
Boston Herald editorialist Jeff Jacoby, 
a student of the term-limitation move- 
ment. The AFL-CIO’s recent decision 
to provide seed money for national 
anti-limitation activities can only help 
fuel that perception, which has obvi- 
ous ramifications among voters who 
were feeling alienated from big unions 
and entrenched power brokers to 
begin with. 

And nothing will render approval of 
term limits more certain than the con- 
descension of a political establishment 
that sees the limitation movement as 
harmless noise from right-wing rabble. 
Former state representative John 
Flood, who favors limiting the length 
of legislative sessions rather than limit- 
ing elective terms, was the lone mem- 
ber of the Democratic leadership to 
argue aggressively against repealing 
the legislative pay raise prior to its 
overwhelming repeal in 1988. For 
Flood, the term-limitation movement 
is bitter déja vu. “The people are so 
frustrated they'll reach for anything,” 
he says. “That’s the tragedy of term 
limitation.” 
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The citizens group LIMITS has proposed restricting 
statewide officeholders (governor, lieutenant governor, 
attorney general, secretary of state, treasurer, and audi- 
tor) to two four-year terms, and limiting state legislators 
and members of the Governor’s Council to four two- 
year terms. The group also favors limiting US senators to 
two six-year terms and US representatives to six two- 
year terms; those proposals would require ratification by 
Congress. 

The following is a sampling of reaction to the proposal. 

State Treasurer Joe Ma- 
lone, a Republican: “Elected 
officials have become too 
powerful, too entrenched. All 
too often their number-one 
objective is to simply prolong 
their stay in office. Limiting 
terms is a way to take power 
away from politicians and 
give more power to citizens. 
Those who serve the maxi- 
mum number of terms can 
always climb up the ladder if 
they’re doing a tremendous 
job. Those who don’t seek higher office can still find 
other ways to help society.” 

Former state representative 
John Flood, a Democrat: 
“Term limitation is not the 
answer, length of session is. 
The solution is to get them 
out of the building and make 
them rely on the private sec- 
tor for their livelihood. What 
struck me was the number of 
well-meaning young people 
who chose politics as a career 
who had no understanding of 
the business community at Flood: shorter sessions 
all. We’ve created a 12-month 
system, and people haven’t paid attention until the 
horse was out of the barn.” 

Former Democratic Nation- 
al Committee political direc- 
tor Ann Lewis: “I have a 
hard time understanding 
why it is a conservative prin- 
ciple to deny people the 
chance to vote for the candi- 
dates they want to vote for. If 
you present people with all 
the issues that are at stake, 
what looks like the miracle 
cure at first begins to look far 
less miraculous and far less 
curative. But the short-term attraction just can’t be over- 
looked.” 

Citizens for Limited Taxation executive director Bar- 
bara Anderson: “I'm listening to both sides. One thing 
that has concerned me is the democracy argument, peo- 





Malone: for limits 





Lewis: no miracles 
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ple being able to choose whatever turkey they want for 
as long as they’re foolish enough to do it. But I’m lean- 
ing more toward it than I used to be. As long as the vot- 
ers are making the decision, that makes it all right.” 
WRKO-Radio talk-show 
host Jerry Williams: “I ab- 
solutely support it. I’ve been 
in favor of it for a long, long 
time. The system breeds the 
sort of cronyism and spoils 
system that we have in 
Massachusetts, people who 
are in office for 20 or 30 
years, with their friends and 
neighbors and sisters and 
cousins and aunts on the 
payroll.” 

Secretary of State Michael 
Connolly, a Democrat: “I've always supported the prin- 
ciple of term limits because I believe it will give us a 
healthier balance and guarantees new blood. During my 
time in the legislature [the 1970s], I was struck by the 
people who had been able to 
establish a niche of power, 
who literally and figuratively 
settled in with the idea they'd 
be there for a lifetime. I 
thought that was a real detri- 
ment to good government. 
You want people who are 
really out in the mainstream. 
I want them to stand in line 
in McDonald’s. I want them 
to get stuck in a traffic jam in 
Watertown Square. I want 
people who are living and 
feeling the same things the electorate is.” 

Tax Equity Alliance for Massachusetts executive direc- 
tor Jim Braude (expressing his personal views, not nec- 
essarily those of his organization): “I think it’s very 
seductive, and my knee-jerk reaction is to want to vote 
for it and vote often. But on reflection, it’s another feel- 
good measure that solves 
none of the problems upset- 
ting the public. It won't cre- 
ate a more responsible or 
responsive legislature; all it 
guarantees is turnover. The 
answer is beyond just saying 
we need more and better 
candidates. There’s got to be 
a more level playing field 
created, and that means seri- 
ous campaign-law reform, 
everything from giving legis- 
lators responsible incomes, 
sO we can put an end to outside income, to no carry- 
over of campaign funds. That’s the hard stuff — the easy 
hit is to vote to throw the bums out.” 
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Leavin’ o’ the green 


Hard times hit Boston’s Irish émigrés 


by Mark Leibovich 


ost Irish immigrants in 
Boston are quick to point 
out that people around here 


love their accents. “It’s an immediate 
conversation piece,” says Mai Lawlor, 
originally from County Laois and now 
living in South Boston. “Boston’s an 
Irish town. People eat us up.” 

It’s St. Patrick’s Day at Allston’s 
Kinvara Pub, and Lawlor and a group 
of Irish friends are getting quite a kick 
out of the proceedings. “St. Patrick’s 
Day is a much bigger deal here than it 
is back in Ireland,” she says, glancing 
around the room of wall-to-wall col- 
lege students, many clad in custom- 
made Bud Light St. Patrick’s Day 
painter’s caps and fluorescent-green 
buttons. “Is everybody happy?” the 
bandleader asks from the stage. 
“Yeah!” the room explodes. 

Sean, a more cynical Irish immi- 
grant sitting across the room, would 
answer otherwise. Looking out at the 
sea of green hats and leprechaun 
pins, he proclaims St. Patrick’s Day in 
Boston “more of an excuse to get 
drunk than anything else.” Sure, he 
says, the state’s rich Irish tradition and 
large Irish-American community (30 
percent of the Massachusetts popula- 
tion) have made him feel at home. 
But they’re not enough to get him to 
A steady job, however, 
would. 

Sean, who describes himself as “24, 
poor, and illegal,” has been here 
almost a year. He’s pretty much lost all 
hope of finding anything approaching 
permanent employment in this Irish 
town. 

In Irish-immigrant circles, Sean’s 
story is a familiar one. He arrived in 















Boston last May and moved into a 
three-bedroom apartment in Brighton 
with seven other recent Irish émigrés. 


* 


“a bleak situation” 
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are returning to Ireland in droves, 
marking out a remarkable pattern of 
reverse migration that extends well 
beyond the creaky walls of Sean’s 
once-crowded Brighton apartment. 
According to Francis Costello, Mayor 
Ray Flynn’s liaison to Boston’s Irish 
community, of the roughly 7000 to 
10,000 Irish immigrants who made 
the annual pilgrimage home from 
Boston for the Christmas holiday last 
December, about half decided to stay 
in Ireland, despite an unemployment 
rate there that’s hovered steadily 


e’re out there all alone,’ says 


George, ‘and it’s tough to get people to 


care. This country just won a war. 


That’s big news, not a bunch of young, 


undocumented Irish trying to get by.’ 


He got by on temporary construction 
work until the end of last summer, 
when the jobs, for the most part, 
dried up. He eats “one or two meals a 
day,” has no health insurance, and 
was mugged recently on the way 
home from visiting friends in 
Dorchester (“I lost $20 and gained 26 
stitches,” he says). As soon as he can 
gather enough money for the trip 
home, he says, he’s outta here. He'll 
be the fifth member of his group 
house to leave Boston since 
Christmas. All but one, he says, left 
sooner than they’d planned to. 

Sure, being an Irish immigrant in 
Boston has its benefits. For instance, 
the accent, says Sean, is good for an 
occasional free drink. But when it 
comes to making do in the crippled 
Massachusetts economy, it’s every 
man for himself. And more often than 
not, young and illegal immigrants are 
left out in the cold. 

“It’s a bleak situation that doesn’t 
discriminate,” says Rena Cody, the 
outreach coordinator for immigrants 
and refugees at Neponset Health 
Center, in Dorchester, for the last two 
and a half years. “The only difference 
between Irish immigrants and 
refugees from, say, Haiti, is that peo- 
ple assume that we deal with the situ- 
ation by getting drunk and carrying 
on on St. Patrick’s Day.” 

She’s only part right. For unlike 
other newcomers, 
Boston’s Irish immigrant community 


members of - 


between 17 and 20 percent over the 
last four years. (The figure is closer to 
24 percent in Northern Ireland.) 
Conditions in their native land, they 
determined, are no worse than being 
young, undocumented, and vulnera- 
ble in Boston. And, as Costello points 
out, “if you’re going to be 
poor and unemployed, you 
might as well do it where 
you're not going to be lone- 
ly.” 
** * 

Like the local economy 
itself, the plight of Boston’s 
Irish immigrants has come 
full circle since the salad 
days of the late ’80s. At that 
time, the Hub served as an 
almost Utopian alternative 
to a beleaguered Ireland in 
the throes of an economic 
downturn even worse than 
the one existing there today. 
The Irish migration of those 
years was one of the biggest 
in local history. According 
to Irish Embassy reports, 
153,000 people left Ireland 
between 1985 and 1989. 
And from 1987 to 1990, 
Costello estimates, Boston’s 
Irish-immigrant community 
maxed out at about 35,000 
to 45,000 residents, by far 
the highest per capita Irish 
population of any city in the 
country. The majority of 








Alone in a strange, angry city 


Boston’s “New Irish” (as 
they’ve been called) of the 
mid and late 1980s were 
young, undocumented, and 
university-educated. They'd 
fled the Emerald Isle and 
settled in Boston to stake a 
claim to a slice of the 
“Massachusetts Miracle.” 

And for the most part, 
Boston lived up to its 
promise. Many New Irish 
found work in the then- 
booming building-and-con- 
struction industry, while 
others took waiter and bar- 
tending jobs in thriving 
restaurants here and on 
Cape Cod. The wealth of 
job opportunities coupled 
with the area’s rich Irish- 
American tradition made for 
a nourishing home away 
from home. 

The New Irish of the late 
1980s were bright, skilled in 
building and other trades, 
and adventurous. Many 
came with the simple objec- 
tive of seeing a new part of 
the world, staying a few 
years, making some money 
to help out their families back home, 
and heading back. Their expectations 
were distinct from those of their 
migrant predecessors. 

“In the 1950s,” says Costello, 
“things were so desperate over in 
Ireland you had entire football clubs 
coming over here with no intention of 
ever coming back.” 

Likewise, in the 1840s and ’50s, at 
the height of the Irish potato famine, 
says James Mahoney, assistant in 
charge of Irish affairs to Congressman 
Joseph Kennedy, going back to 
Ireland was the furthest thing from 
the minds of the hundreds of despair- 
ing Irish who made their way to 
Beantown. As Thomas O’Conner 
wrote in his 1984 book Bibles, 
Brahmins and Bosses: A Short History 
of Boston, the “Famine Irish . . . came 
ashore pallid and weak, half-starved, 
disease-ridden, and impoverished, 
with no skills except a most rudimen- 
tary knowledge of farming.” 

The New Irish of the late 1980s, on 
the other hand, had much to offer 
Boston. In Costello’s words, they 
were, and still are, “the best-educated 
generation Ireland has ever pro- 
duced.” And despite the throngs of 
them heading home today from 
Boston and New York (another Irish- 
immigrant mecca that’s experiencing 
a substantial reverse migration), the 
flow of young talent out of Ireland 
remains fast and furious. 

That exodus was spurred in part by 
a betrayal. Notes Costello: “This was a 
generation of young people that 
See IRISH, page 12 
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Father Finn: 


Irish 


Continued from page 9 

wasn’t supposed to emigrate from 
Ireland to begin with. They had high 
hopes.” Indeed, according to Father 
Daniel Finn, of St. Peter’s Parish, in 
Dorchester, who works with many 
Irish immigrants at Brighton’s Irish 
Pastoral Center, these young émigrés 
were raised with assurances from the 
Irish government that they’d have 
opportunities to put their high level of 
training to use. Alas, those opportuni- 
ties never materialized. 

Nor have they come to fruition 
here. Boston circa 1991 is not the 
plum alternative to the Mother 
Country that it was a few years ago. 
After all, the joy ride on the coattails 
of the Massachusetts Miracle has 
come to a grinding halt. Accordingly, 
Costello estimates that Boston’s New 
Irish population today is about half 
the size it was between 1987 and 
1990, a result not only of reverse 
migration, but also of folks heading 
for more fertile economic climes like 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

In a sense, that betrayal has 
become intercontinental. “There’s a 
sense of a broken promise among the 
New Irish in Boston today,” says 
Father Finn. “A lot of them arrive here 
with a chip on their shoulder over 
having to have left Ireland to begin 
with. Then, to find things so difficult 
here, and to have to turn around and 
go back, is especially difficult.” 

“Given their [the Irish immigrants’] 
level of hope and training today,” 
adds Costello, “I'd say it’s all pretty 
sad and ironic.” 

*_* * 

Derek, Moss, and George, all 
undocumented (from Dublin, Kerry, 
and Cork respectively), are three émi- 
grés who, at least for now, have decid- 
ed to stay. The trio is settled in for “a 
few social pints and a little football” at 
the Plough and Stars pub, in Cam- 
bridge, on a recent Saturday after- 
noon. Southampton battles Everton on 
the big corner television set. The 
Birmingham Six, the celebrated group 
wrongly accused of being IRA terror- 
ists who served 16 years in a London 
prison, were released tHree days ago, 
and their newfound freedom is a big 
topic of conversation in the bar. Still, 
Derek, Moss, and George all concede 
that the major issue in their lives on 
this day is the Massachusetts economy. 

“It’s hard to get that excited about 
Irish politics when you're trying to 
feed yourself in Boston,” says Moss, 
adding that he’s hardly paid the Six a 
second notice. “I saw the headline in 


“a sense of broken promise” 
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the Globe,” he says, “and naturally I 
was pleased. Justice, finally — that’s 
great. But I had to get to work and 
didn’t have time to read through the 
article.” 

At least he has work — as a carpen- 
ter. And Derek has been working as a 
furniture-maker. George will only say 
that he’s on a “five-year holiday.” All 
three seem to be getting by okay in 
Boston — for the time being. 

Although they’re quick to point out 
that they’ve been luckier than many of 
their compatriots, life in the big city 
hasn’t been much to write home 
about. 

“We’re out there alone,” says 
George, “and it’s tough to get people 
to care. This country just won a war. 
That’s the big news, not a bunch of 
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young, undocumented Irish trying to 
get by. It’s a struggle for us.” 

No one knows this better than Rena 
Cody, who has seen the plight of 
Boston’s Irish immigrants go from bad 
to worse in the three years she’s been 
here. “I’m getting a sense of déja vu, 
back to 10 years ago, when things 
were getting really bad in Ireland,” 
she says. 

Cody points out that the struggle 
extends way beyond jobs, to no 
access to health care or medical insur- 
ance, to poor and crowded living 
conditions (often in rough neighbor- 
hoods), and to the isolation of being 
strangers in a strange land — not to 
mention the litany of complications 
that arise from being undocumented 
(‘It pretty much restricts you to an 
Irish ghetto and an Irish network,” 
she says). The weak economy only 
intensifies the already precarious Cir- 
cumstances. 

“There’s a real excitement at first,” 
she says, “but economics are the great 
reality tester. People usually come to 
their senses pretty soon, especially 
now.” 

As Frank Costello sees it, there’s 
reason to believe work opportunities 
might improve in the near future 
given the passage last November of 
legislation to increase the number of 
available visas. (The bill is scheduled 
to take effect in October.) There’s also 
hope that Irish workers will benefit 
from the many construction jobs that 
will open up when the Central Artery 
project gets under way. 

But in the meantime, folks like 
Cody are strapped in for a tough ride 
ahead. “I’ve noticed a sense of hope- 
lessness these days, especially among 
immigrants,” she says. Granted she’s 
in a unique position to hear the most 
unseemly stories — she works with 
large numbers of teenage women, 
many of them from rural Ireland, who 
are trying to get by in a big, strange, 
and angry city. But that shouldn’t 
belie the sense of desperation pervad- 
ing all New Irish trying to make it in 
Boston today. It renders the big, 
green carpet rolled out across the city 
on occasions like St. Patrick’s Day 
somewhat meaningless. “Even a lot of 
those who have found steady work,” 
she says, “have spent the last few 
years with their heads in toilet bowls, 
trying to survive.” 

“It can be enough,” she says, “to 
turn the American Dream into a night- 
mare.” Q 
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n January 25, barely a week after 
()*: onset of the war in the Gulf, 

another casualty count made the 
news. The AIDS death toll in this country 
passed the 100,000 mark, nearly double 
the number of Americans killed in 
Vietnam. Yet word of the grim carnage of 
the 10-year epidemic landed with a barely 
audible plop. Locally, the Boston Globe 
played it as a page-14 AP story. The New 
York Times buried it on page 18. It didn’t 
fare much better in the Washington Post, 
which surfaced the story on page 10. The 
bottom line: no big deal. 

Only a few short years after the apoca- 
lyptic AIDS headlines that foretold of a 
rampaging tide of disease and death trau- 
matized a nation (NOW NO ONE IS SAFE 
FROM AIDS — Life, July 1985; or AIDS: AT 
THE DAWN OF FEAR — U.S. News & 
World Report, January, 12, 1987), no one 
seems to care all that much that the future 
is NOW. 

Acknowledging that much of the earlier 
doomsday coverage of the epidemic was 
“exploitive and sensational,” Larry Kessler, 
the executive director of the Boston-based 
AIDS Action Committee (AAC) and a mem- 
ber of the National Commission on AIDS, 
thinks the pendulum has swung too far in 
the other direction. “Now, we’re much 
closer to the numbers [predicted in the 
doomsday scenarios]. . . . and there’s this 
complacency. The media probably felt 
they shot their wad. But it’s the epidemic 
of the century.” 

Late last year, former surgeon general C. 
Everett Koop — whose no-holds-barred 
1986 report on AIDS put the epidemic 
squarely on the nation’s front burner — 
warned gravely that “the headlines have 
died down, so a lot of people think we 
have won the battle. But that’s just not 
true.” 


What gets covered 

To be fair, the press hasn’t exactly rele- 
gated AIDS to the journalistic dustbin. A 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC) chart 
monitoring media coverage of the epidem- 
ic from 1983 through the first three-quar- 
ters of 1990 indicates the volume of AIDS 
coverage in 1990 exceeded that of any 
year other than 1987. (The first major spike 
in AIDS coverage came after Rock 
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Hudson’s death, in October 1985. 
Although Hudson was gay, his on-screen 
persona as a Casanova made him the first 
AIDS martyr that many heterosexuals 
could identify with.) A look at the AIDS 
stories in the newspaper indexes of four 
major metropolitan dailies — the Boston 
Globe, New York Times, Los Angeles Times, 
and Washington Post — indicates that 
each paper produced at least 200 pieces 
on the disease in 1990, with the New York 
Times cranking out more than 400. NBC 
News science correspondent Robert 
Bazell, who has also written about AIDS 
for the New Republic, says he was particu- 
larly proud that the network aired his 
report on the epidemic in the middle of 
the Gulf War, adding, “Quite frankly, I 
didn’t think it was going to get on.” And 
on March 19, the Globe led the paper with 
Kay Longcope’s piece on AIDS patients 
surviving longer. 

But at the same time, the tone of the 
coverage has palpably shifted, the sense of 
urgency, fear, and uncertainty of earlier 
AIDS coverage supplanted by what can be 
characterized as second- or third-genera- 
tion-type journalism. These stories — 
which are far more academic and dispas- 
sionate than the earlier warning-bell genre 
of reportage — tend to treat the disease as 
a news hook for an examination of spinoff 
issues. For example, about 60 of the AIDS 
pieces in the four major dailies could be 
categorized as focusing on “AIDS politics” 
and the “human interest” side of the story. 
Articles dealing with AIDS epidemiology, 
education, and even the medical facets of 
the epidemic lagged behind. 

What were the biggest AIDS stories last 
year? The legal battle of Veronica Prego, 
who sought $175 million in damages after 
she became infected with HIV (the virus 
that causes AIDS) by pricking her finger 
with a needle in a hospital. The high-pro- 
file efforts of ACT-UP, the group of radical 
AIDS activists. The political flap over the 
feds’ move to bar infected people from 
immigrating into the country. The celebri- 
ty-studded death of teen AIDS patient 
Ryan White. (Among those at his funeral 
were Michael Jackson and Barbara Bush.) 

What weren't the biggest AIDS stories 
last year? Almost anything, it seemed, that 

See AIDS, page 14 
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Continued from page 13 

sounded an alarm about the scope of 
the problem. When the World Health 
Organization predicted last July that 
three million women and children 
would die of AIDS in this decade and 
upped estimates of the number of 
people infected worldwide by about 
25 percent (up to eight-to-10 million), 
it landed on page 24 of the New York 
Times. When a June 1990 California 
study reported that up to two percent 
of that state’s adult population — 
most of them heterosexual women — 
are vulnerable to infection through 
sex with intravenous-drug users and 
bisexuals, it made page 57 of the 
Globe. Earlier this month, when the 
Pan American Health Organization 
estimated that more than three million 
residents of the Western Hemisphere 
would be infected by the mid 1990s, 
the news appeared in a five-para- 
graph “Around the Nation” brief in 
the Washington Post. 

“There’s a numbness, people adjust 
to the high body count,” says the 
AAC’s Kessler, explaining why the 
media seem to have soured on the 
spread-of-AIDS story. But he warns of 
a real downside — a dangerous pub- 
lic complacency that the worst is over. 


Have we become jaded? 
According to Kessler, there are sev- 
eral crucial reasorrs news outlets are 
no longer giving the AIDS threat the 
play it once had. “Editors and produc- 
ers start functioning like pollsters,” he 
says, and have concluded that the 
“public is tired of it and don’t want to 
hear it anymore.” Second, reporters 


HIV-positive Prego: sought $175 million 
AP/WIDE WORLD 





horrible things that happens in the 
inner city,” he says with resignation. 
Some of this dwindling interest can 
also be attributed to a backlash that 
has sprung from the horror stories of 
the mid-to-late ‘80s. Back on 
November 24, 1986, Newsweek's 
FUTURE SHOCK cover story began 
with this scenario: on the evening of 
November 21, 1991, the president of 
the United States, estimating that five 
million Americans are infected with 
the AIDS virus, goes on TV to declare 
a state of national emergency. A few 


As long as the public accept the 
myth that AIDS is only a threat in 
bath houses, slums, and Africa, 
there aren’t like to:be many reprises 
of those NOW NO ONEITS SAFE 
FROM AIDS headlines. 


“are burnt out” and many “have left 
the front lines.” The latter’s certainly 
true with some knowledgeable veter- 
ans of the AIDS beat such as the San 
Francisco Chronicle's Randy Shilts, 
who hasn’t covered AIDS for more 
than a year, and the Globe's Richard 
Knox, who’s on sabbatical at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. And 
last, with no dramatic epidemiological 
breakout into the mainstream hetero- 
sexual community and no earth-shak- 
ing therapeutic breakthrough in the 
lab, the story has lost some of its 
news appeal. “Americans in general 
get bored easily,” notes Kessler, 
recounting how jaded journalists now 
tell him, “If there’s a vaccine, call my 
Office.” 

Marlene Cimons, who has covered 
AIDS for the Los Angeles Times since 
the mid ’80s, says reportage on the 
disease reflects the “natural waxing 
and waning of any news story. I think 
it takes a lot more work to get AIDS 
on page one than in the early years of 
the epidemic, but that’s the same with 
every news story.” 

Globe medical writer Judy Foreman 
also talks about the journalistic fatigue 
that has set in regarding the AIDS 
story. “When the epidemic got started, 
we wrote about every new gene,” she 
says. “Then came the realization that 
we were in it for the long haul... . In 
a sense, there’s nothing new to say. 
It’s the same old story — that’s heart- 
breaking to people.” 

For his part, Bazell cites the fact 
that the feared heterosexual AIDS epi- 
demic is spreading most rapidly in 
impoverished communities of color, 
with IV-drug users infecting their part- 
ners, as a reason for the dropoff. “The 
problem with covering that is it 
becomes one more of the long list of 


months earlier, a Los Angeles Times- 
magazine piece written by Neil R. 
Schram, MD, then chairman of the Los 
Angeles City/County AIDS task force, 
projected a 1984-ish 1991, a year in 
which every citizen is subjected to 
mandatory AIDS testing and carries 
the results around on ID cards, sex 
outside marriage is illegal, and all 
pregnant women must submit to an 
AIDS test and undergo an abortion if 
the the result is positive. And in that 
same year (1986), official estimates 
claimed that 1.5 million 
Americans were already 
infected and the US 
Public Health Service 
projected an AIDS case- 
load of 270,00 by 1991. 
Well, it’s now 1991 
and the worst-case sce- 
narios haven't yet 
unfolded. There has 
been no national AIDS 
emergency — in part 
because the issue hasn't 
evoked much but lip 
service from the Reagan 
and Bush administra- 
tions. Despite consider- 
able pressure from “test 
and isolate” conserva- 
tives several years ago, 
there’s been no disrup- 
tive attack on civil liber- 
ties in order to stem the 
epidemic. And the hor- 
rific projections seem to 
have proved a bit pes- 
simistic. The CDC has 
now downgraded the 
number of infected per- 
sons to approximately 
one million, and 








reported13168,000 total 
cases. Those numbers 
may be more guess- 
work than science how- 
ever, and Kessler — 
who thinks the epidem- 
ic is being seriously 
undercounted — figures 
there may be two mil- 
lion infected and 
200,000 already sick. 

The failure of AIDS to 
ravage the countryside 
completely and its rela- 
tively slow spread into 
the middle-class main- 
stream have led some to 
chide the media for 
playing Chicken Little. 
In his well-publicized 
1990 tome, The Myth of 
Heterosexual ~ AIDS, 
Michael Fumento, a for- 
mer AIDS analyst for the 
US Commission on Civil 
Rights, claimed that a 
panicky press helped 
trigger AIDS hysteria. 
Picking up on that 
theme,, Bernard Gold- 
berg, a special corre- 
spondent with the CBS 
news show 48 Hours, recently penned 
a New York Times op-ed piece in 
which he accused the press of “jour- 
nalism by sentiment” and claimed that 
because reporters “specialize in uncrit- 
ical stories about the ‘downtrodden,’ ” 
they decided to make AIDS “every- 
one’s disease.” 

The impact of these theories has 
been both to chill media enthusiasm 
for the anyone-can-get-AIDS article 
and to deepen the denial of those 
who still want to believe that AIDS is 
strictly a disease for gay men and nee- 
dle users. As long as the public — and 
those who sell news to it — accept 
the myth that AIDS is only a threat in 
bath houses, slums, and parts of 
Africa, there aren't likely to be many 
reprises of those NOW NO ONE IS SAFE 
FROM AIDS headlines. 

Yet, in a sense, the hot AIDS story 
of the moment — the debate over 
whether health-care workers should 
be tested for HIV in the wake of reve- 
lations that a Florida defitist probably 
transmitted the Virus to three patients 
— is an echo of those earlier, more 
widespread fears. (On March 16 the 
Herald reported that the state 
Department of Public Health is inves- 
tigating a Massachusetts man who 
believes he was infected by dental 
instruments.) After all, everyone has 
to see a doctor sooner or later. And if 
infection is being transmitted through 
contaminated medical instruments or 
by a doctor’s blood mingling with a 
patient's blood, then the virus is once 
again defying those who'd like to 
rope it off in a dark, quiet corner. 

And that’s why AIDS veterans in the 
media believe the story will return 
with a vengeance. 

“I think it will be back,” says 
Cimons flatly. 

Adds Bazell, ominously, “Anybody 
in the news business who has thought 
the AIDS story is over has been wrong 
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one million students. Let us prove it to you. 
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APRIL 


THU, 11 
SAT, 13 
SUN, 14 
MON., 15 
TUE., 16 
WED, 17 
THU, 18 
MON, 22 
TUE, 23 
WED, 24 


MAY 


TUE, 7 
WED, 8 
THU, 9 
FRI, 10 
SAT, 11 
SUN, 12 
MON, 13 
TUE, 14 
WED, 15 
MON, 20 
TUE, 21 
WED, 22 
THU, 30 
FRI, 31 


JUNE 





SAT, 1 
SUN, 2 
FRI, 14 
SAT, 15 
SUN, 16 
MON, 17 
TUE, 18 
WED, 19 
THU, 20 
FRI, 21 
SAT, 22 
SUN, 23 
TUE, 25 
WED, 26 
THU, 27 


THU, 4 
FRI, 5 
SAT, 6 
SUN, 7 
THU, 18 
FRI, 19 
SAT, 20 
SUN, 21 
FRI, 26 
SAT, 27 
SUN, 28 
MON, 29 
TUE, 30 
WED, 31 


AUGUST 


THU, 1 
FRI, 2 
SAT, 3 
SUN, 4 
FRI, 16 
SAT, 17 
SUN, 18 
MON, 19 
TUE, 20 
WED, 21 


SEPT 
TUE, 3 





SEA 
SEA 
SEA 
SEA 
BAL 
BAL 
BAL 
NY 

NY 

NY 


OCTOBER 


TUE, 1 DET 
WED, 2 DET 
THU, 3 DET 
FRI, 4 MIL 
SAT, 5 MIL 
SUN, 6 MIL 
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AMPUS CAMERA & ELECTRONICS 


660 Beacon Street, B.U. Bookstore Mall 
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APRIL 


MON, 8 
TUE, 9 
WED, 10 
FRI, 19 
SAT, 20 
SUN, 21 
THU, 25 
FRI, 26 
SAT, 27 
SUN, 28 
TUE, 30 


MAY 


WED, 1 
FRI, 3 
SAT, 4 
SUN, 5 
FRI, 17 
SAT, 18 
SUN, 19 
THU, 23 
FRI, 24 
SAT, 25 
SUN, 26 
MON, 27 
TUE, 28 
WED, 29 


MON, 1 
TUE, 2 
WED, 3 
THU, 11 
FRI, 12 
SAT, 13 
SUN, 14 


MON, 15 


TUE, 16 
WED, 17 
MON, 22 
TUE, 23 
WED, 24 


AUGUST 


MON,5 
TUE, 6 
WED, 7 
FRI, 9 
SAT, 10 
SUN, 11 
MON, 12 
TUE, 13 
WED, 14 
THU, 15 
FRI, 23 
SAT, 24 
SUN, 25 
MON, 26 
TUE, 27 
WED, 28 
FRI, 30 
SAT, 31 


SEPT 


SUN, 1 
TUE, 10 
WED, 11 
THU, 12 
FRI, 13 
SAT, 14 
SUN, 15 
MON, 23 
TUE, 24 
WED, 25 
FRI, 27 
SAT, 28 
SUN, 29 
MON, 30 
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Now from Porter Square, 
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Paris, Beijing, Warsaw 
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world, come to Tapas. Or see your travel agent. 
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Cambridge Massachussetts 02140 * (617) 576-2240 * Free Parking 
VISA/MasterCard 
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adies and gentlemen — children, go 

to your room! — the video craze is, 

uh, climaxing. The hottest trend in 

the multi-billion-dollar home-porn- 

movie industry is the amateur adult 

video. Starring: the couple next door. 

Yes, now tucked in among such 

peep classics as Breast Side Story, 

Romancing the Bone, and The Butt Stops 

Here are videos with a decidedly nonpro- 

fessional bent — giggling married couples 

who bump and grind under bad lighting 

amid tacky furniture and scampering pets, 

showing off their less-than-perfect bodies 

for a few bucks and a few thrills. These 

videos, which you can find in Boston and 

beyond, carry titles like Amateur Hours, 

Bus Stop Tales: The Ultimate Amateur 

Series (by Privert Video), and Nasty Jack 
Presents America’s Nastiest Home Videos. 

From Kentucky hayseeds to swinging 
California couples, they’re turning out 
homemade productions that are boffo suc- 
cesses. They sell like hot cakes at Video 
Expo, in the Combat Zone, where there 
are 10 rows of amateur X-rated action, and 
they're rented regularly at mainstream out- 
lets such as Beacon Hill Video. 

The action is beamed to us compliments 
of the home video camcorder, the technol- 
ogy that brought to our living rooms 
startling images of extraordinary people 
making war (US versus Iraq, the LA cops 
versus Rodney King) and that now also 
allows us to witness startling images of 
ordinary people making love. 

From the 1990 B movie Crime Lords to 
the ‘89 top-of-the-line film sex, lies, and 
videotape, Hollywood for the past few 
years has been flirting with the camcorder 
as thematic and scenic device. Now the 
sex industry has taken the concept and run 
with it to the maXXX. Amateur porn cou- 
ples the coarse industrial-strength sex of 
Deep Throat with the wholesome, casual 
charm of America’s Funniest Home 
Videos, producing perhaps the steamiest 
sector in the X-rated-movie realm. 

Call it “America’s Horniest Home 
Videos.” x 


The amateur-blue-movie boom began 
with the birth of the home video cam- 
corder in the early ’80s. Using easy-to- 
operate, lightweight equipment, couples, 
threesomes, et al., started making bed- 
room videos for their own entertainment. 
Then ads started appearing in the adult- 
entertainment press: Joe and Barb from 
Oshkosh seek to sell sex videos of them- 
selves, $29.95. Smelling a quick buck, bed- 
room-production companies began repro- 
ducing like rabbits. 

Gary Mancuso started his magazine 
Video Xcitement five years ago as a venue 
where folks who were tired of watching 
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THE HOTTEST TREND IN PORN: 
THE COUPLE NEXT DOOR 


the same adult titles could swap their com- 
mercial videos. In the beginning, he ran 
maybe five ads from adult-amateur-video 
companies. He had so many amateur ads 
by the end of the first year that he convert- 
ed his product into one geared almost 
exclusively to the amateur-video aficiona- 
do. A year ago, Mancuso says, there were 


about 40 different adult-amateur-video 
companies advertising in his magazine. 
Today there are more than 100. His sub- 
scription list has jumped from 2000 to 6000 
in that time frame; his periodical, based in 
Fraser, Michigan, has become the bible for 
worshippers of adult amateur video. 

And Mancuso says the amateur-video 
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Homegrown 
Video #250: 
cutting edge 
of kink 








business is still in its infancy: “On a scale 
of one to 10, it’s about a one at reaching its 
peak.” 

On a macro level, Mancuso figures the 
adult-video industry produces $2 billion to 
$3 billion in annual sales. Of that, he esti- 
mates the amateur variety accounts for 
maybe 10 percent of the entire pie, up 
from about two or three percent a year 
ago. 

“It’s the hottest thing in adult video — 
by far,” says Dirty Bob, known as the 
Siskel & Ebert of the amateur-adult-video 
world for his monthly reviews (rated on a 
“yank” scale) in Video Xcitement. 

The inexpensive camcorder ($35 to rent, 
$600 or $800 to own) has indeed made 
documentarians of us all. The camcorder is 
now a regular appendage in 10 to 14 per- 
cent of American households. And thou- 
sands of Americans — from secretaries to 
strippers, entwined with their husbands, 
lovers, or swinging strangers — are now 
recording not only their birthday parties 
but also their sexual celebrations. 

The top gun in the amateur field is 
reportedly Homegrown Video, of San 
Diego, whose president, Michael Sisson, 
appeared last month on Sally Jessy 
Raphael (proof positive that these 
Everyman peep productions have pene- 
trated America’s consciousness). Sisson 
told the Phoenix his company sometimes 
receives more than 100 tapes a week from 
amateur X-rated-movie stars who’ve per- 
formed for the hand-held or tripod- 
perched camcorder, up from five to 10 a 
week three years ago. (By contrast, ABC’s 
Top 10 smash America’s Funniest Home 
Videos — the inspiration for some home- 
grown porn — gets between 500 and 750 
tapes a day.) Sisson says he paid between 
$250 and $2500 for these bush-league 
entries; his company now has more than 
400 titillating titles in its library. In the 
month after his appearance on Sally Jessy 
Raphael, Sisson says, business tripled. (He 
declines to cite specific numbers lest he 
give competitors an inside edge.) During 
that time, Homegrown Video received 
2000 inquiries from would-be amateur 
video stars, 80 percent of them from the 
East and Midwest. 

Industry sources say do-it-yourself isn’t 
the only way to get amateur tapes into 
play. Some amateur-movie makers will 
visit your bedroom and shoot the action 
for you. Other companies make you visit 
their studios, where experienced camera- 
men will tape you in a disheveled bed- 
room setting using basic old equipment to 
emulate a spontaneous approach, devices 
that produce what purists call “amateur- 
style” or “pro-am” videos. 

How does a wanna-be John Leslie or 
Seka find these outfits? Here’s how Jack 
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(identified by the caption “Videotapes Sex 
With Wife and Sells it” on Sally Jessy 
Raphael) did it: “Weil, I was working three 
jobs at the time. I was emptying a trash can 
at one of the local restaurants, and there 
was a magazine in the bottom of the trash 
can. I just looked at it, picked it up, started 
thumbing through it, and saw some 
addresses. We first submitted letters, then 
we submitted tapes. And so far, it’s 
helped.” 

He and his wife, Jean (“Videotapes Sex 
With Husband and Sells it”), made love, 
made five tapes, made five grand. Jack 
also took off some weight in the process. 
“We put every effort into it, whatsoever,” 
he said. “I’ve lost as much as three pounds 
at a time filming, which is a real effort.” 

For those who consider amateur porn a 
spectator, rather than a participatory, 
sport, one can now order his or her very 
own custom-made amateur 
video for $11.95 simply by 
punching out a 900 number. 
“Everything from S&M and toi- 
let tricks to your traditional 
fare,” says Scott Burke, director 
of TCA, a diversified marketing 
firm. Burke says he solicits 
everyone from secretaries to 
models to act out somebody’s 
fantasy in these 15- to 30- 
minute shows, which debuted 
in January. 

“Sex sells,” says Burke. “Due 
to the popularity of that crazy 
TV show, America’s Funniest 
Home Videos, it kind of 
dawned on me: ‘If they like 
‘em funny, they might like ’em 
sexy more.’” 


Looking through society’s 
lens, Sally Jessy Raphael views the cultural 
phenomenon of mom-and-pop porn as a 
“marriage between the electronic — the 
public has always been fascinated by any- 
thing that takes place electronically ... 
recording something is seen as a piece of 
glamour — and pornography. 

“I don’t happen to agree with it. I hap- 
pen to believe making love is something 
sacred.” 

Some amateur-sex-movie makers do it 
for the money. Hard times have always 
driven women into the sex industry, and 
now they have the option of becoming 
video vixens. 

On Sally Jessy Raphael, Jack described 
the desperation that led him and his wife, 
Jean, into the deep peep: “We live in a 
small, rural area of the country, and the job 
situation for my wife was rather bleak.” 

Jean found she had a ton of fun making 
the videos. And the experience also 
helped her self-esteem. “She was so bad, 
she didn’t even want to get up and go out 
of the house,” Jack said of his wife. “Didn’t 
know how to drive. Didn’t have the ambi- 
tion to learn. She’s now even close to 
learning to drive.” 

Others are in it for the sheer excitement. 
As a technological tool, the video cam- 
corder opens whole new vistas through 
which one can unleash the latent sexual 
show-off within. “It’s the exhibitionist 
that’s in the little child, the little boys that 
want to measure their organs,” says Sally 
Jessy Raphael. 

“I get turned on knowing other people 
are getting turned on” is how 
amateur-porn goddess-cum- 
erotic dancer Samantha York 


cording to her husband, Doug, 
who spoke with the Phoenix 
from Pennsylvania, York has 
made some 20 amateur videos, 
including solos (“She special- 
izes in large objects,” says 
Doug); sex with a handful of 
men at the same time; and cus- 
tom jobs, including moaning 
out the name of the fantasy 
buyer while doing her thing. 
York, who started doing videos 
after she and her husband 
bought some amateur tapes 
about five years ago and fig- 
ured they could do better, is on 
the verge of turning pro, mean- 
ing she’ll make porn movies for 
big companies in front of expensive equip- 
ment and earn top dollar (the star talent 
reportedly can make more than $1000 a 
day). 

Electra, another top-shelf amateur-video 
queen, believes she is providing a public 
service. “I like to perform for the camera. 
It’s nice to know that you're helping some- 
body to feel good and tur them on,” she 
says in an interview from Houston before 
getting dressed for her job, which is to 
undress in front of men and women while 





Anita and John: taking it off . . . 


dancing. 

The amateur tapes have busted out with 
such intensity that some of the females-in- 
the-flesh are gaining good reputations for 
being baaaad. “A girl might give the best 
deep throat second only to Linda 
Lovelace,” says Dirty Bob, “so she'll do a 
lot of deep throat in movies, get a follow- 
ing, and capitalize on it.” 

Electra, who is 29 and also pines to go 
pro, has a following and a fan club. She 
describes her unique talents this way: “I 
love to do blowjobs. I would say that’s my 
specialty. Another specialty is when I get 
into some real serious fucking, you’re 
gonna hear me do some serious screaming 
— so serious it'll probably make you 
come.” 

x 


If watching professional porno flicks is 
an unrequited one-night stand with an 


unattainable goddess like Christy Canyon 
or Hyapatia Lee (the overwhelming major- 
ity of porn purchasers are, in fact, men), 
then watching amateur-video action is a 
tippy-toed trip next door to peep into your 
neighbors’ bedroom. 

“The buyer obviously prefers watching 
the girl next door,” says Dirty Bob. “And 
there’s always the chance it is the girl next 
door.” : 

She might be a babe. “The amateur is 
more realistic,” says Dirty Bob. “She can be 
gorgeous as hell — but you know she 
didn’t have surgery on her boobs.” 

She might not. “We, as people, are all 
different shapes, sizes, colors, preferences, 
and et cetera,” Homegrown Video's Sisson 
said on Sally Jessy Raphael. “And this is 
what we identify to. I mean, everyone in 
the Hollywood videos are supposedly 10s 
and supermen in bed. . . and that isn’t real 
life. ... As a matter of fact, more glamorous 
people, to speak of people that, let’s say on 
a scale from one to 10 would be a 10, we 
essentially aren't really interested in them.” 

The porno public, some believe, is get- 
ting tired of the same old professional faces 
and plots, the ridiculous pulsating rock- 
Muzak scores, the going through the 
motions. 

“Porn can take a girl and chew her up — 
she gets hard,” says Mal O’Ree, editor of the 
Hustler Erotic Video Guide, which started 
running a review column of amateur 
videos — entitled “Home Strokes” — in 
January of 90. “They lose their spontaneity. 
It becomes a job.” 





. .for getting it on. 


Says Dirty Bob, “The professionals 
know how to flip their hair so they don’t 
block the action. . . . The actual action in 
the professionals, even though it looks hot 
and heavy, it’s ‘Okay, time for a blowjob, 
let’s go do it.’ There’s nothing to lead up to 
it. In amateur, they get into it so much, 
they could care less if their hair is blocking 
the camera.” 

This fly-by-night appeal is evident when 
the sections of the couch split apart during 
a ménage 4 trois in Home Movies Ltd. 4, 








when Helen giggles while performing fel- 
latio in Amateur Hours Volume 26, and, 
on the same tape, when Jimmy and Nono 
have safe sex Jimmy’s wearing a jimmy- 
hat) on a cheesy white sheet spread out on 
a mauve carpet. But this seat-of-the-pants 
quaintness is perhaps quintessentially cap- 
tured on Homegrown Video #250, starring 
Anita and John and Lynda in both solo and 
couple action. 

The back cover’s graphic description of 
said proceedings begins, “Anita starts this 
one with a slow sexy strip from her bra, 
panties, garterbelt and stockings.” Near the 
end it promises, “The camera angles are 
very good.” And there’s some amateurish 
syntax sprinkled in the middle — “deep 
inside this nasty ladies.” 

Like the packaging, the activity inside 
comes warts and all. In fact, Anita has a 
noticeable blemish on her chest. And too 
much make-up. And her black 
stockings are bagging. And 
there’s a voice that sounds like 
Belinda Carlisle on the tape 
deck, before silence sets in. And 
you can see the handcuffs hang- 
ing on her wall. And her shoes 
lined up along her mirror. And 
the shadow of the cameraman as 
he moves about. During one 
sequence, as she is sprawled out 
on her blue comforter, engaged 
in solo sex, her black cat scam- 
pers across her hair. And then, 
for a moment, her entire face 
gets lost behind a fluttering cur- 
tain. After which she is joined by 
John, who attempts a number of 
maneuvers and positions that 
just won’t hold. 

All of which, along with the 
way Anita poses for the camera 
as if at a family picnic, evince a homey 
touch that seems to take the edge off the 
thrashing sex. 

Which is not to say that the amateurs 
hold anything back. In fact, over the years, 
amateur video has gained a reputatibn for 
being on the cutting edge of kink. “I like it 
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So many women like to see themselves, 
they get turned on when they see how 
they look. If you go about it in a certain 
way ... sit and talk to her about art history 
. . . rather than spread her out on the ta- 
ble . . . they will open up like a flower.” 
Mark says that on each tape he tries to 
bring out the woman’s distinctive person- 
ality. He talks about one woman he was 
with. “[She] was lactating; you could drink 
her breast milk. She had this really 
strange look on her face when I was 
sucking her breast. Women have a sexual 
experience when she breast-feeds her 


child — a man would go to jail for 
that. . . . She had a look on her face that 
was so sweet. .. . She’s got me like a man 


and a child at the same. . . . From there, 
you can start to understand the funda- 
mentals of sexuality.” 

As a Buddhist who works to counter the 
violence of professional porn, Mark strives 
for a kinder, gentler bedside manner in his 
videos. He believes men are in a very vul- 
nerable psychosexual meditative state 
when they’re viewing erotica. “The profes- 
sional videos I’ve seen tend to treat women 
badly: they’re sluts and whores and some- 
body screws them and throws them away. 
I think that’s damaging and not good for 
men to see. I believe when men mastur- 
bate, it’s a pretty powerful thing. . . . They 
get inculcated with values and ideas and 
expectations, depending on what they get 
exposed to. Since most men have a fantasy 
sex life, if you’re incorporating violence or 
a disrespectful attitude toward women .. . 
you will burn in that kind of behavior. I try 
to give my customers a totally different per- 
spective: to contemplate the beauty of this 
particular woman and engender more 
respect and understanding for women and 
sex in general.” x 


As these amateur adult videos increas- 
ingly butt up against the mainstream, 
there’s the danger they will end up mim- 
icking their professional predecessors. 
Already there are forces working to rob 
them of their rinky-dink charm. 


‘$A : | 
. £Anita starts this one with 
a Slow sexy strip from her 
bra, panties, garterbelt and 


stockings...” 


better,” says Doug, “because people seem 
to try and get away with more.” Bondage. 
Golden showers. Enema cocktails (“12 oz. 
beer + 6 oz. gin”). 

Part of the amateur appeal is that, when 
real people are making real love, you can 
really see the sparks fly. “The thing that 
separates amateur from so-called profes- 
sional is the enthusiasm of the performers,” 
says Mal O’Ree. “The appeal for me is the 
erotic energy of the amateur.” Says 
Mancuso, “When you get a hus- 
band and wife, there’s more ten- 
derness and affection — not just 
wham-bam-thank-you-ma’am.” 

As sexual cinéma-vérité, ama- 
teur-adult-video makers have the 
ability to experiment in different 
directions, including taking a 
more sensitive approach to on- 
screen sex. 

Mark, 35, from New York 
City, is the artistic director of Far 
East Video, which specializes in 
home movies starring amateur 
Asian women. Mark maintains 
he was living a kind of sex-lies- 
and-videotape existence long 
before sex, lies, and videotape 
hit the big screen. He says he 
traveled the Far East and 
America seeking out women 
who wanted to make love to 
him to the hum of his Betacam. Students. 
Strippers. Nightclub girls. Mark offers 
those in the US $300 up front, a $2 com- 
mission on each sale, and a chance to 
peruse his 2000-client mailing list to make 
sure there’s no one on it who’d know who 
they are. Overseas girls get $40 to $100. 

Mark says you’d be surprised how easy 
it is to get women in front of the camera. 
Many of them, he says, didn’t even get 
paid. “Sex is a liberating kind of thing,” 
he says. “It allows people to open up. 





The professional companies, seeing a 
bonanza in amateur tapes because they 
cost less to produce, are trying to get a 
piece of the action. Industry folks say 
many have set up amateur-video sub- 
sidiaries. Meanwhile, the amateur starlets 
are taking on stage names and churning 
out videos, further blurring the differences 
between pro and am and threatening with 
overexposure amateur video’s perceived 
endless supply of new talent. Amateur 
enthusiasts complain the anything-goes 
home videos are disappearing and are 
being replaced by tapes that are more and 
more conservative. The postal guys, they 
say, are clamping down on things like 
golden showers and fisting. 

Folks like Mal O’Ree say that while ama- 
teur adult videos represent a refreshing 
supplement to the regular sex-tape supply, 
they still can’t touch the appeal of a well- 
made professional piece of work. 
“Amateur porn is here to stay, but it won't 
overtake professional porn,” he says. 
“Guys get into certain actresses. The thing 
that real porn queens have over amateurs 
is that they’re larger than life. The amateur 
is just some guy’s wife who’s a pretty good 
fuck, but she doesn’t have the goddess 
quality of a Tori Welles.” 

Still, the amateur samizdat-style sex 
videos retain an underground innocence 
that will be hard to corrupt totally. Take 
Homegrown Video #250, starring Anita. 
Unlike the pros, who moan and groan 
before the opening credits are even off the 
screen, she performs for more than half an 
hour, in a variety of naughty outfits and 
with an assortment of sexual accouter- 
ments and utters nary a peep of pleasure, 
even as her lovemaking — and her adult 
amateur video — comes to an end. That 
kind of passive passion is just too hard to 
fake. And in the small-time new world of 
porn, realism rules. Q 
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Continued from page 3 

flammable Silber if given his reliance on 
pungent rhetoric, he ever thought of 
himself as the political equivalent of a rap 
group? It was even fun to watch the fur fly 
when Channel 2 brought back Herald 
hack-basher Howie Carr to do com- 
mentary, triggering bursts of self-righteous 
outrage from Globe bigfeet Nyhan and 
Marty Nolan. (Some observers believe the 
Carr flap ruffled the feathers of some of the 
station higher-ups and, in any event, 
Howie was soon gone.) 

It’s been obvious for some time that 
something’s been up with the Jen O'Clock 
News. An ambitious concept to bring local 
print columnists onto the show as 
commentators was abandoned. (I know; I 
was one of the hopefuls.) Reportedly, after 
engaging in a major long- 
range planning process last 
spring and summer designed 
to create a mandate for 
programming, the newsroom 
never received any feedback 
on its efforts. Last fall, the 
Ten O’Clock News became 
the 11 o’clock news, and 
most recently the format was 
changed to more single- 
theme programming. 

Now everyone seems to 
be waiting for the next shoe 
to drop. Panic, dread, and 
anxiety are words that 
accurately characterize the 
current newsroom karma. 
“This is rife with specu- 
lation,” says the News’s 
managing editor John Van- 
Scoyoc, doing his level best 
to remain calm. 

Let’s hope the station 
bosses figure a way to save 
the integrity of the news 
operation and that a David 
Brudnoy-type rescue mission 
won't be necessary. If it is, 
it’s important to remember 
the words of WBZ Radio 
talk-show host Steve Martara- 
no, who, back in the early 
‘70s at public station WNET 
in New York, helped create a trailblazing 
nightly news-and-public-affairs program — 
called The 51st State. The mandate was to 
explore issues (in those days, primarily 
Vietnam) instead of just chasing fires and 
muggings. 

“Only places like the Ten O’Clock News 
have the luxury of doing that,” Martarano 
cautions. “And if they’re not here, we’ve 
lost something.” 

One basic line of thought (I don’t think it 
qualifies as a syllogism) about the Pam 
Smart trial. If the jurors were influenced by 
press coverage, the only one at fault is the 
judge who belatedly sequestered them. 
(And given Smart juror Alec Beckett’s 
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poignant-yet-sober analysis in Wednes- 
day’s Globe of how the jury behaved in the 
case, I have no reason to doubt his 
assertion that it was untainted by the so- 
called media circus.) Gregg Smart’s father, 
William, had it right when he said of the 
trial: “I know why there is so much media 
coverage. It’s because it’s sex, adultery, 
someone murdered, teenagers involved 
with an adult.” And the Herald — which 
knows exactly how to handle sex, blood, 
and rock and roll — kicked the butt of the 
Boston Globe, which tends to treat such 
weakness of the flesh and superego like a 
ton of glowing plutonium. Let’s not be 
hypocrites. This trial turned us all into 
voyeurs, and the Herald happens to make 
a better peep hole. (This opinion will 
dismay the concerned Cambridge woman 
who wrote a very nice letter asking me to 
spank the tabloid for sensationalism. 
Sorry.) 

And while we're at it, let’s tackle the 
stink over that 900-number 
guilty-or-innocent phone 
survey in the March 19 
Herald, the one _ the 
Washington Post said broke 
“new ground for lurid 
coverage.” What’s the big 
goddamn deal? It’s not like [ 
there was anyone left in the 
continental United States 
who hadn't already ventured 
an opinion on Smart's role in 
the case. And who cares 
who sees the results as long 
as the jurors don’t? Frankly, 
this kind of polling seems a 
lot less dangerous than 
when major news orga- 
nizations go around asking 
people how many Gulf War 
casualties would be poli- 
tically acceptable and the 
White House then factors 
the results into its spin and 


























strategy. 
And now a few highlights 
— and some lowlights — for 


the period from March 12 
(when the steamy seduction 
scene came out at the trial) 
up to the verdict. 

March 12: The Herald 
runs a great page-one 
headline — SMART’S TEEN 
KILLER RECOUNTS SEX ROMP — and wins 
the all-important battle of the ice cubes. It 
took Beverly Ford only seven paragraphs 
to get to the alleged recreation of the ice- 
cube scene from 9% Weeks, while you had 
to wade through 24 graphs from the 
Globe’s Bob Hohler to arrive there. 
Hohler, however, scores points for 
recreating the coy dialogue (“Are you 
going to kiss me?” Smart asks her young 
paramour William Flynn) that accom- 
panied the fatal attraction. 

March 13: The Herald goes positively 
Hearstian with tombstoned front-page 
headlines referring to a KILLER TEEN 
(Flynn) and ‘DEMON’ WIFE (Gregg Smart’s 
See QUOTE, page 24 





berated “Killer Teen” for failing to fetch lollipop 
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didn’t want her dog to be traumatized by 
viewing the killing of her husband. But 
only the Herald had the balls to go with 
the can't-miss headline: TEEN: PAM DIDN’T 
WANT DOG TO SEE MURDER. 

March 19: The Herald hauls out the 
heavy artillery: a 100-point COLD AS ICE 
banner headline as well as its 900-number 
gimmick. And if Richard Steele were a 
Herald editor, he would’ve stopped 
columnist Peter Gelzinis before he 
bludgeoned Smart into submission with 
the following aliases: “Spider woman,” 
“black widow,” “ice princess,” and 
“flounder.” Finally, extra points for a 
Herald feature on Van Halen’s role in the 
Smart-Flynn romance (reminding us of the 
group’s prescient hit tune/video “Hot for 
Teacher”) complete with a photo of the 
jamming rockers. (I’m bummed because it 
was taken after Sammy Hagar replaced 
David Lee Roth.) 

March 20: The Globe’s Judith Gaines 
allows Pam’s sister to try to humanize her 
while the Herald’s Harvey Dickson finds 
someone — Northeastern criminal-justice 
professor James Fox — to make the much- 
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desired Chuck Stuart comparison. By the 


Zuckerman: press is “petulant, self-concerned, self-centered, and really downright silly.” 


March 22 guilty verdict seemed a tad anti- 
climatic. On the 23rd, both papers played 
up the role of the taped conversations 
between Pam Smart and her 16-year-old 
intern, Cecelia Pierce, as the key to the 
conviction. But the Herald blew its final bid 
for headline immortality by choosing 
JUROR: TAPES DOOMED SMART instead of 
the obvious choice — JURORS GET SMART. 
Newsweek's “Conventional Wisdom 
Watch” gave him a big downward arrow, 
claiming that “NBC man plays military’s hall 
monitor, fingers pool violators. Frag him.” 
So when he showed up at a March 21 BU 
forum on Gulf War reporting, NBC’s Brad 
Willis might have been looking to redeem 
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himself. He got the chance when the Dean 





AP/WIDE WORLD 


claimed that Fisk had proved to be a real 
thorn in the side of the working press, first 
showing up in the battlefield as a 
“unilateral journalist” (that means not 
attached to any officially sanctioned pool) 
and causing the entire press corps to be 
detained for hours and then falsely posing 
as a pool reporter and again forcing Willis 
to cool his heels at the front while the 
military authorities sorted out the mess. “I 
lost four hours of critical combat coverage 
in Saudi Arabia,” noted Willis, who 
seemed to be doing a reasonable job of 
exonerating himself. 

But as soon as the forum, held at BU, 
was opened up to audience questions, 
Willis was back on the hot seat again. The 
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very first query came from an agitated 


o Quote way, 84 percent of the 543 900-number _ of BU’s College of Communication, Joachim Boston-based Associated Press reporter 
respondents weren't buying Pam’s story. Maitre, read an account — published inthe named Fred Bayles, who claimed that 
March 21: The Globe’s Barbara Carton Independent by British journalist Robert Willis had pulled the same stoolie act with 
Continued from page 22 labors mightily to write the Jekyll and Fisk — of how Willis turned him in to him, spotting Bayles at Khafji and yelling 
mother’s characterization of Pam Smart.) Hyde (charmer or killer?) piece on Pam __ military authorities when he found the non- “Hey, you're spoiling it for the rest of us.” 
March 14: The tasty Herald tidbit of the | Smart. She talks to a lot of people, gets a _— pool accredited reporter hanging around This second wave of attack seemed to 
day is columnist Margery Eagan’s tale __ lot of bio, but ultimately fails because _ the battlefield at Khafji. “You asshole, you _ take some of the starch out of Willis, who 
(drawn from Flynn's testimony) of how, Smart comes off as neither Jekyll nor are prevented from working here,” is how —__ was forced to fall back on the alibi that 
after the murder, Pam Smart once berated Hyde, nor any combination of the two.On _ Fisk recounted Willis’s remarks. “Get out. | while the pool system sucked, it was the 
Flynn for not fetching her a lollipop ata ‘the other hand, Monica Collins of the | Go back to Dhahran.” only game in town. “Once you bought into 
car dealership. (“Now days after he [Flynn] Herald thinks she’s got the defendant When asked to defend himself by the process,” he admonished Bayles 
did kill for her, Smart was yelling that if he figured out, calling her — get this a Maitre, Willis first mustered up a self- lamely, “you became part of the process.” 
really loved her, he would’ve gotten her “profane trollop.” conscious joke about how “the Brits still aes 
the lollipop.”) Smart as cruel Svengali. After this, the coverage surrounding the _‘ think we’re a colony, I guess.” Then he Back in November, U.S. News & World 
March 15: Hohler’s Globe piece on the — Report and Atlantic boss Mort Zuckerman 
disintegrating relationship between Pam was the subject of a brutal GQ profile that 
and Gregg Smart is the best job (and there basically concluded that, as a journalist, he 
were several attempts in both papers) of makes a good social-climbing real-estate 
foreshadowing the dark side of the magnate. Now, in light of some of Zucker- 
accused. One quote from Gregg’s best man man’s remarks at a March 8 meeting of the 
that “Pam didn’t want children,” conjures media department at Ogilvy & Mather, the 
up chilling memories of Chuck Stuart. The same charge is surfacing again. First, 
Herald gets a point for creativity with a Zuckerman pooh-poohed a lawsuit filed 
feature on how video rentals of 94 Weeks by 16 news organizations and journalists 
have boomed since the trial. —- including the Nation, Harper's, In 
March 16: Here's the difference These Times, the Progressive, Mother Jones, 
between the two papers. Both lead their the Z.A. Weekly and the Village Voice — 
> main story with the testimony that Pam that are charging the Pentagon with illegal 


censorship of the Gulf War. And in com- 
ments published by Magazine Week, 
Zuckerman went on to laud media access 
to the Pentagon and added that “the press, 
in my judgment, is petulant, self-con- 
cerned, self-centered, and really downright 
silly, particularly when you compare the 
rather mature intelligence of some of the 
military briefers . . . to the stupidity of 
some of the questioners.” 

That triggered a lusty return volley, 
including an angry Newsday column from 
one of the plaintiffs, Sydney Schanberg, 
and some biting remarks from Harper’s 
publisher Rick MacArthur — delivered at a 
recent Boston Media Action event at the 
State House. 

“Perhaps he has the real-estate business 
and journalism confused,” declared 
MacArthur of Zuckerman. “He knows from 
experience that real-estate transactions are 
best conducted in private, beyond the 
troublesome glare of publicity. It’s quite 
different in matters concerning a sovereign 
people who understand that the ‘Cradle of 
Liberty’ refers to Faneuil Hall’s ideals, not 
Quincy Market’s souvenirs.” OQ 
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The war nobody saw 





Reality gets embalmed 
in the Desert Storm mortuary 


by Jonathan Franklin 


OVER AIR FORCE BASE, Delaware 
D- Even the air is dead in the 

Desert Storm mortuary. A base- 
ment smell mixes with the chemical taste of 
a hospital. Scattered about the various 
rooms, morticians and embalmers and 
medical examiners uneasily gawk at the 
body bags. 

A voice breaks my trance. 

“Got your embalming license, Franklin? 
You can start this afternoon,” says a stocky 
mortician. 

I pause and look around. Scattered 
across the brightly lit room are the naked, 
mangled corpses of US soldiers killed in 
the Persian Gulf. The 28 victims of an Iraqi 
Scud attack are just now being rolled in. 
Through a door marked “Authorized 
Personnel Only,” I see a dead soldier in a 
stuffed uniform, his chin pointed resolute- 
ly forward, his face rebuilt and painted to 
resemble skin. 

At the far end of the building, where the 
FBI agents are fingerprinting the dead (for 
positive identification), lie the most recent 
arrivals. Rigor mortis has captured their 
last agonizing poses; several soldiers, 
chalk-white, rise from their gurneys. 

Posing as a mortician after three weeks 
of studying, I had slipped through four 
levels of security and entered the military 
morgue February 27, during the height of 
the brief ground war. I had guessed that 
Dover Air Force Base, the only mortuary 
handling casualties from Operation Desert 
Storm, might be hiring. 

As a journalist, deception is not a step I 
take lightly. It was only because of the 
Pentagon’s extraordinary efforts to sanitize 
the war through military censorship, the 
feebleness of the media protests, and my 
Jonathan Franklin is a regular contribu- 
tor to the San Francisco Bay Guardian. 
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deep belief that the public must understand 
the realities of war that I decided to go 
undercover. I believe I am the only journal- 
ist to see the dead returned from the Gulf. 

My introductory tour begins alongside a 
corrugated-metal garage door. Here, 
explains my boss, the remains are unload- 
ed. Most bodies, he says, arrive packed in 
ice and have not been embalmed or even 
cleaned. Bodies and body parts are indi- 
vidually numbered as they move through 
the assembly line of reconstruction. My 
tour continues past four bodies — nearly 
intact but with sections viciously torn 
away. One Army soldier lies naked on his 
back. His thighs and forearms are laced 
with muscles, testament to a mighty 
strength. But he was fragile compared to 
whatever tore into the right side of his 
torso. His right arm is nearly gone. The 
braided muscles are now just strings and 
ribbons of flesh. 

Another soldier’s arms are angled to his 
side as if he’s pushing out of his bed. His 
skull is stitched together in slabs. A plaster- 
like mold crudely fills the gaps where his 
mind once lay. His legs are pockmarked 
with burn holes. Something had entered 
them. Bullets? Shrapnel? Friendly fire? 

Workers in the morgue — thinking me a 
peer — tell me stories. Perhaps most 
shocking is the assertion by one morgue 
employee that many battlefield casualties 
are being disguised as “training accidents.” 
The worker, a secretary charged with com- 
puterizing the casualty list from Desert 
Storm, estimates there were “about 200” 
combat deaths. The official Pentagon figure 
at the time was 55, according to Defense 
Department spokesperson Susan Hansen. 

This is only the opinion of one worker, 
who nonetheless had access to a great 
deal of classified information. When I 
asked Hansen about possible discrepan- 
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mote the illusion of a 
bloodless war. 

“I feel like I am cheat- 
ing,” says a freelance mor- 
tician at Dover, as he 
squirts lighter fluid onto a 
palette and mixes a flesh- 
colored paint. In front of 
us lies an Army private. 
His face has been sewn 
together in 14 places, the 
mortician notes. A pool of 
black syrup collects in his 
right ear. The left ear is 
nearly gone, and what re- 
mains is blackened and 
folded toward the ceiling. 

One of the army of blue- 
smocked “inspectors” 
who wander the morgue 
hears the comment about 
cheating and joins us. “It’s 
not cheating,” chuckles 
the inspector. “You can do 
anything here as fong as 


PRwr 


ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST you get the job done.” 


cies, she replied, “There could be a situa- 
tion where there is not a lot of information 
about the cause of demise. But there is no 
deliberate switching of categories of death 
— not that I’m aware of.” 

Last July, morgue workers in Panama 
told me that combat deaths from the 
December 1989 Operation Just Cause were 
often disguised as “training accidents” to 
prevent embarrassing revelations of the 
extent to which US soldiers were killed by 
“friendly fire” from US troops. 

Given the censorship in the Gulf and the 
extensive security at Dover Air Force Base, 
the media have no safeguards should mili- 
tary authorities wish again to distort the 
number of war casualties. Few media outlets 
bother to confirm independently the military 
claims, nor do they seem aware of the well- 
documented history of Pentagon deception. 

If the Pentagon is disguising combat 
deaths, it would be only one part of its vic- 
torious campaign to shield the American 
public from the grisly reality of war. 
Throughout the brief war, military censor- 
ship successfully kept the American public 
from facing bloody images. Even in the 
Dover mortuary, where the carnage is 
obvious, military morticians labor to pro- 


The mortician casually applies layer 
after layer of flesh-like make-up to the 
nose and chin of the dead soldier. The 
face is lumpy and artificial — like painted 
clay not yet smoothed out. 

Toward the end of the tour, we enter a 
deserted room. This, the inspector ex- 
plains, is the new embalming chamber. It 
can handle 100 bodies a day. A trough 
runs across the room to carry away the 
blood of soldiers. Gurneys are tidily 
parked against the trough. Dozens of 
coffins fill a back room, their lids open, 
their crisp padding not yet stained. 

It took three weeks of studying the mor- 
ticians’ craft to slip through the heavy net 
of security guarding this facility. But after 
two hours amid the war gore, I am 
relieved to be leaving. As a hearse escorts 
me off base, I carry with me the indelible 
memory of the dead soldiers’ last expres- 
sions. I have seen probably 20 corpses. 
More than half are those of young African- 
American men. 

These are the grisly images the US pub- 
lic never saw. And for every American sol- 
dier carefully cleaned, rebuilt, and deliv- 
ered home, perhaps a thousand dead 
Iraqis melt into the desert sand. a 
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Bring it all home with the IBM’ PS/I | - 





The IBM PS/1 is a great value, because it valuable tool for everyone in your family. All at 
comes right out of the box with popular options a price that’s right in your neighborhood. - 
already included. You get a high-resolution VGA It’s easy for your whole family to use. Its 
Photo Graphic™ display, an IBM Selectric Touch™ _ built-in tutorial will even teach you how. Then you 
keyboard, a mouse and a built-in modem. Plus can do everything from writing letters to handling 
you get IBM DOS and Microsoft® Works, the budgets. And if you get stuck, you can get 
best-selling integrated software package — a ‘“*HELP”’ with a click of the mouse. 
word processing, spreadsheet, communications The PS/1 can be easily expanded, so it’ll 
and database program. You also get, at no extra grow as your family’s computing needs change. 
charge, three months of the PRODIGY™ service And you'll find the easy-to-use letter-quality IBM 
for home shopping, banking, travel arrangements —__PS/1 printer a perfect addition. 
and more* And, a free trial period of Promenade® Stop in today to learn more about the 
PS/1’s exclusive home education service. computer that brings it all home — the new 
The IBM PS/1 is a new kind of personal IBM PS/1. You’ll want to bring it home, too. > 


computer that gives you the power to do office 
work at home...plus the ease-of-use to make it a 


Bring it all home 
with PS/1. 





1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, 


COMPUTER CENTER __ newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 ~ 


© [BM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 

™PS/1, Photo Graphic and Selectric Touch are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. ‘i 
® Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. — “PRODIGY is a registered service mark and trademark of the Prodigy Services Company. 

© Promenade is a registered service mark of Quantum Computer Services, Inc. : 

*PRODIGY and the support system are available only in the 48 states. Phone charges may apply. 
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Sommerville, MA 
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ty) RATED BEST! 
By Condé Nast 
Traveler Magazine 
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Stay 2 or More Nights! 


TORONTO __:..:209- °239 
WASH., D.C. :..°299- *319 
New Orleans _....339- °379 
LAS VEGAS __... 09 °389 
Williamsburg :..°249- *309 
Hilton Head —..d09°439 


All —- include round-trip jet, 2-3 
nights hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


Go Any Day! Stay 3 or more Nights! 


JAMAICA rom972 ~ 5750 
ST LUCIA = ;...9192 - $784 
ARUBA rom 197 = S513 
BARBADOS _ ...°150 - 51043 
SAN JUAN _ ...°108 - 5662 
ST THOMAS ...5177 - $586 
ST. CROIX = 0941 - $296 


Rates include hotel and transfers, all rates are p.p. dbl. occ. 
3 nts. and vary with departure date. 


GUARANTEED LOWEST AIRFARES 
FROM BOSTON ADDITIONAL! 


FREE! 
Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 

CRIMSON is an official authorized agent 
for all airlines and there is NO EXTRA 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets 
at CRIMSON! 

IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 


THESE AIRLINES. . . American, 
Continental, United, Pan Am , Delta TWA, 


Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


“ By the Gavin Report, the premiere radio and record industry trade magazine. 
AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 
CRIMSON TRAVEL 


TUNE IN 10 39 John F. Kennedy St. 


ee 101.7 Fl en ee 
TO FIND OUT. 


BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
617)742-8500 
Open Monday - Saturday 
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Just call or visit us 
today to send the 
FTD® Easter Basket 
Bouquet. 
Easter is Sunday, 
March 31. 






BOSTON 
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THE BOSTON BELMONT 
SHOPPE, — EDGAR'S FLOWERS AND 
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To answer an ad: 


Look for the Personal Ads with 
= symbol, then call: 


267-1284 1-76-3366 


or use the coupon in the ome. cont $.99 a min.; outside the 
Classifieds Section. 7/508 area codes dial 
1 900-370-2016, $1 amin. 
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MY TRATPFOR’S HEART 




























“Truth-telling at its most ex- 
emplary and courageous. 
The remorseless exercise of 
a reporter’s anguished con- 
science gives us a South 
Africa we thought we knew 
all about: but we knew 
nothing.” —John le Carré 












“Penetrating, comprehensive 
and...heartbreaking.” 

—Washington Post 

Book World 
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A LAW UNTO ITSELF 


The IRS and the 
Abuse of Power 
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“The fullest portrait yet of an 
unchecked agency operating 
while outside the bounds of 
accountability.” 

— Philadelphia Inquirer 








“The stories of taxpayers 
abused by the IRS are chilling.” 
— Chicago Tribune 
















Updated and with a new 
Introduction 





DAVID BURNHAM 


GOOD-BYE 
GONE 
NJ ERA 


EVERY 
AIN’T 
tA AOR 


 PTAR ARI RGERE 


“When Ralph Ellison wrote’ 
about black invisibility in 
white America, he created a 
metaphor that would endure. 
Now Itabari Njeri conjures up 
her history and...makes it 
stirring, heartbreaking, and, 
perhaps most important, 
visible.” 

— The New York Times 
Book Review 


Winner of the 1990 American 
Book Award 
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Journeys Beyond 
the Mirage 
I Oe 


“A thoughtful closeup study of 

the Arab peoples....Lamb 
deals here with most of the 
issues that vex the Middle 
East today — the spread of 
religious extremism, the poli- 
tics of oil, the changing 
image of Israel, the nature of 
Arab terrorism....An excel- 
lent piece | of writing and 
persuasion.” 
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—The New Yorker 
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The Sanat La Hotel 
April Spring Skung Specials! 


$57 ppdo Nightly lodging and lift packages. 


Midweek or weekend. 


46" of snow since March 19th. 
Ski the Best Snow in the East. 


Call now for Super Skiing at great prices. 


1-800-527-9879 


or write for our color brochure 





SUGARLOAF MOUNTAIN HOTEL, BOX 518 CARRABASSETT VALLEY ME 04947 
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~ tfThis Pane Filed. 
Were Having One Heck OF A Day. 


At The Trump Shuttle, we have the largest fleet of back-up planes in the shuttle business. Which 
means if our 8:00 flight fills up, you'll still get a seat on our 8:00 flight. So fly The Trump Shuttle to Boston or 
a We'll make sure you get on the flight you want. No matter how many planes it takes. 


D” THE TRUMP SHUTTLE 


ur professional travel agent or 1-800-247-8786. For information on Trump Pak™ small package service, call 1-800-869-8472. © 1990 The Trump Shuttle, Inc 
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SUICIDE a 


SURVIVING THE DEATH 
OF A LOVED ONE 


The nation’s suicide 


rate skyrockets in the 






spring. In April, it is 


’ 


| 120 percent higher than 
at other times of the year. 
And suicide intimately affects the lives of 
at least six other people who knew the 
victim. Last year alone, about 3.5 million 
people — one of every 71 Americans — 
lost someone they loved to self-inflicted 
death. Yet for all the literature about 
suicide and suicide prevention, little is 
known about what’s experienced by the 
people a suicide victim leaves behind. 

Five years ago this month, staff writer 
Maureen Dezell’s father shot himself twice 
in the chest. He died two weeks later. This 


is her account of coping with that loss. 
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As part of 4 pia World Fair 
extravaganza, the Boston University 
Art History Society will sponsor 
“The Avant-Garde International 
Film Festival.” Screenings will take 
place on April 1, 2, and 7 at 7:30 
p.m. in the George Sherman Union 
Conference Auditorium, 775 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Admission is $4 to each 
screening. For scheduling informa- 
tion, or for information on other 
World Fair events, call 353-3565. 
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MENTAL 


Parenting Your 
Aging Parents: 
a book 

you should own 

Your parents could count on 
Dr. Spock for advice when 
they were raising you — but 
who will you turn to for guid- 
ance as your mom and dad 
grow old? 

Parenting Your Aging 
Parents, by Francine and 
Robert Moskowitz, takes a 
comprehensive look at 
caring for your progenitors 
as they slip into their latter 
years. 

The 304-page book covers 
practical information on such 
topics as choosing medical 
services and obtaining appro- 
priate long-term-care insur- 
ance, in addition to advice on 
financial, tax, and legal mat- 
ters, and counsel on the 
sensitive emotional issues 
that affect the aging- 
parent/adult-child relation- 
ship. 

The authors interviewed 
members of hundreds of fami- 
lies in similar situations while 
researching their book, and 
Parenting is filled with dozens 
of illustrative anecdotes 
intended to prepare readers 
for the kinds of responsibilities 
and decisions they'll have to 
make in the future. 

To order Parenting Your 
Aging Parents, send a check 
for $23.45 ($19.95 for the 
book, plus $3.50 for shipping) 
to Key Publications, Mail Stop 

1304, PO Box 6375, 
Woodland Hiils, California 
91365, or call (800) 735- 
0015. 





— Timothy Gower 
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Golf Tours of Boston 
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ROGER JONES 


Golf is simple in theory: you stalk about an open field, swing clubs, and curse at a little ball. It’s the details that can bog you down: 
securing a tee time, keeping score, replacing divots, and the like. Why not hire a pro to tend to the details? Golf Tours of Boston will 
arrange a day on the links at a variety of courses in Greater Boston and beyond, for groups of any size or skill level, starting at $89 per 
person. You are treated to red-carpet service even before stepping up to the first tee — Golf Tours picks you up at home in a comfy 
remodeled van and treats you to coffee, pastry, and the instructional golf video of your choice (or, if you prefer, Caddyshack) en route to 
the course. After arriving, Golf Tours guarantees your tee times, handles greens fees, and provides a set of clubs, tees, and enough golf 
balls to keep even the worst duffer in the match. A Golf Tours representative will keep score and, if necessary, step in and fill out a four- 
some. Once your match is completed, it’s back in the van for a few cold ones and a relaxing ride home. 

And Golf Tours is undaunted by rain or snow — you can choose an indoor tour and still play the most challenging holes in the world, 
including courses like the famed Pebble Beach in California, on a golf simulator at the Indoor Golf Club, in Norwell. 

Golf Tours of Boston arranges golf vacations and tournaments, too. For more information or to make reservations, call 893-0340. 


A computer system for the rest of us 

The Macintosh Classic is the cheapest Mac Apple’s ever 
made — and since its introduction, last fall, it’s become the 
fastest-selling personal computer in history. But at $1200 to 
$1500 for a model with a hard-disk drive (necessary for any 
serious work), it’s not exactly an impulse buy. 

Through the Boston Computer Exchange, though, you can buy 
something almost as good for about half the price — a used 
Macintosh Plus with a 20-megabyte hard-disk drive for about $750. 

The Plus, now out of production, is virtually identical to the 
Classic. The only differences are that the Plus operates at a 
slightly slower speed and its built-in floppy-disk drive has a 
smaller capacity. “Like Classic Coke, it [the Mac Classic] is 
more hoopla than substance,” says Alex Randall, founder and 
president of the nine-year-old exchange and author of The 
Used Computer Handbook. 

Add Seikosha’s Mac-compatible SP 2000 AP printer ($235 
mail order, less than half the price of Apple’s ImageWriter ID. 
Then throw in WriteNow 2.2 word-processing software ($119 
mail order), which includes spell checking, an electronic the- 
saurus, and automatic footnoting, and you’ve got a complete 
writing system for a byte more than $1100. 

The Boston Computer Exchange is open Monday to Friday 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; call 542-4414. Mac-oriented mail- 
order companies advertise in MacUser and Macworld maga- 
zines, which are sold at most magazine stands. 

— Dan Kennedy 
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— Timothy Gower 





VCR repairs to go: Sandy Mitchell, of Electronics Mobile 
Technicians 





ERIC ANTONIOU 
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The VCR doctors 

Ever wonder what would happen if (shudder) your VCR 
broke? First you’d have to find a place to repair it. If you were 
lucky enough to find such a place (and there aren’t many), 
you'd then have to disconnect the damned thing and schlep it 


_ there and back. And then, of course, reconnect it, which may 


be the most daunting task of all. 

Electronics Mobile Technicians saves that hassle. 
Headquartered in Newburyport, these mobile repairpeople 
will come to your home and fix the machine in question there; 
eight out of 10 VCRs can be repaired within an hour. And as a 
preventive treatment, the “VCR doctors” charge $42.95 for a 
tune-up and cleaning — as well as that pesky task of hooking 
the machine back up to the TV. Best of all, they’re available on 
both weeknights and weekends. 

Call Electronics Mobile Technicians at (800) 445-4827 for 


information and appointments. 
— Ketura Persellin 
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What’s new on the menus 

“It's easy to be inspired by spring,” says Jasper White, 
chef/owner of Jasper’s restaurant in Boston. “By the end of 
winter people are tired of all the root vegetables and heavier 
dishes.” And there’s a lot to look forward to. For White and 
other local chefs, spring is not a simple season, stretching as it 
does from March, when lamb stew seems right, to June, when 
shish kabob is more in order. Inspired chefs let spring run its 
course in their kitchens, adapting and creating dishes to take 
advantage of seasonal ingredients as they become available. 
“The menus almost write themselves, ” says Stuart Cameron, a 
chef at Cornucopia restaurant in Boston. 

For Bruce Frankel, chef/owner of 798 Main restaurant, in 
Cambridge, regional foods are central to his culinary ap- 
proach. “For an appetizer, a gorgeous regional and seasonal 
dish could be ramps, or wild leeks, with tender Taylor bay scal- 
lops from Cape Cod, and the scallops’ pink roe,” he says. “And 
one of my favorite entree combinations is sautéed fiddlehead 
ferns with grilled rack of lamb and new potatoes.” For dessert, 
he'll probably serve an ice-cream sundae with rhubarb sauce. 

At Olive’s, in Charlestown, chef/owner Todd English plans 
appetizers such as warm Parmesan pudding, or sformato, 
served with a sweet-pea sauce and pea tendrils; and aspara- 
gus-crab-and-semolina dumpling fondue, or gratin, with fonti- 
na cheese and lemon zest. Among the entrees: cornbread- 
coated salmon cakes, accompanied by creamy lentils, shaved 
fennel salad, and caper aioli. 

At the Harvard Street Grill, in Brookline, John Vyhnanek 
plans a grilled salmon with wilted pea greens (from his gar- 
den) and sake ginger broth; and grilled breast of duck with 
maple-syrup glaze and fiddleheads. Desserts include a fresh 
strawberry tart, the pastry of which is brushed with melted 
white chocolate; and perhaps a rhubarb sorbet, garnished 
with Vyhnanek’s own mint. 

On the Park is a cozy neighborhood place (i.e., good and 
cheap) in the South End. One of its spring appetizers will be a 
salmon taco — poached salmon with arugula, pickled red 
onion, capers, and creme fraiche, in a taco shell. A highlight 
among chef Tom Schnapp’s entrees is roasted spring lamb with 
a curried demiglace flavored with mint, served with chickpeas 
and a yogurt cucumber salad. 

At nearby Hamersley’s Bistro, look for a ragout of mussels 
with cream and saffron. Entrees include grilled brook trout 
with glazed crab mousseline, served with grilled onion and 
scallions; and garlic custard, served with grilled spring vegeta- 
bles such as broccoli rabe and ramp. For dessert, there’s 
frozen maple-sugar mousse (a New England Shaker recipe), a 
warm rhubarb tart with burnt caramel, and others. 

The spring menu at Lydia Shire’s restaurant, Biba, in Boston, 
includes silken tuna over crisp potato chips (not your mother’s 
tuna casserole, the menu notes), and a soup of native clams, 
garlic chives, and froth of spring sorrel. For entrees, there’s 
tandoori lobster with minted lemongrass oil, or spring baby 
lamb with panzarotti of sheepsmilk cheese, and wild leeks. 
Desserts could include a rhubarb gratin; and a honey crépe — 
a crépe filled with lemon-flavored, souffléd mascarpone and 
topped with a warm liqueur-flavored honey sauce. 

Across town, Shire’s friend Jasper White is also serving baby 
lamb, a rare dish. He marinates it in lemon, olive oil, mint, 
oregano, and garlic, then grills it and serves it with combina- 
tions such as artichoke fritters and roast potatoes. Jasper’s is 
also featuring early spring vegetables, such as baby carrots, 
peas, and early spinach, in its vegetable soup with lobster 
broth. For dessert, maple bread pudding is served with custard 
sauce, and there’s an ice-cream sundae with pineapple- 
rhubarb compote. 

At Cornucopia, fresh berries with prosciutto and mascar- 
pone, and a smoked salmon sausage with dill vinaigrette, are 

two appetizers on the spring menu. Entrees include spicy pan- 
fried soft-shell crabs with lemon butter sauce, served with a 
cold salad of shredded cabbage and julienned cucumber with 
a poppyseed dressing; and roasted rabbit with wild mush- 
rooms and fettucine, served with aioli, tapenade, and walnut 
pesto sauces. A standout dessert is Shaker lemon-meringue 
pie, made with whole slices of preserved lemon, a layer of 
caramel] between the lemon, and a meringue topping. Mmmm! 
— John Mercuri Dooley 
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friend recounts an exceptionally painful 
tale, a story that speaks to the unique 
anguish of being a woman. 

“It was awful,” she says, a slight quiver in her 
voice. “I was standing, waiting for a cab, and I got 
one of those holes in the big toe of my stockings 
— you know how that happens? The nylon gets 
stretched all tight around your toe and it’s like a 
knife. It starts cutting off the circulation to your 
entire foot.” 

She shivers. “I swear. It’s worse than labor.” 

Ah, the indignities of being female. Not that 
there aren’t plenty of non-gender-specific sources 
of indignity out there — any man, woman, or child 
who’s ever been to the dentist, for instance, can 
testify to the humiliation and loss of control one 
feels when one is strapped to a chair, head yanked 
back, mouth jammed full of metal instruments, and 
then asked to respond to a series of questions (“So, 
how’s work?” “Ine.” “And the family?” “Ood.” And 
so on). Likewise, men have to endure a variety of 
undignified, unpleasant conditions, things that 
women don’t encounter — the phrase “premature 
ejaculation” springs to mind. 

But women’s lives are peppered with such small 
realities, facets of life that don’t necessarily impair 
our ability to function but that are nonetheless 
painful, embarrasing, and decidedly undignified. 
Instruments, pieces of apparel, and tools of daily 
life that no male in his right mind would ever 
design for himself. Procedures that would send a 
chill through the soul of even the most hardened 
he-man. And small moments that remind us, time 
and again, of how downright uncomfortable it can 
be to live in world that was largely shaped by men 
— by people, in short, who’ve never had to wres- 
tle their way into a pair of nylons, teeter across 
brick sidewalks in high heels, or look up from a 
cold table at a strange man wielding a speculum. 

Indeed. Poll any woman you know, ask her 
about the special indignities of being female, and 
you will end up with a long list. And usually, as the 
aforementioned hole-in-toe-of-stocking incident 
suggests, it will begin with... 


Ss 

If stockings top the list, it’s not surprising. As 
anyone who’s mastered the simultaneously deli- 
cate-and-gymnastic art of hoisting a long, thin 
nylon tube up above her thighs knows, stockings 
are a major source of indignity in and of them- 
selves. Consider this short list of hosiery ills. 

© Stockings that rip above the knee, causing a 
piece of flesh from your thigh to burst through the 
nylon, where it becomes trapped, vice-like, caus- 
ing a searing pain to shoot through your leg every 
time you try to move, cross it, bend it, and so forth. 

© Stockings that refuse to defy gravity and, 
instead, insist on slipping downward, downward, 
downward through the day, thereby bagging at 
knees and ankles and creating an exceedingly 
annoying case of “crotch sag,” a syndrome whose 
only remedy is a mad dash to the ladies’ room and 
a very bizarre series of hiking-and-stretching exer- 
cises that resemble deep-knee bends. 

¢ Being in between stocking sizes, so that you 
have to endure either the phenomenon of slippage 
(above) or an even more discomfitting disorder, 
being trapped in too-small stockings that won't go 
up all the way, leaving a two-inch gap between the 
crotch of the stocking and the crotch of the wearer. 
This is indescribably uncomfortable, even more so 
because the waist band of the too-small stockings 
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also hits you at the hips, where it digs itself into 
your skin like a knife. 


Female shoes and assorted clothing mishaps 
High heels come in second on the 
appearance/apparel list, with special emphasis on: 
e Smushed-toe syndrome, which occurs every 
time you have to actually stand or walk around in 
said heels for more than, oh, two minutes. 
¢ Bad-imitation-of-a-colt syndrome, which occurs 
every time you have to walk in heels with a tall man 
who's in a hurry. (This is a particular indignity if it 
takes place on a brick or cobblestone street.) 
Lastly, there are the numerous moments when 
your clothing simply fails to cooperate. When you 
look down at a meeting, say, and realize that your 
blouse has sagged open, exposing full view of 
your bra. Or that your skirt has hiked itself up too 
high, exposing either too much slip or too much 
leg. Or those many, many moments when your 
apparel seems to have a mind of its own. The skirt 
that spontaneously turns, leaving the rear zipper 
over by your hip. The slip that spontaneously 
hikes its way up your thighs, forcing you to try to 
reach up and grab it surreptitiously. Or the bra 
(shudder) that spontaneously pops. 


Menstruation 

Again, no surprise here. A woman’s menstrual 
cycle is the physiological counterpart of her stock- 
ings, an inherent source of indignity. Pre-menstrual 
anything (bloat, break-outs, cramps, syndrome) 
are high on the list; so are an astonishing number 
of things that have to do with tampons: 

e the tampon you can’t get unwrapped (usually 
this will be the only one in your possession); 

¢ the tampon you accidentally drop in the pub- 
lic toilet (ditto: this will be your only one); 

e the tampon with the broken string; 

e the leaking tampon (enough said); 

e the slightly dislodged tampon, which causes a 
severe discomfort not unlike hole-in-toe-of-stock- 
ing syndrome; 

© the oooops-I’m-out-of-tampons moment of 
extreme distress, which is inevitably followed by 
the intense and surreptitious search through the 
office for a woman with tampons, which is con- 
ducted with the vigor of a covert military operation 
and accompanied by much silent mouthing and 
hissing (“Do you have a tampon//?”). (Note: in this 
case, every woman in the office is likely to be 
either pregnant or post-menopausal.) 


Sex, contraception, and female health 

Again, many, many candidates. Our top con- 
tenders: 

e the diaphragm that won’t go in; 

e the sponge that won't come out; 

e the cervical cap that won't go in or come out; 

the diaphragm that spontaneously flings itself 
out of your purse while you are in a public place 
(i.e., on the T); 

e the diaphragm that spontaneously flies out of 
your hands while you are trying to deal with it and 
flings itself into the toilet; 

e the full pelvic exam; 

e the phrase “Just put your feet in the stirrups 
and scoot down .. . that’s right . . . a little further 
... a little further . . . just a little further.” 

e and last, but certainly not least, that central 
fact of life and sex that really separates the men 
from the women in heterosexual society: post- 
coital oozing. 
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VICIDE 
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THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND 


BITUARIES OF SUICIDES 
tend to contain eu- 
phemisms: the de- 
ceased died “sudden- 
ly.” “Unexpectedly.” 
I used those words 
five years ago when I 
dictated to a newspa- 
per the sketchy details 
of my father’s self-in- 
flicted death. I used them again three 
years later, in an obituary of a friend 
who'd taken his own life. Each time I 
felt uncomfortable understating such 
a desperate act. And each time I 
knew instinctively what I now know 
for certain: suicide is hardly ever sud- 
den. It’s seldom unexpected. It is also 
one of the most difficult and painful 
of deaths for those who are left 
behind. 

Approximately 30,000 people in 
the United States take their own lives 
each year — an average of one per- 
son every 17 minutes. Studies show 
that eight out of 10 of those people 
give direct or indirect indication, 
before they die, of what they intend 
to do. Suicide is the eighth-leading 
cause of death in the United States 
and the third-highest (after accidents 
and homicide) among people under 
the age of 24. In this country, suicide 
rates peak in the springtime. In April, 
indeed the cruelest month, the 
nation’s suicide rate is 120 percent 
higher than usual. 

The incidence of suicide in 
America is growing. While white men 
over the age of 65 take their own 
lives more often than members of any other segment of 
the population, suicide rates are rising dramatically among 
young people, African-Americans (the suicide rate for 
black women has risen 80 percent in the past 20 years), 
and Hispanics. Studies show that for every “completed” 
suicide, another 300,000 to 600,000 people are unhappy 
enough or desperate enough to attempt to end their lives. 
Suicide experts point out, too, that a number of what are 
termed accidental deaths — those resulting from car acci- 
dents or from alcohol and drug abuse — are, in fact, sui- 
cides. 

As suicide rates go up, the ranks of family members, 
lovers, and close friends of people who take their own 
lives increase as well. Each suicide intimately affects at 
least six other people, according to estimates by the 
National Center for Health Statistics. In 1990 alone, some 
3.5 million people, or one of every 71 Americans, lost 
someone they loved to self-inflicted death. That number is 
growing by 180,000 each year. 

We — people who Rabbi Earl A. Grollman, an author 
and expert on suicide and bereavement, calls “survivor- 
victims” — haven't formed a movement. We don’t tend to 
appear on talk shows. The shelves in libraries and book- 
stores that sag with books on suicide and suicide preven- 
tion offer few titles that address our particular, poignant 
grief. And the scores of therapists who offer services to the 
potentially suicidal are often clueless when it comes to 
providing comfort to the suicide-bereaved. 

Yet the stunning blow of death hits survivor-victims par- 
ticularly hard. We live knowing that someone we love 
endured some of the worst of human suffering: despair, 
emotional torture, and levels of pain so great they turn to 
the ultimate form of self-destruction. Some of us don’t 
even realize the depth of our loved one’s pain until we 
find the evidence: a lifeless, self-mutilated body. Many are 
called to participate in the rituals of death and burial with- 
out having had the chance to say good-bye or to ask 
“Why?” — a question that haunts all of us for the rest of 
our lives, often to the point of obsession. 

Those left behind by suicide are often wracked with 
feelings of guilt and failure, believing we weren't loving 
enough or careful enough or important enough to help 
keep someone alive. Suicide, notes Grollman, is “a whis- 
pered word in our society.” We no 
longer bury at crossroads those who 
murder themselves, desecrate their 
corpses, or refuse to intern them in 
consecrated ground, as we used to — 


even in this country, in this century. But, says Grollman, 
“suicide stigmatizes victims and stigmatizes survivors — 
often for decades after the death.” 

The stigma is unfortunate and unfair — particularly to 
those who've spent months, even years, trying, and failing, 
to comfort the deeply troubled souls of loved ones who 
decide they simply can’t go on. 

“I really wanted to keep him,” murmured my friend’s 
mother, as she and I numbly packed books and records 
into boxes in her dead son’s apartment. She repeated — 
perhaps for the 10th time, perhaps the 50th, in the week 
since he’d died — the story of bringing her 39-year-old 
child home. Taking him to doctors and psychiatrists. 
Encouraging him to try the drugs they’d prescribed to help 
soothe his paralyzing depression. 

“I finally put him in the hospital to try to keep him from 
harming himself,” she said weakly. “I really tried.” 


Y FAMILY TRIED, TOO. 

My father, the son of a cold, often cruel, alco- 
holic father, became a cold, often cruel, alcoholic 
himself. After nearly losing his life to blood poi- 
soning exacerbated by his disease, he joined 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) at age 36. He went back and 
forth between drunkenness and sobriety during his first 
years in the program, then settled into “recovery.” In the 
last 19 years of his life, he never drank. Nor did he ever 
seem to grapple with the anger, the isolation, and the 
sense of failure that drove him to the bottle to begin with. 

Bright, articulate, good-looking, my father spoke frequent- 
ly at AA meetings, which he attended as often as six nights a 
week. Yet he never went through the process AA (and other 
self-help groups) maintain is critical to recovery from addic- 
tion. He didn’t make peace with himself, with his God, or 
with those he’d harmed. He also, occasionally and surrepti- 
tiously, took drugs — something that’s anathema to AA. 

An unaffectionate, undemonstrative husband and parent 
of five children, my father could be aloof and — at least to 
those accustomed to his eccentric behavior and sarcasm 
— amusing. Much of the time, he was merely remote. All 
too often, he was spiteful and verbally abusive, the kind of 
man who'd publicly harangue his children, loudly and sar- 
castically, about their looks, their weight, or their lack of 
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accomplishment. He persistently abused 
my youngest brother, psychologically 
and physically, almost from the time he 
was born. 

For reasons both noble and perverse, 
my mother kept our family “together” for 
25 years. By the time she and my father 
separated, my youngest brother, who my 
father came close to killing at least once, 
had developed a raging alcohol-and-drug 
problem of his own. 

Kevin (as I'll call him; he asked that I not 
use his real name) took about two years to 
kick his addiction problems. (He’s been 
straight and sober now for 11 years.) Once 
he did, he put his life together with a pas- . 
sion — learned a trade, then returned to 
school and graduated with honors. He 
also, belligerently, persistently, and to 
some extent successfully, pursued a nor- 
mal relationship with my father. 

Which was no simple task for anyone. 
As my paternal grandmother said to me 
late one night when I was about 20, “You 
know, even as a child, he was. . . well, 
peculiar.” That peculiarity wasn’t wholly 
unattractive: my father read a lot. He was 
passionate about classical music. He 
played the piano. He built a stereo sys- 
tem unlike any other I’ve seen. He 
dressed well. He could be quite funny. 

But he was also seething with anger 
and unhappiness, feelings that he vented, 
on good days, with silence, impatience, 
and sarcasm, behavior that earned him 
more than his share of nicknames: the 
kids in the neighborhood called him 
“Dracula”; the teenagers, a bit more flip, 
dubbed him “Giggles”; and his brother 
referred to him on at least one occasion 

as “Darth Vader.” At my wedding, a handful of celebrants 
surreptitiously approached my oldest, dearest friend to 
ask, in essence, “Is Maureen’s father always this odd and 
unfriendly?” “Oh, he’s in a great mood today!” she tells me 
she answered. “You should see what he’s usually like!” 

My father was in a “great mood” on my wedding day 
because he’d washed down more than a few tranquilizers. 
That was becoming a habit, as my mother would discover 
when she found pill bottles, hidden in the kinds of places 
she’d found bottles of vodka and Scotch years before — 
sock drawers, light fixtures, toolboxes. 

My mother also discovered, at about that time, that my 
father was having an affair. That precipitated the official 
break-up of what, for a while, hadn’t been much of a mar- 
riage. My parents separated and, for the next nine years, the 
five of us pursued separate relationships with our father. 


N THE FIRST YEARS my father lived alone, I worried 

vaguely that “something might happen.” (As Grollman 

observes, people whisper the word suicide even to 

themselves.) His career as an independent insurance 

broker was shaky; so were his finances. He could no 
longer rely, as he had for years, on my mother’s income 
and her inherited money. And though he had friends, 
including a few girlfriends, he often seemed lonely, bored, 
and unhappy — all classic signs of the kind of severe 
depression that can precipitate suicide. 

But the years passed. And though he’d been unrespon- 
sive and unsupportive when we were younger, the five of 
us kept in regular touch. We celebrated holidays, wed- 
dings, births with him. My sister — who dealt with my 
father’s peculiarities by pretending he was fine — and 
Kevin kept in closest contact. My other two brothers called 
and visited him regularly. As for me, my father and I had 
had an angry, hostile relationship when I was an adoles- 
cent. As we got older, we got along better. We fell into a 
classic Irish familial pattern — when we communicated, 
we talked politics. We sometimes discussed music..And 
we once took a trip together to see the pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz, my father’s idol, perform. 

In January of 1986, at Kevin's urging, my father, who 
lived in Baltimore, came to Boston for a weekend. Kevin 
had recently transferred to college here, and he wanted to 
show off his new life. It became clear in 
the course of the visit that my father, a 
man who drove an Audi, liked to pick 
up the tab at expensive restaurants, and 
shopped at Brooks Brothers, wasn’t just 
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in serious financial trouble, as he’d been off and on for 
years. He was broke. He also was noticeably depressed — 
thinner, grayer, distracted. 

We tried to keep close tabs on him throughout February, 
but he often wasn’t home — or answering his phone. I 
started calling him at his office. The conversations, like so 
many with him, were difficult: “You didn’t look too well, 
Dad. Should you be seeing a doctor or someone?” “I don’t 
know what you’re taking about. I’m fine.” Then in late 
February, he stopped answering his phone altogether. In 
early March, he stopped going to work. 

On March 7, late on a Friday morning, I sat in my living 
room, still in my bathrobe, clutching the arms of a chair. I 


had tried to reach my father intermittently at all hours of 


the day and night for two days, and was convinced he was 
lying in his apartment, dead from a heart attack or stroke. 
(He smoked two packs of cigarettes a day, ate poorly, and 
never exercised.) 

I tried calling Kevin, who was home that week for 
spring break. He didn’t answer: at about the time I was 
dialing, he and my brother Ray (also a pseudonym) were 
breaking down my father’s apartment door. 

Ray called early that afternoon from a hospital, out of 
breath and distraught. “Sit down, you won't 
believe this,” he said, over and over, then 
launched into a distressing, discombobulated 
account involving guns and bullets, an ambu- 
lance, the police. 

Our father was in the intensive-care unit 
with two bullets in his chest. 

I said it flatly: “He tried to kill himself.” 

Ray paused. “Why do you think that?” 

And then I heard Kevin in the background, 
insisting that couldn’t be the case — someone 
had probably broken into my father’s apart- 
ment and shot him. 


HERE IS A LOT OF denial involved in suicide,” 

according to Evelyn Gladu, facilitator of 

Safe Place, a suicide-bereavement group in 

Somerville. In part, that’s because there’s 

no disease or doctor or drunken driver to 
blame for the death. 

“The person chose to do this, and survivors 
ultimately have to come to realize they 
couldn’t have done anything about it,” Gladu 
points out. “There’s denial, there’s disbelief, 
there’s guilt. Spouses continually ask them- 
selves, ‘Why couldn’t I keep my love alive?’ 
Parents take it very hard on themselves, 
because they wanted to be able to protect their 
child, even an adult child. They question 
everything they’ve ever done. Children of sui- 
cides face issues of abandonment and rejec- 
tion, and wonder if this is a legacy — ‘Will I 
end up this way too?’” 

What is perhaps most difficult for survivor- 
victims, contends Gladu, is grappling with the 
awful realization that ending one’s own life is 
an option. “Most people don’t ever realize 
that,” she says. “What suicide does is change 
the way people view the universe.” 

My family couldn’t pretend for very long, to 
ourselves or to each other, that my father was a 
victim of anyone’s vengeance but his own. The 
doctors were certain his wounds were self-inflict- 
ed. They also thought he had a good chance of surviving. 

Initially, we told only the people closest to us what had 
happened. To others, we said, “He had a sudden heart 
attack.” We were secretive in part to protect my father’s 
privacy. And in part to protect ourselves. 

On that nightmarish Friday afternoon, I asked close 
friends who'd had a suicide in their family to take my hus- 
band and me to the airport. I phoned another friend, 
Paula, with whom I was supposed to throw a party for 
friends the following night. Her response was one of the 
more comforting anyone uttered at that time: “Don’t 
worry. Just take care of yourself. I’d only tell who you’d 
tell — people who understand your father isn’t well.” 

Hearing someone acknowledge that my father wasn’t 
healthy helped me enormously in the weeks to come. We 
were beginning to look for places he could get intensive 
psychiatric help. We were bracing for a long haul. 

Then, one night, almost two weeks after he shot him- 
self, a blood clot formed in my father’s lung. He suffered a 
massive heart attack. His kidneys failed. His doctor kept 
him breathing on a life-support system until we could all 












Myth: People who talk about suicide 
don’t do it. 

Fact: Eight out of 10 people who commit 
suicide give some prior verbal, behavioral, 
or situational clue to what they intend to do. 
Statements such as “You'll be sorry when 
I'm gone,” behavior including unsuccessful 
suicide attempts, alcohol or drug abuse, and 
problems like severe depression, anxiety, 
isolation, physical illness, or extreme finan- 
cial difficulty are serious. Do not downplay 
or ignore these signals of distress. 

Myth: People who kill themselves should 
be left alone — they really want to die. 

Fact: Most people who commit suicide 
are ambivalent about whether they want 
to live or die. If you are close to a person 
who seems suicidal and you want to help, 
the most important thing to do is listen. 
Allow the person to talk. Suggest doing 
something active. Most important, make 
them aware that they can get help. 

Myth: Only really crazy people kill 
themselves. 

Fact: People who attempt suicide are 


is inherited. 





rarely psychotic. Anyone going through 
extreme emotional pain can become suici- 
dal. Members of both sexes, all ages, 
races, and classes take their own lives. In 
the United States, people over 65 have the 
highest suicide rate of any age group — 
not because they are sicker, or chronologi- 
cally closer to death, but because so many 
elderly suffer from severe depression. The 
incidence of suicide among other seg- 
ments of the population is growing. Since 
1950, the suicide rate has tripled among 
people under the age of 24. 

Myth: The tendency to commit suicide 


Fact: While there is evidence that some 
forms of clinical depression, which can 
precipitate a suicide, run in families, suici- 
dal tendencies are not genetic. 

Myth: It’s so difficult to know what to 
say to the family and friends of a suicide. 


get to the hospital. He told us our father had about a 1000- 
to-one chance of living — probably in a coma. He sug- 
gested we consider removing the life-support system. We 
agreed. Early the next morning, our father died. 


E WERE MORE FORTUNATE than the families of some 

suicides. We were, at least, able to ask “Why?” 

(My father never answered, but it seemed clear to 

us that he was about to lose his business and 

everything he owned.) We also got our chance to 
say “Good-bye.” 

But we were also subjected to the stigma most suicide 
survivor-victims suffer. We were treated callously. We 
were blamed. 

Hundreds of people showed up for the wake of a 
depressed and isolated man. Most were supportive. But 
one woman approached my sister and asked: “Isn’t there 
anything you kids could have done for your father? Did 
you all have to leave him all alone?” 

A woman I'd never met came up to me, hugged me, 
then whispered eagerly, “Is it true he was lying there for 
two days?” 

Even in my state of post-death shock, I was stunned at 


HE PERSON 


CHOSE TO DO THIS, AND SURVIVORS 
ULTIMATELY HAVE TO COME TO 
REALIZE THEY COULDN T HAVE DONE 
ANYTHING ABOUT IT. THERE’S 
DENIAL, THERE’S DISBELIEF, THERE’ S 
GUILT. ... WHAT SUICIDE DOES IS 
CHANGE THE WAY PEOPLE VIEW 


THE UNIVERSE.” 


the insensitivity of her question. “If you think about what 
you're asking, which clearly you haven't, you'd realize it 
doesn’t make any sense,” I said to her, before turning 
abruptly and walking away. 

“The only way people know anything about suicide — 
or homicide — is by the way it’s portrayed in the media,” 
says Gladu. “And what is not portrayed in the media is 
what happens to survivors. . . . So the suicide itself 
becomes a curiosity. And there’s a total insensitivity to you 
as a bereaved person. That’s why the suicide-bereaved 
person gets all of these questions about how and why.” 

As a journalist, I've been trained to rattle off information 
that may be unpleasant. I did so, in the months following 
my father’s death, when asked how my father “did it.” But 
I still recoil from that question, even though it comes up 
rarely today. 

Most people have no idea what to say about self-inflicted 
death. In the weeks following my father’s suicide, many 
people told me just that — “I don’t know what to say.” 
Some simply said, “I'm sorry.” Others called. Dropped by. 
Invited us to dinner on the spur of the moment. Listened 


SUICIDE: MYTHS AND FACTS 


It’s better to say nothing. 


and Christmas. 


Fact: The largest number of people 
who commit suicide do so in the early 
spring. Many people become depressed 
when days are short and weather is bad, 
as is often the case in December — and 
suicide rates do rise at that time of year. 
But while the gray dreariness of late win- 





Fact: The suicide-bereaved need 
expressions of support. A card, a short 
note, a few words, or a phone call saying 
“I’m sorry” or “How are you?” provide 
considerable comfort. So does listening, or 
inviting the person to join you in some 
kind of low-key activity. Don’t ask ques- 
tions about how the person who commit- 
ted suicide died. Don’t ask the survivor to 
speculate on why the victim did it. 

Myth: Most people who kill themselves 
do so in December, between Thanksgiving 
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when I rambled on, often incoherently. Let me cry. I appre- 
ciated each and every one of those expressions. 

Not everyone was of comfort. A therapist I saw at the 
time was useless. To this day, I harbor ambivalent feelings 
toward people who never contacted me. I'm still appalled 
by those who responded coldly or cavalierly. (“Well, he 
got what he wanted,” one former friend informed me.) 

And I still resent those who expressed irritation that I 
wasn’t “over it” within six months. As Gladu points out, 
normal bereavement takes 18 to 24 months. Suicide sur- 
vivor-victims are numb for at least six. Our grieving only 
begins then. And healing takes longer. 


HOUGH I DON’T BELIEVE I’ve ever heard a gunshot hit 
someone, I woke up in the middle of the night sev- 
eral times in the months after my father was buried, 
thinking I'd heard bullets exploding into his chest. I 
still have that nightmare occasionally. And the 
degree of self-loathing, despair, and will it took for him to 
perform an act that violent and unnatural still terrifies me. 

The fact my father did what he did also makes me angry. 
Many people who give much more in life than he did have 
gotten a lot less less back. He had a lot to live for. He had three 
grandchildren he seemed to enjoy immensely. 
Today he’d have seven, including my son, 
Christopher, who at two-and-a-half asks that we 
put on records of operas and ballets based on his 
fairy tales, so he can dance and try to act them 
out. That was something I did as a young child, so 
I could be in the same room as my father while 
he listened to music. The records we play for 
Christopher belonged to my father, and I often 
think he’d like listening to them with Chris. 

The kind of pain I felt five years ago, when I 
said good-bye to my father, was palpable for a 
long time. It’s subsided. But the enormous 
sense of sadness I felt at the time has not. 

The last time I saw him, he lay in a coma. I 
stood by his bed, watching him. He hadn’t 
been a particularly good father. Yet we get 
only two parents in life, and we try to forge the 
best relationships with them we can. No one in 
my family had ever neglected or abandoned 
my father. My brother went to extraordinary 
lengths to create a healthy relationship where 
there had been little but anger and hate. Yet, 
standing there in his hospital room, I realized 
that no matter how hard we tried, no matter 
what we did or said, my father felt almost 
entirely isolated. He was incredibly sad. 

“I’m sorry life was so hard,” I whispered, 
leaning over his bed. “Maybe things will be 
easier next time.” 

We buried my father five years ago this 
month. As I walked away from his graveside 
that morning, a tape we had put on of 
Horowitz performing Chopin’s Ballade in F 
minor resounded in the post-ceremonial 
quiet. Horowitz had played it at the concert 
my father and I had traveled together to 
hear. My father had been ecstatic that day. It 
was one of the few times I ever saw him 
really happy. 

I walked though the graveyard alone, reliv- 
ing, savoring, that experience. Through tears, I 

é, stared gratefully at crocuses pushing their way 
out of the frozen ground. 

My life had changed, unalterably. Though I am an energet- 
ic and optimistic person by nature, I now consider the world 
a precarious place. It is filled with snatches of beauty, splen- 
dor, and moments of ecstasy, to be certain. But as anyone 
who’s ever lost someone to suicide knows, it is also a very 
sad — sometimes overwhelmingly unhappy — place. Q 


WHERE TO GET HELP 


For the suicidal or despairing: 
Call the Samaritans, 247-0220, a confidential 24-hours-a- 
day hotline. Or drop in on the Samaritans, at 500 Comm 
Ave, in Kenmore Square, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


For the suicide-bereaved: 

Safe Place, a suicide-bereavement group, meets the first 
and third Thursdays of each month at 7:30 p.m., at Omega, 
in Somerville. For more information, call 776-6369, 24 hours 
a day. 

— MD 


ter often matches the suicidal person's 
state of mind, seeing trees and flowers in 
bloom, people outdoors being active, and 
others’ often-elated moods in springtime 
frequently intensifies the despair. 

Myth: The highest suicide rates are in 
Scandinavia and Japan. In the United 
States, more people kill themselves in the 
crowded, industrialized Northeast than in 
other parts of the nation. 

Fact: Among nations, Hungary and 
Austria have the highest rates of suicides. 
Egypt and Ireland (two nonindustrialized 
and extremely religious countries) have 
among the lowest. In 1986 and 1987, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska, and 
Idaho had the highest suicide rates in the 
United States, according to the US National 
Center for Health Statistics. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Washington, DC, 
and New York had the lowest. 

Data provided by the Samaritans, 
Omega, psychologist Robert D, Wuraftic, 
and Rabbi Earl Grollman. 

— MD 
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CLOTHES 


The best of the face-saving measures 


compiled by Ketura Persellin 


RATING THE SHEER MAKE-UPS 


ULTIMATI 


BARE COVER 
FOR FACE 


> 


Once upon a time, “make-up” was synonymous with “mask.” No more. Many of the better lines of cosmetics now offer one or more sheer make-ups, the newest of which is 


Ultima II’s six-week-old Bare Cover. With these foundations, it’s almost impossible to mess up. The effect is better-looking skin, without the excessively made-up appearance 


(or feel) that compel many women to avoid foundation altogether. 


But are all sheer foundations created equal? We tested the sheerest make-ups of four well-known cosmetic lines, at Bloomingdale's at the Chestnut Hill Mall. The results: 
they vary — not just in packaging but also in benefits, price, and number of available shades. Salespeople recommend that you test the foundation on your face, not your 
hand; they also suggest following the foundation with a dusting of powder; we find that though it can give a more matte, finished look, powder isn’t really necessary. 
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The Nakeds Brush-On Foundation 

Price: $25 

Colors: nine 

Protection from sun: none 

Description: this is ideal for someone who doesn’t want any bother. The foundation 
is surprising at first, because it’s actually a moist powder instead of the traditional liq- 
uid base. But it’s exceptionally easy to apply — and fragrance-free. 

Special benefits: water-resistant 
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Bare Cover for Face 


Price: $20 

Colors: three 

Protection from sun: SPF 15 

Description: more sheer than the Nakeds foundation — it evens out skin tone with- 
out adding lots of color. It goes on feeling very moist and dries to a non-shiny finish. 
It’s also fragrance-free, hypoallergenic, and dermatologist-tested. 

Special benefits: keeps the skin feeling moist 
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CLINIQUE 
Tinted Moisturizer 

Price: $13.50 

Colors: four 

Protection from sun: SPF 6 

Description: offers the lightest coverage we tested. It's a moisturizer-foundation two-fer that 
eventually fades into the skin. It evens out the skin tone, but doesn’t have really long-lasting 
effects. The saleswoman suggested topping it with powder. Tinted Moisturizer is for combi- 
nation, not oily, skin. It’s dermatologist-tested and fragrance-free. 

Special benefits: water-resistant 

CLINIQUE 

Workout Makeup 

Price: $13.50 

Colors: six 

Protection from sun: moderate 

Description: extremely moist and very sheer, with just a hint of opacity — just a bit 
more than Balanced Makeup. It is said to last a long time. It’s dermatologist-tested 
and fragrance-free. 

Special benefits: water-resistant 


— Ketura Persellin 
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Balanced Makeup Base 
Price: $11.50 

Colors: 12 

Protection from sun: none 

Description: somewhat moist and quite sheer — slightly more opaque than the 
Tinted Moisturizer. It’s dermatologist-tested and fragrance-free. 

Special benefits: water-resistant 
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100 Percent Oil Free 
Price: $28.50 

Colors: 14 

Protection from sun: SPF 4-8 

Description: true to its name, this one is water-based, for normal-to-oily skin, and is 
especially good for people with sensitive skin. It’s fragrance-free, hypoallergenic, 
and dermatologist-tested. 

Special benefits. exceptionally broad range of shades 


Prieta 


Make-up Number 1 

Price: $28.50 

Colors: 24 shades 

Protection from sun: SPF 4-8 

Description: for normal-to-dry skin. It’s slightly moist. It doesn’t dry to a matte finish, 
but almost. It’s also fragrance-free, hypoallergenic, and dermatologist-tested. 

Special benefits: exceptionally broad range of shades 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN 

Simply Perfect Mousse Make-up 

Price: $17.50 

Colors: 13, including very dark tones for black women 

Protection from sun: none 

Description: extremely light — it looks like the foam on a frappe. Because it’s so 
sheer, it’s a good choice for someone who doesn't like the feel of foundation. Like 
the others, it doesn’t give a completely matte finish — you add powder for that. It 
goes on feeling watery, not damp, but then takes on a moist feel. After a while, it 
feels a little powdery. It’s hypoallergenic and dermatologist-tested. 

Special benefits: very hygenic, because the foundation isn’t exposed to t! » air; it also 
comes out in measured doses, and doesn’t clog pores 
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effect on women’s lives. 





Secrets of « 


MAKEUP 
ARTIST 


* FASHION 
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Allure: critical and celebratory 


BEAUTY DEMYSTIFIED 


The look of Allure 

Gone are the days when a card-carrying feminist had to feel bad about looking beautiful. Yet the debate rages 
— is Beauty a worthwhile ideal for a woman to strive for or is it antiquated and pre-feminist? 

Condé Nast’s glossy new beauty magazine, Allure, attempts to address that question. Sure, there are the requi- 
site features of standard beauties — a piece on Meg Ryan in the premiere issue, for instance — and the by-now 
standard health and beauty tips. But despite conventional treatments of conventional topics, what comes across in 
this elegant magazine is a more analytical, even more critical, picture of an immensely profitable industry and its 


The subject of the “Controversy” department is “Can a Feminist Be Beautiful?”, in which Betty Friedan 
responds to a forthcoming book lambasting the industry. And in “Lonely at the Top,” Francine Prose takes on the 
subject of high heels, looking at the power dynamics of that stiletto “tap tap.” “It’s hard to explain or even 
describe the particular giddy pleasure of teetering over the pitted sidewalk on three-and-a-half-inch heels,” she 
begins. And perhaps that’s a good starting place these days. It’s okay to feel suspicious of an industry — whose 
ads abound in Allure, incidentally — that tries to sell sheep’s-placenta-based moisturizer at outrageous prices. 
But, Allure implies, it’s also okay to want to make yourself more attractive, and thus more self-confident, 
whether the price is a facial, streaked hair, or a spanking-new lipstick. The bottom line on beauty, as even a 
mouthpiece for the industry seems to realize, is that there is no bottom line. Instead, there are the contradictions 
most women feel about beauty in general, and about themselves in particular. Allure may be capitalizing on 
those contradictions, but it also celebrates them, without apology. 


— Ketura Persellin 
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A kinder, gentler style: Richelieu’s strands of burnished-gold 


PEARLS OF WISDOM 


Getting all choked up . 

Psychedelia is in full bloom these days, what with the resurgence of Pucci knockoffs and 
Mondrian-inspired prints. But so is another side of the 60s — white gloves and hats, pastels, and, of 
course, pearls. Play them as safe or as wild as you choose, with a discreet choker or multitudes of 
Strands wound around and around whatever body part you like. Either way, they're a throwback to 
a kinder, gentler style. One-stranders look a little tame, however, and the costume-jewelry stand-bys 
are offering double, triple, and quadruple strands, on the theory that more is better. 

The best beads going, by Richelieu, are round like pearls but are a dull, burnished gold. The 140- 
inch (to the knee) strand is as versatile as a necklace gets — it can probably even be worn as a to- 
the-elbow-length bracelet. It costs $75. 

Richelieu also makes an adjustable double strand for $22.50 and a 17-inch double strand for $36. 
All are available at Filene’s. Discount- and vintage-clothing stores are other good sources for inex- 
pensive pearls — and maybe your mother’s jewelry box is, too. 

— Ketura Persellin 
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DONNA DOES DENIM 


Karan’s hot new line 

Certain designers seem to capture the style of the time — or @ style, anyway — and reinvent it. 
Donna Karan has done that for several years with DKNY — simple, classic, but totally modern 
clothes with enough detail and elegance to set them apart from the crowd. Now she’s introduced a 
lower-priced, more-casual line called DKNY Jeans. It’s built around comfortable fabrics like silk 
(including a glorious peachy color), cotton jersey, and denim, and it’s a knockout. 

Especially promising are body-hugging blue-denim pieces that are all-out sexy. A pair of denim 
hot pants get their seams defined by gigantic fake pearls. Their companion is a fitted, Peter Pan-collar 
denim jacket with more pearls. The pants and jacket would look great together, or they can be worn 
separately and matched with other pieces, whether from her collection or your closet. The button-up 
denim bustier, for instance, goes under a jacket during the day, or bare atop just about any miniskirt 


to go out at night. 
— Ketura Persellin 
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Pearl-studded jacket and shorts from DKNY Jeans 
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NECKTIES 


I. The hunt 
Neckties are getting wider — just about ‘x 


four inches across at the widest point in : 
this season’s European offerings. But 7 aioe 
, Oe a 









does that mean they’re getting 
any easier to find? Nope. 
Searching for great-looking 
neckwear in this city can 
leave you in knots, unless 
you know where to look. 

One good bet is Daniel 
René (118 Newbury 
Street). The posh haberdasher carries a dazzling array of ties 
($75), custom-made in Italy of fine silk with a satin finish. 
Buyer Stephen Bettinelli reports that floral prints are the 
hottest-selling patterns, but that their wild, paint-splatter 
abstracts remain popular as well. The inventory at Brooks 
Brothers (46 Newbury Street, 75 State Street) reflects a positive 
development: the infamous “power” tie — yellow with tiny 
checks — is no longer de rigueur. “It went out with Reagan,” 
says one salesman, “same as the brown suit.” Even better 
news is that the stodgy clothier has expanded its line of ties to 
include an impressive selection of hip and fun neckwear, 
like muted florals and oversize-paisley pat- 
terns, ranging in price from $38 to $65. 

Back on Newbury, folks who know 
good ties invariably mention Martini 
Carl (77 Newbury Street), which car- 
ries some of the best neckwear in 
town — funky styles, a wide vari- 
ety of Italian silks, really beautiful stuff. 
Mall shoppers can try Abercrombie and Fitch 
(the Atrium, in Chestnut Hill, and the CambridgeSide Galeria, 
in Cambridge) for a wide variety of reps, florals, geometrics, 
and even “scenics” — like tropical settings and street tableaux 
— that have started catching on. Prices vary, starting as low as 
$9.90, up to $45. And Chona, in the South End (450 Tremont 
Street), is acquiring quite the reputation for its inventory — a 
small but decidedly hip selection. 

Too rich and/or exotic for your blood? Then start and end 
your tie search where the straight-laced and penny-wise have 
been shopping for years — Keezer’s (140 River Street, 
Cambridge). Though noted for its high-quality vintage cloth- 
ing, Keezer’s will sell you a brand-new, traditionally styled silk 
tie for $4.50, or a second-hand one for a buck. You might not 
turn many heads, but your accountant will think you’re very 
cool. 














— Timothy Gower 


ll. The care and maintenance 

Neckwear rumor has it that once upon a time, when men 
were men, the accepted way of getting a soiled silk tie cleaned 
was to bring the afflicted garment to a 
tie-cleaning specialist. The special- . Se 
ist would literally take the tie L. 
apart, clean the silk, and F 
stitch it back together by 
hand. Reportedly it made 
for a clean and dapper-look- 
ing tie. 

The advent of dry-cleaning, howev- 
er, has rendered the old tie-cleaning method 
obsolete, and it’s spawned a major dispute within the tie- 
wearing community: that is, when a dirty tie beckons, is it 
worth getting it dry-cleaned? Or should you just throw it out 
and buy a new one? 

Frank Ventola, of Martini Carl of Newbury Street, has been 
dealing in the nuances of ties and their various and nasty 
blemishes for 30 years. “There’s this myth that dry-cleaning a 
tie is bad for the tie,” he says. But generally, he adds, it’s a 
myth perpetuated by dry-cleaners. “You need a degree of 
expertise to get a tie done right, and most dry-cleaners don’t 
have it.” 

Two Greater Boston locales, however, do. 

Ventola is quick to laud the efforts of Jean Palmer Cleaners, 
in Woburn. “They pay attention to their work,” he says. “They 
know that a woven tie and a printed tie should be treated dif- 
ferently.” Jean Palmer does a lot of its 
work through the mail, which 
makes it especially conve- 
nient. Send your dirty tie 
to Jean Palmer Cleaners, 
3c Bryant Street, 
Woburn 01801, or call 
935-7800. It costs $4 per tie, 
plus postage and handling. 

Dayloz Cleaners, at 11 Humphreys Street, in Dorchester, 
has been doing ties right for the last 125 years. They use a 
multi-step system that involves a chemical analysis of the 
stain, a special tie form, and an elaborate steaming and de- 
wrinkling procedure. “A lot of places,” says Michael Winer, 
the current owner of Dayloz and great-grandson of the 
founder, “just flood the stain with chemicals and then just flat- 
ten them out.” In other words, it’s usually a hit-or-miss opera- 
tion. “We make a careful analysis every step of the way,” he 
says. The layman, he adds, shouldn't try to remove the stain 
himself by pouring water or soda on it because “it only deep- 
ens the stain.” , 

Dayloz charges $5 per tie and will gladly pick up and deliv- 
er to your home or office. Call 265-2400. 


— Mark Leibevich 

















THE EVOLUTION 
OF A TRIBE: 


JANUARY Aye 
INEXP. DRUMMER BUT VERY DEDICATED LOOKING FOR : 
BAND/MUSICIANS TO START ORIG. MODERN ROCK 


BAND INFL. REM, U2, CLASH, SQUEEZE. 
CALL DAVE EVES. 


any oleae 
M OR F SINGER WANTED FOR ALL ORIGINAL MODERN == 
ROCK BAND. CALL GREG. 


JUNE 
ORIG. MODERN ROCK BAND SKS VERSATILE 2ND GUI- 
TAR, LEAD/RHYTHM, W/ BU VOC, EQUIP, TRANS. 

CALL GREG. 


JANUARY 
4 Song EP “TRIBE” released oOo 


APRIL 
BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding New Rock Band 


JUNE 
WBCN ROCK 'N' ROLL RUMBLE 
Runners-Up to Heretix 


APRIL 
BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
Best Local Rock Group 


BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL Ftp! 
Best Local Female Vocalist—Janet LaValley 


BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding Debut Album - Indie Label 
“HERE AT THE HOME” 


BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding Female Vocalist - Indie label 
Janet LaValley 


MARCH 
BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
Best Local Rock Group 


BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL Psst 
Best Local Female Vocalist— Janet LaValley BEST 


DECEMBER 


Tribe signs major label record contract with Fz. . 
Slash/Warner Bros. Records 


JANUARY 
Recording begins on Tribe's new album 


It only took three little ads in a place called The Boston - 
Phoenix Classifieds to start one big Tribe. So if you’re 
looking for a band member, rehearsal spe0° or equip- 
ment, look no further than 
Boston’s Arts and Entertain- 


ment Authority. & THE ARTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS: 
BUILDING BOSTON'S BEST BANDS 





Bring it all home with the IBM’ PS/1: 


The IBM PS/1 is a great value, because it 
comes right out of the box with popular options 
already included. You get a high-resolution VGA 
Photo Graphic™ display, an IBM Selectric Touch™ 
keyboard, a mouse and a built-in modem. Plus 
you get IBM DOS and Microsoft® Works, the 
best-selling integrated software package — a 
word processing, spreadsheet, communications 
and database program. You also get, at no extra 
charge, three months of the PRODIGY™ service 
for home shopping, banking, travel arrangements 
and more* And, a free trial period of Promenade® 
PS/1’s exclusive home education service. 

The IBM PS/1 is a new kind of personal 
computer that gives you the power to do office 
work at home...plus the ease-of-use to make it a 


ACS 


COMPUTER CENTER 


valuable tool for everyone in your family. All at 
a price that’s right in your neighborhood. 

It’s easy for your whole family to use. Its 
built-in tutorial will even teach you how. Then you 
can do everything from writing letters to handling 
budgets. And if you get stuck, you can get 
“HELP” with a click of the mouse. 

The PS/1 can be easily expanded, so it’l] 
grow as your family’s computing needs change. 
And you’ll find the easy-to-use letter-quality IBM 
PS/1 printer a perfect addition. 

Stop in today to learn more about the 
computer that brings it all home — the new 


IBM PS/1. You'll want to bring it home, too. 


Bring it all home 
with PS/1. 


1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, 
Newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 


® [BM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
™PS/1, Photo Graphic and Selectric Touch are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. 


® Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 


“PRODIGY is a registered service mark and trademark of the Prodigy Services Company. 


® Promenade is a registered service mark of Quantum Computer Services, Inc. 


*PRODIGY and the support system are available only in the 48 states. Phone charges may apply. 
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Privacy Integrity Experience 


*Gynecological & Contraceptive Services 

Abortion Services - Up to 16 Weeks 

Free walk-in Pregnancy Testing & Counseling 

¢Counseling - Individual, Couples & Groups 

Board Certified Physicians - Pully Licensed Facility 

Prompt Appointments - Days, Evenings & Saturdays 

Private Location, Free Parking & MBTA Access 

Affordable Care - Mastercard, VISA, most health & 
college insurance plans & Medicaid accepted 


10 Perthshire Road Boston,MA. 02135 The 
Crittenton 


HASTINGS HOUSE. 


REPRO 


“THERAPIST 
FINDER — rk® 


Group and Individual 










Connections." 
863-1583 


associates 










A private practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine, 













7» Medical Care provided by Associated 
Physicians, Inc. 











interview me 
without charge 
Call for brochure 










The New Standard 
of Therapy 


_ «i 


Marc D. McGarry 
(617) 630-0094 


Far superior to any therapy! ve had 















e FREE Pregnancy TESTING 
General Anesthesia Birth Control 
Gynecology ¢Tubal Ligation 

e Abortion up to 22 weeks 
eFemale Physicians 


1297 Beacon St. Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge Corner) 


731-0060 










COCAINE. 





Do you know that the Boston 
Evening Medical Center provides 
affordable Birth Control . . . 


e Pap smears 
° Chee & yeast infection treatment 
° st cancer screening 
e Complete lab work: 
urinalysis, anemia testing, oo screening, 
occult blood test and venereal disease checks 
e Patient education in preventive health 
(Breast self-examination) 
e Hormone balance maintenance 
e PMS treatment 
¢ Birth control services 
e AIDS screening 
e Pregnancy testing 


It's really great to know that you have a personal 
care physician that you can depend on. And the 
Boston Evening Medical Center provides me with 
excellent medical care, affordable birth control, 
Pap smears and health screening. And should | 
require it. . . pre-marital blood testing and preg- 
nancy testing. For complex medical problems, 
the specialists are — there for back-up. I'm 
also delighted that the BEMC can handle stress 
management for me and such problems as 
weight control and proper nutrition. Best of all, | 
always get prompt appointments . .. afternoon 
or evening. 






‘ Clothes from 
CUMMINGS 
“Exciting Fashions for Today” 


267-7171 
za 


We are TAHPS, Bay State, U.S. Health, AETNA, 
Mass. Blue Cross and Medicare providers and 
most other insurance plans where applicable. 
We're located at 314 Commonwealth Avenue on 
the Green Line . For your prompt appointment with 
your personal physician . . . call 267-7171. 













VISA | 















We need you. 










(617) 782-7600}: 
1*800°649°CRIT] | 









with CPI a. because with some matters, it's 
THE GIA P : : 
in peychuindagy iB privacy that counts 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 


Everywhere I go these days, I still see yellow ribbons tied around old oak trees, light 
poles, small animals, etc. These supposedly are to show concern for our troops in the 
Middle East. However, as I recall, in the song (you know, “Tie a yellow ribbon ‘round the 
old oak tree, blab, blab, blab”), the guy is question is returning from jail. Presumably be 
went to jail for a reason. Do the troops really appreciate being compared to a criminal? A 
friend tells me that the song is based on a true story, and that the fellow’s crime was 


something along the lines of stealing bread to feed orphans. True? And why yellow? 
Steve Langer 


Chicago 


| 
@ 


by Cecil Adams 





Your tax dollars at work, friends — the Library of Congress has pieced together the 
whole story, or at least most of it. Here are the highlights. 

Yellow ribbons first emerged as a national symbol in January 1981, when they sprouted 
like crabgrass to welcome home the Americans held hostage in Iran. The whole thing was 
apparently dreamed up by Penelope Laingen, wife of Bruce Laingen, US chargé d'affaires 
in Tehran. She was inspired by the song “Tie a Yellow Ribbon Round the Ole Oak Tree,” 
written in 1972 by Irwin Levine and Larry Brown and made famous by Tony Orlando and 
Dawn. The narrator in that song is indeed a recently sprung con; presumably Mrs. Laingen 
overlooked this detail and fastened instead on the use of the yellow ribbon to welcome 
home a long-gone loved one. 

Larry Brown claimed to have heard the story on which the song was based when he was 
in the Army — only the centerpiece wasn’t a yellow ribbon, it was a white kerchief. “White 
kerchief,” however, wouldn't fit the meter, so yellow ribbon it became. In addition to 
being trochaic, yellow seemed “musical and romantic,” Levine said. 
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SLUG SIGNORINO 


The returning-convict story was apparently a widely circulated urban legend. New York 
Post writer Pete Hamill had related it in a 1971 column with a few different details — for 
one thing, the convict told his story not to a bus driver but to some college students 
headed to Fort Lauderdale. Hamill claimed he’d heard the story from one of the students, a 
woman he’d met in Greenwich Village. He sued Brown and Levine for stealing his work, 
but the defense turned up still earlier versions of the tale and the suit was dropped. 

At this point, the thread starts to get a little tangled. Brown and Levine said they had 
invented the yellow-ribbon angle, but if they did they were following a well-trodden path 
— there are several much earlier songs also featuring yellow ribbons and distant 
sweethearts. In 1917 one George A. Norton copyrighted “Round Her Neck She Wears a 
Yellow Ribbon (For Her Lover Who Is Fur, Fur Away).” The 1949 John Wayne movie She 
Wore a Yellow Ribbon featured a hit song of the same name credited to M. Ottner and 
Leroy Parker. And so on. 

The ancestor of all these songs apparently was the popular 1838 minstrel-show song 
“All Round My Hat” (surely you remember it), which sported the line, “All round my hat I 
[wear] a green willow [because] my true love is far, far away.” The song didn’t scan very 
well, which may be why a yellow ribbon was substituted in later versions. At any rate, 
songs with green willows and distant lovers date back at least to 1578. 

So there’s the story, such as it is. It should be noted that yellow ribbon is nota 
traditional symbol. The evidence inclines one to think it was purely a metrical 
convenience hit upon independently by several tunesmiths: Also, contrary to popular 
belief, there is no indication that yellow ribbons had any symbolic value during the Civil 
War. The notion that they did stems from the aforementioned John Wayne movie and is 
purely an invention of Hollywood scriptwriters. 

od 

I was watching this great Greta Garbo movie on TV the other day and wondered .. . 

what movies did she win the Academy Award for? 


iE. 
Chicago 


Not a one. She did win a special Oscar in 1954 for her “unforgettable screen 
performances.” Usually when the Academy makes an award of this type the word 
“unforgettable” can be translated to “numerous, but, indeed, forgettable.” 

& 
AND NOW THIS WORD FROM OUTER SPACE 

How much do the oceans contribute to the density of daylight? Would it be depreciable 
over a land-filled earth? Or further, if we were, as the Stones suggest, to paint everything 
black? But please, Cece, I don’t really want this to happen. 

Rich D. 
Los Angeles 


Forget to take your lithium again, Rich? 


If it’s the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give it to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 












PHOTOS BY JULIE KRAMER 


ad 


DAVID KURTZER 
PRODUCT MARKETING MANAGER 


WLS JOR 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 
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Pe Axé Bahia 





374 Somerville Avenue, Union Square, Somerville, 628-9441. Open 


seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Up a full flight of stairs. 





ahia is the province of 
& Brazil most noted for the 

survival of African reli- 
gion, music, and cuisine. Axé is 
the Yoruba word for what Aretha 
Franklin calls “the spirit.” The 
restaurant, in a manifesto-menu 
co-written by owner-chef-artist 
Ruy Fernandes, defines it as 
“positive energy, strength, hap- 
piness.” My favorite book on 
African culture in the Americas, 
Flash of the Spirit, by Robert Fer- 
ris Thompson, has it spelled 
Ashé and defined as “spiritual 
command.” 

Axé Bahia is Boston’s first 
restaurant claiming to expound 
that spirit in both atmosphere 
and food, yet a very Brazilian 
light-heartedness undermines 
the pretensions. 

The simple, filling food is 
often based on the African tastes 
for palm oil and coconut cream, 
hot pepper, cashew nuts, okra, 
and bitter greens. But it doesn’t 
quite support the pagan intensity 
of the menu prose, which makes 
dinner sound like a Voodoo 
ceremony. 

Pleasant Creole dishes have 
been named after Yoruba spirits, 
but without much logic. A 
seafood salad is reasonably asso- 
ciated with Oxum, the river god- 
dess of love and hidden trea- 
| sures, but another Yoruba river 
goddess, Oya, draws a vegetari- 


| ———_— 


an salad. A shrimp cocktail is 
named for Oxossi, a mighty 
hunter. Ossanha, the one-legged 
herb doctor, gets the grilled pork 
chops when his totem ought to 
be a talking bird. 

Other match-ups make more 
sense, and there may be poetic 
connections within the secrets of 
the Candomblé religion; but the 
menu names appear to have less 
connection to Fernandes’s more- 
traditionally iconographic wall 
carvings of these spirits than do 
the celebrity sandwiches at the 
Stage Deli to the photos on their 
walls. 

It feels like a lost opportunity, 
because these spirits are current- 
ly in the air, on the musical 
wings of the new Paul Simon 
album, The Rhythm of the 
Saints. Simon’s saints are in fact 
the orishas of West Africa, im- 
ported with the slaves and op- 
portunistically allied with Chris- 
tian saints in cults such as Can- 
domblé in Bahia, Cuban San- 
teria, Haitian Voudon, and New 
Orleans’s own Hoodoo. The 
trance drumming and singing, 
preserved, synthesized, and 
intensified from Africa, are the 
foundation rhythms of samba, 
salsa music, zouk, and New 
Orleans jazz, respectively. 

At Axé Bahia one can read all 
this in the menu, in attractive 
calligraphy by Somerville artist 


Stephanie Cooper, and listen to a 
tape of the weird buzz sounds of 
the berimbau, as well as Por- 
tuguese-language radio (when 
it’s on), or tapes of more recent 
music. 

As recommended by our wait- 
er, we skimmed the menu with 
the Axé Bahia special ($21 for 
two, $8 for each additional per- 
son; $7 for one person at lunch). 
That started us out with cru- 
ditées — celery, carrots, brocco- 
li, cauliflower, sweet red- pep- 
per slices — and a spicy dip 
(on the a4 la carte menu as 
Omold at $3.50). All the rest 
came at once, like an Indonesian 
rice table: 

° vatap4, a side dish of entic- 
ing yellow spread rich with 
coconut and shrimp aroma, the 
texture of whipped cream 
cheese and about as rich, with 
cashew nuts sprinkled on top; 

e seafood pie, salt cod and 
peas sandwiched between thick, 
potato-like pastry; 

e xim-xim ($10.95 4 la carte, 
$6 at lunch), a chicken stew in 
coconut milk with onions and 
peppers; 

© moqueca (similar to Janaina, 
$11.95, $5.75), a related stew of 
king mackerel pieces; 

e a third stew of a tropical 
tuber, likely yucca, in the same 
style; ef6, a dish of spinach, 
touched up with dende (palm 
nut) oil, which I thought had 
an off, lardy flavor (I don’t 
know if this is intrinsic to the oil, 
or to how well it ships to 
Boston); 


A simple, filling taste of Africa, by way of Brazil 


by Robert Nadeau 


e garurd, an African-style dish 
of okra stewed ropy and more 
heavily treated with the dende 
oil; fried sweet plantains, the 
quintessential tropical de- 
light; 

e black-eyed peas fried up 
with some farofa, the grainy 
manioc starch typically added to 
most Brazilian stews; 

e a splendid hot sauce of 
chopped yellow peppers with 
some acidity, ideal for cutting 
the oily main-dish stews; 

e and side dishes of farofa and 
white rice. 

The dinner portions for two 
would feed three hungry people, 
and it takes an organized one- 
man kitchen to get all this out. 
The attendant problem is that 
the dishes could arrive hotter 
than they did, and that more 
variation in seasoning would 
help us sort it out, if the restau- 
rant wants to continue present- 
ing it as a tasting menu. 

The other big number is a 
weekends-only special on feijoa- 
da ($21 for two, $8 for each 
additional person, $8.50 at 
lunch), the Brazilian national 
dish of beans and assorted 
meats. Bahia claims to have 
invented this particular variant 
of cassoulet. Axé Bahia uses red 
beans instead of black beans, 
and loads the pot with corned 
beef, a flavorful sausage, and 
what looked to me like smoked 
turkey. I can’t judge the authen- 
ticity of this feijoada, but it’s 
tasty, rather salty, and immense- 
ly filling, especially with the tra- 
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ditional admixtures of farofa 
and white rice. You can cut it 
with side dishes of simple shred- 
ded collard greens, sliced 
oranges, or that softly glowing 
hot sauce. 

As you might expect, Axé 
Bahia has excellent dark-roast 
coffee ($1). If that’s not enough 
caffeine for you, there is iced 
yerba mate ($10, the second- 
deadliest stimulant alkaloid in 
South America. “Natural Brazil- 
ian herbal tea (caffeine free)” 
($1) turns out to be decaffeinat- 
ed mate, an oxymoronic herb 
tea that still requires four sugars 
for peak flavor. 

Only two of the six desserts 
were available on our visit, and 
both were coconut-flavored. I 
preferred the quindim ($2.50), a 
sumptuous yet relatively light 
coconut custard. Cogada ($2.50) 
is more of a with-coffee sweet, 
grated coconut with lots of dark- 
sugar syrup. 

At this stage, Axé Bahia has 
relatively modest decor: tourist 
posters of Bahia, Ruy Fernandes 
wood plaques of the saints, 
some plants, and a fine plastic 
palm tree. Since Brazilians dine 
quite late, the restaurant starts 
with a few Anglo customers, and 
only later fills up with a mixed 
crowd. The lunch menu is just as 
exotic and even more moderate- 
ly priced. Despite the mystical 
chit-chat, the atmosphere is 
more that of a seaside boarding 
house than a primitive rite, the 
flavor more of soul food than of 
high culture. 
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| This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 


These are honest evalua- 
| tions, distilled from our full- 
| length reviews by Robert 





| Nadeau. Every restaurant 





listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
_ type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
| the end of each entry indi- 
| cates the year and month 
| of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
| lar and is the range quoted 
| for entrees, unless fol- 
| lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
| la carte. Bear in mind some 
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RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Café of India, 52A Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-0683. Open Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-midnight; Sat. noon-midnight; and 
Sun. noon-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up two-inch bump. $7- 
$12. 

A conventional Indian-restaurant 
menu reaches Harvard Square, bearing 
some notable vegetarian dishes: espe- 
cially a stunning okra specialty, bhindi 
masala kadahi. Fine fried appetizers and 
stuffed breads. Have the aloo chole and 
baingan bharta off the vegetarian 
entrees. Desserts for hardcore escapists 
only. (12/90) 

China Gate Restaurant, 21-23 
Edinboro St., Boston Chinatown, 482- 
6840. Daily 8:30 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. Access up four steps. $5-$14. 

In the second rank in the strong 

league of authentic Cantonese restau- 
rants in Chinatown, but eminently use- 
ful for late hours — open till 4 a.m. — 
improved service, beer license, and 
huge soups. Have conch (or anything) 
in black-bean sauce, a local seafood in 
ginger and scallions, “king to spares,” 
chow foon noodle plates. But dodge 
Chinese-American and Szechuan tourist 
dishes. At lunch, an all-you-can-eat buf- 
fet. Nix, nix. (1/91) 
Eddie’s Mixed Grill and Sea- 
feed, 20 Waltham St., Lexington, 862- 
1880. Tues.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up 
five steps to bar and some tables; main 
dining room on second floor. $11-$16. 

A suburban steakhouse that also has 
first-class seafood entrees, a feeling for 
Middle East and Cajun flavors, and enor- 
mous, value-priced desserts. Wide-rang- 
ing menu useful for multi-generational 
groups, especially those with a genetic 
tendency to overeat. Boston historical 
photos on walls make a museum for 
out-of-town visitors. Forced to choose, 
I'd go for special entrees and desserts 
rather than appetizers. (11/90) 
Golden Temple, 1651 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-9722, 277-3039. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2 a.m. AE only; no checks. Full bar. 
Ramped access. $5-$20. 

Chinese-American comfort food done 
even better than you remember it. Out- 
standing spareribs. Also competent with 
Peking ravioli and even a few authentic 
Cantonese dishes. Suburban Sunday 
nights of the ’50s recaptured in a hyper- 
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modern atmosphere, yet still cheap in 
constant-dollar terms. (11/90) 
Gyosai, 200 State St., Boston, 345- 
0942. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m, and 
5:30-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. and 5:30-10:30 p.m. AE, CB, 
DC, JCB, MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk- 
level access via elevator to secand level 
of Marketplace Center. Somewhat dis- 
counted parking at State Street Garage. 
$12-$27 Gunch, $7-$11). 

Not the best Japanese restaurant with- 
in three blocks, but it’s a tough three 
blocks, and Gyosai is objectively rather 
wonderful. Impeccable, consistent but 
not that flashy on sashimi, sushi, broiled 
seafood and meat dishes (good kabeya- 
ki eel), tempura, noodles, soups, and the 
little things. Superb hiziki appetizer, if 
you want to try seaweed for the first 
time. Romantic at night; pricy but not 
too crowded by day. (12/90) 
International Restaurant, 3160 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain, 522-7410. 
Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up slight bump from side- 
walk level. $5-$12, most $6. 

Fabulous food, enormous portions, 

cheap too — and all you have to do is 
get used to thinking of Dominican cook- 
ing as the Italian food of the Caribbean. 
Chicharones de pollo that bury Colonel 
Sanders; savory, distinctive stews and 
sauces and soups, notable versions of 
fish in escoveitch, carne cerdo con 
berenguena, mondongo. Matchless rice 
and beans and fried plantain “side dish- 
es.” Eight tables but plenty of take-out if 
the neighborhood makes you nervous. 
(1/91) 
Mama Julia Restaurant, 54 Ben- 
nington St., East Boston Central Square, 
568-9020. Sun. and Tues.-Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. Closed Mondays. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $4-$9. 

Not two blocks from the tunnel toll- 
booths, and you're in South America. 
Specifically Colombia, though good Sal- 
vadoran pupusas are also on the menu. 
Clean, with incredibly cheap, enor- 
mous, delicious soups, especially the 
potato-and-plantain with plenty of 
coriander and the cumin-inflected meat- 
ball. Nifty corn cuisine, and then just 
huge platters of meat and potatoes and 
rice and beans and fried yucca or fried 
plantains. Not very bilingual, but back- 
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to-basics menu is easy to dope out. 
(4/91) 

Mike’s Greasy Spoon, 1744 
Washington St., Boston, 536-1234. Daily 
6 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Sidewalk-level access, accessible 
bathrooms. $3-$6. 

This what all those revival diners 

aspire to and can’t achieve. The secret is 
honest, simple, American cooking — 
whole roast turkeys sliced onto the 
turkey plates, actual broth in the 
seafood chowder, corn-based muffins, 
and real fried chicken. Even what's 
mediocre is mediocre in a traditional, 
satisfying way, like powdery potatoes 
with the classic brown gravy. Great, 
functional tone — a relief from the 
campy, ironic treatment of working- 
class food. (12/90) 
Ocean Wealth, 8 Tyler St., China- 
town, Boston, 423-1338, 423-1339. Daily 
11 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up 10 stairs, second- and 
third-floor dining rooms. $5-$14. 

Live seafood tanks in the dining room 

make your mouth water for authentic 
Cantonese treatments of same, with the 
added novelty of exotic species such as 
eel, giant Pacific clams and oysters, and 
Dungeness crabs. Initial prices were 
quite moderate considering the upscale 
decor and betuxed service. Chef's spe- 
cial duck is a fine platter of land food 
too. The restaurant was trying too many 
things at once when reviewed, but deli- 
cious fun even before it settles down. 
(12/90) 
Ristorante La Questura, 195 
Adams St., Dorchester, 287-9456. Open 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-9:30 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-8 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Ramped 
access. Free parking in lot to the right of 
195 Adams St. $10-$19. 

Here's a thrill for the late Michael 
Milken period — you can sit down to a 
fine Italian dinner in a jail cell. The 
basement holding tank of the former 
Dorchester municipal building has been 
converted by a CDC into a series of 
posh, semi-private dining rooms. The 
food isn’t up to the romantic setting yet, 
but it’s a giant step up for the 
underrestauranted neighborhood. For 
my last meal, give me the fettuccine, 
and the “powder puff bake” for dessert. 
(1/91) 

Siam Square, 86 Harrison Ave., Bos- 
ton, 338-7704, 338-7706. Daily 11:30 







“The rewards were substan- 
tial: well prepared, slightly 
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unusual spicy tastes and 
priced so modestly." 
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a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Steep ramp through narrow 
doorway to some tables, access up three 
steps to main dining room and rest 
rooms. $5-$10. 

Jumps into the top rank of Thai 

restaurants in the area for vivid, highly 
flavored sauces; also respects its China- 
town location with Cantonese-style 
chow foon and steamed ginger fish. 
Remarkable tod mun, chicken coconut 
soup, squid pik pow, sweet curry clas- 
sique. Vanilla tea. Very low prices main- 
tained by small portions, less decorative 
presentations, modest decor, but no sac- 
rifice in taste. (11/90) 
Sibel’s, 100 Peterborough St., Boston, 
267-7346. Daily 11:30 a.m.-4:45 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-$14. 

A mild-mannered, almost British 

interpretation of food from the Lesser 
Antilles, featuring conch fritters, Ja- 
maican patties (turnovers), curries, and 
grilled seafood. Don’t miss the creamy 
Bajan pasta either, or the all-North 
American desserts and fine coffee. 
Some bland dishes, some huge por- 
tions — a very useful neighborhood 
grill with a quiet reggae soundtrack. 
(11/90) 
Sorento’s Italian Gourmet, 36 
Peterborough St., Boston, 424-7070. 
Daily 11 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk 
level. $6-$10. 

A (somewhat yuppie) neighborhood 
pizza parlor with food better than in 
most “Northern Italian” cafés. The secret 
is a short list of top ingredients worked 
into al dente pastas, delectable calzones 
and pizzas, and a couple of creamy 
sauces. Stuff like rigatoni-and-broccoli is 
so good that it shows up the limited set- 
ting and undeveloped desserts and cof- 
fees. (11/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St, 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-$5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken 
takeout into the restaurant category. As 
such, it’s a no-frills, no-service bargain 
in gourmet fast food. Why go to some 
national chain when you can have rotis- 
serie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice 
of yuppie salads and cookies for a few 
dollars more? Bring your favorite barbe- 

Continued on page 14 
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cue sauce from home. (10/89) 

Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back 
Bay, Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon- 


| 11:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six 


steps from sidewalk level. $7-$11. 
Plenty of decor and a trendy South- 


| west menu with Caribbean hedges. The 


unifying theme is dinner as tourism, and 
the commitment to regional flavors is 
only sauce deep. But they do use real 
coriander, and the fried prairie oysters 


| are delicious in addition to affording the 


opportunity for various smutty jokes. 


| Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, 
| and salads decently priced; dodge 


conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 


| Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
| Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 


a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; 


| Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 


Beer. $5-$8. 
A brew pub with excellent ales, 


| working back from the outstanding 
| Charles River Porter. The food is basic 


fern bar, with good chowder, salads, 
burgers, fish and chips, and potato 


| skins. Build your dinner around the 


brews. 


| Cambridge Deli and Grill, 90 
| River St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.- 
| Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards, no 
| liquor. Access up one bump from side- 
| walk level. $5-$7. 


A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place with 
fine barbecued ribs. They are finished 


| on the gas grill, and though this isn’t 
| authentic Kansas City practice, it makes 


a nice order of ribs, cheap. Take out, or 
inhale them right there. (6/90) 


| Jake and Earl’s Dixie Barbe- 
| qwe, 1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
| 491-RIBS. Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No 
| credit cards. No liquor. Access up one 
| bump from sidewalk level. $4-$8. 


Take-out branch of the East Coast 


| Grill decorated like a roadside museum 


of Southern schlock culture and rib reli- 
gion. I’m impressed with the Memphis 
dry-rub ribs. Great sauces and corn- 
bread, too. The jerked chicken is, like, 


| look out there. Tone is late hippy. Wear 


your thickest drawl. (6/90) 

Jimy Mac’s Southern Comfort, 
300 Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
two steps from sidewalk level. $4-$20 


| Cmost $6-$10). 


The most authentically Southern of 
the revival barbecues, with huge, 


| starchy side dishes; large, creamy des- 
| serts; and vast portions of pit-barbecued 
| ribs, spicy fried chicken, and such. 
| There’s also desserts, fried fish, a Sun- 


day brunch with grits and country ham, 
and some Cajun-style dishes, notably a 
fine jambalaya. Great fries. (9/90) 

Porter House Café, 2046 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. Access 
up two bumps from sidewalk level. $6- 


$10. 


Texas heaven in the booths of a 


| Porter Square bar. Food is heavily 
| smoked, Texas style, so start with the 
| pulled chicken and various beef compo- 
| nents. Hot barbecue sauces, and the leg- 
| endary El Yucateco red-pepper sauce. 


Great fries, too, and no-tomatoes chili, 
as it ought to be. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing 111, 1366 Beacon St., Cool- 
idge Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277- 
1022. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 


| Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 
| noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 


Full bar. $6-$12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the mid- 
dlebrow taste for generous platters of 
aptly fried food, inexpensive. The spe- 
cialities are scallion pancake, General 
Gau’s chicken, and sesame beef. (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 
5-9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Street-level access. $6-$13. 

An unusually good Chinese restau- 
rant for the suburbs. The strengths here 
are authentic: dumplings, noodle dish- 
es, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 


| and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic 
steamed dishes. Leans Mandarin. (4/90) 


Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chestnut 
Hill Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 


| 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. $4-$10. 









Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 

restaurant, but rather good for the sub- 
urbs, and a big step up for Coolidge 
Corner. Go for steamed ravioli, spicy 
dishes, and General Gau’s chicken with 
its tasty croquettes. (8/90) 
Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 Mass 
Ave, Central Square, Cambridge, 576- 
1550. Sun.-Thurs, 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access. $4-$13. 

Important concentrations in spicy 
Szechuan dishes, seafood in all provin- 
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cial styles, and cold appetizers. Don’t 
miss jade pea pods, which is actually a 
dish of cold garlicky shrimp with snow 
peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong shill”) 
eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties. (6/90) 

79 Restavrant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full 
flight of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3- 
$11. 

In the heart of the Combat Zone, a 
peaceful and well isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese 
and Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese 
dishes. So you can have Vietnamese 
spring rolls and soup, General Gau’s 
chicken, the chow foon of your pasta- 
mad dreams, and a Vietnamese fruit 
milkshake for dessert. And should. All 
of it good, but the Mandarin-Szechuan 
dishes are among the best of their ilk in 
greater Chinatown. (3/90) 


INDIAN 
Indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 868-1866. Open daily noon- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Side- 
walk-level access. $6-$9. 

Cheap even by Indian-restaurant 

standards, with good tandoori, a num- 
ber of vegetarian curries, a variety of 
breads, fine fried appetizers, and excel- 
lent chutneys and pickles. Informal and 
already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 
Comm Ave, Boston, 247-8181 or 247- 
7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access down seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $4-$13. 

The great marinated beef kebabs and 
the rest of the Middle East menu linger 
on from the Oasis at Kenmore and even 
contribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. 
The Indian staff shows a subtle hand 
with rich, spicy North Indian stews and 
fried appetizers. All the two cuisines 
have in common is that this restaurant 
does both well and prices them tempt- 
ingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Stuxzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to 
most tables via garage and elevator to 
mall; one full flight below street level 
from Boylston St. Free parking under the 
mall or valet parking, $3. $12-$19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto. 
Feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lob- 
ster salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cam- 
bridge, 577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; 
Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $4-$8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with 
a simple, effective menu. Superb appe- 
tizers, and three kinds of homemade 
noodles with a variety of toppings. I 
loved all the noodles and recommend 
fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. (7/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
8:30 p.m. and Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up one 
step from sidewalk level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in 

a somewhat bland Puerto Rican style. A 
big case of fried savories for the nostal- 
gic. Some dishes and drinks from 
Jamaica and the Dominican Republic as 
well as Puerto Rico. (5/90) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town, 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., and Sun. 8 a.m.- 
1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authenti- 

cally homemade. No atmosphere, but 
you may never lift your face from out- 
standing platters of felafel, kibbeh, 
humous, marinated kebabs, and a pow- 
erful sautéed chicken. (2/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St., Chelsea, 
884-4349. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Up one step 
from sidewalk level. $5-$10. 

Mild flavored meat and potatoes (and 

seafood), and incredibly generous for 
the price. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, 
plato montanero, chorizo sausage, and 
excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.-Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. 
Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $8-$12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 
(though none too spicy) Jamaican 
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(mostly) delights. Exotic flavors run 
through trimmings like the corn breads 
with caraway, rice and beans with 
coconut milk, and fried plantains. I also 
maximally recommend the clear-broth 
Grenada conch chowder, anything 
“jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. (4/90) 

Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine 
(Chelsea only). Both locations up one 
step from sidewalk level. $7-$13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clien- 
tele. Try the funkier and Southerner dish- 
es such as jalisco tamale, puerco adoba- 
do, molotitos, or the no-spice fried dish- 
es like pollo a la tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little 
more savor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All 
credit cards, Full bar. $16-$24 (ac). 

Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank in 
its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. 
The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover ver- 
sions, but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t 
be overawed, be happy. (9/89) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4- 
10 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Wheelchair accessible via garage and 
lobby. Validated parking, two hours 
free. $10-$17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor cas- 
tle with old-fashioned classic French 
food, but done in a style of geriatric 
blandness. Good wine list and simpler 
dishes will get you through to dessert, 
where there is a good selection. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Botolph’s on Tremont, 569 Tre- 
mont St., South End, Boston, 424-8597. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Access up a few steps 
from street level. $6-$13. 

A '90s grazeteria — entrees are held 












bacon and eggs are eggs. It’s pretty hard to screw either of 
them up. And Leo’s Place, on JFK Street in Harvard Square, 
doesn’t. But the ingredients are not what make the place special. 

What does make it special is Leo’s Place’s particular knack for 
preparing the perfect egg, sunny-side up. They fry the eggs to an 
ideal oozing consistency, so the yoke melts out all over the plate, 
making for easy bacon-dippin’. And, certainly, bacon dipped in 
yoke is among the simplest of life’s pleasures, right up there with 
sex and hitting a golf ball just right. 

The oozing-egg phenomenon is not unique to Leo’s, but for 
some reason bacon and eggs just taste better there. So do the 
omelettes (try the zesty pepper omelette for $3.60) in the morning. 
So do the burgers (try the double cheeseburgers for $3.30) at 
lunch. So do the kabob dishes (try the beef-kabob plate, with 
Greek salad, rice, and pita bread for $4.75) at dinner. And so do the 
Greek cookies (95 cents), any time. 

All this might have less to do with the quality of Leo’s food 
(which is generally high) and more with the bacon-and-eggs sensi- 
bility of the place. It’s an atmosphere that’s sorely lacking today in 
Au Bon Square, and it makes Leo’s all the more refreshing. Leo’s 
serves good, fresh food at low prices in a friendly, down-to-earth, 
and unpretentious manner. In short, it’s the embodiment of every- 
thing The Square, circa 1991, isn’t. 

Richard Bezjian, co-owner of Leo’s with his brother Raffi, says 
the place has a loyal clientele who consider Leo’s to be a second 
home of sorts. “I know about 90 percent of the faces that come in 
here,” he says, “and I know about 70 percent by their first names.” 
He adds that Harvard Square can grow and develop all it wants “as 
long as the people stay the same.” 

Bezjian learned his trade at the famous Tommy’s Lunch, on Mt. 
Auburn Street. He left there nine years ago, and, along with Raffi, 
bought Leo’s from a guy named Leo (who'd been there 15 years) 
and kept the name. The spot was occupied originally in 1949 by 
the Charlie of “Charlie’s Kitchen” fame. So Leo’s is steeped in the 
lore of the proud, but fast-diminishing, tradition of the Harvard 
Square greasy spoon. And even if that means nothing to you, 
remember to get your eggs sunny-side up. 

Leo’s Place, located at 35 John F. Kennedy Street, Harvard 
Square, is open Monday and Tuesday from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m.; Wednesday through Saturday from 6:30 a.m. to 10 p.m.; 
and Sunday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call 354-9192, or fax 576- 


A few words about bacon and eggs. For starters, bacon is 






— Mark Leibovich 


down to pastas and grilled pizzas so 
appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries. Italian flavors 
keep things focused. (8/90) 

Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and 
Wed.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m.; Tues. 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access over two bumps from sidewalk 
level. $7-$11 Gunch $3-$5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of 

Jamaica Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. 
Nine motley tables of bliss for fans of 
near-vegetarian cuisine. Some of the din- 
ner items, such as the “jumping shrimp” 
appetizer, are as elegant as any in town. 
Entrees like Thai chicken are funky but 
filling. Lunches, such as the holdover 
“Blackbird sandwich,” and the home- 
made desserts are the real treats, as are 
the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
8 a.m.-midnight, and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access with bathroom down one full 
flight of stairs. $6-$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, straight 
sandwiches, several kinds of roast 
chicken, and huge desserts. Despite the 
French decor, the taste is American. Try 
the peppery fried calamari, grilled-egg- 
plant pizza (with real pesto under- 
neath), and anything chocolate. (8/90) 
The Loading Zone, 150 Kneeland 
St., Boston Leather District, 695-0087. 
Daily 8 a.m-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Ramped access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you’re 

down by South Station, you go into this 
late-’70s industrial-style magazine-layout 
room, then your table is a work of art 
under glass, and the food is Southern 
barbecue. Some of it — salads, ribs, 
okra popcorn, hush puppies, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly 
authentic. (8/90) 
7.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington 
St., Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $2-$5. 


Slightly yuppified, take-out version of * 


a Mexican fast-food stand, with most of 
the spirit and corn/chile flavors but per- 
haps too little grease. I thought the 
machaca (beef and egg) and carnitas 
(chopped pork) were the most Mexi- 
can-tasting of the seven fillings. Where 























































something misses, it’s mostly because 
the ingredients are too good. Don’t skip 
the soups. (5/90) 

Water Café, 560 Tremont St., 
Boston, 350-8915. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m., and Sat. 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access down four steps and up one 
bump from sidewalk level. $9. 

A changing menu with some weak 

spots, but the hits — pizzette, crab 
cakes, seafood-cum-pasta, desserts amid 
decaf cappuccino — are as good as ver- 
sions costing twice the price downtown. 
Superbly priced for semi-boho quarter. 
Wear your beret. (8/90) 
Zwma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Wheelchair access via 
elevator only. $4-$15. 

Rather good tropical-beach food, in a 
rather awful mock-adobe-deco setting. 
Hearty soups, novel salads, basic grilled 
entrees with innovative side dishes, 
excellent pasta platters. Don’t graze, dig 
right in. Fancy beers appropriate to the 
food. (5/90) 


OTHER 

The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon 
St., Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access 
but up two steps to most tables. Side- 
walk café tables at lunch. $6-$13. 

I’m recommending the Greek dishes 
here, such as fried calamari, various 
kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of 
burgers. (8/90) 


SEAFOOD 

Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, 
1 Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695- 
1229. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access. Valet parking. Reservations 
accepted. $9-$15. 

Sharky’s is at its best with fried cala- 
mari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, and al 
dente pasta. Some people won't be 
happy until you can get fried squid on 
every street corner in Greater Boston, 
and I am one of those people. (5/90) 
White Dove Seafood Restavu- 
rant, 410 Providence Highway, Ded- 
ham, 326-1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 49 p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access 
two steps up from sidewalk level. Park- 
ing lot on Washington St. off the rotary. 
$6-$11. 

Another recession dividend — cheap, 
generous, hyphenated-ethnic roadhous- 
es like those that provided what dining- 
out fun we had in the ’50s. This one 
offers an expanding menu of simply 
fried or broiled seafood, loss-leader lob- 
sters, and some standard Italian fare. 
The ethnicity is Greek. (5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access 
up three steps from sidewalk level. $3-$5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, 
beef- or chicken-based, with a variety of 
mix-ins. Also a line of drinks and 
desserts, and some, like “avocado juice” 
(actually a luscious milk shake), that are 
both. Small, homy, clean place se-ving 
food like mama used to make, if your 
mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave 
(below street level), Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $6-$13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a 

menu with well-made Thai dishes such 
as a definitive satay and a crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro 
root as a variation on your usual pad 
thai. Notably generous with shrimp and 
cautious with grease, two excellent 
signs. (5/89) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; and Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Street-level access. 
Private parking lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner 
$6-$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai 
restaurant that does a lot of things well, 
focusing on seafood. Don’t miss the 
satay, tod mun, curries laced with 
coconut milk, fish choo chee, or Phuket 
lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 
us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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#752 
am Geo-graphics 


PUZZLE ee 


Each of the rebuses at the right represents a different 
geographical place name (see example). Name as many as 
you can. 


1) ___Palm Springs =F 7) 
DSTA Se 
i DD 
ORS ERE ce > Se | O) 
RSA ee 7 
sie ee: ID 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #752, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, April 5. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

' Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


SOCHSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSHSHSSSSSSHSSESSSHSSHSESESE 


Solution #750 


Lots of math/computer whizzes this week, and many, many 
responses to “On the Button.” Both our calculators (a Sharp 
and a Canon) delivered the following solutions to our 


keystrokes. 
» --10 & & 


2) 34 


3) 16 S 
4) 28 

> 3 OS) 
@) 

T-shirts to the following: @& <>) 


1) Glen Slick, Arlington 

2) Jeb Ovidal, Boston 

3) Tammy Medros, Beverly Farms 

4) Philip Lea, Quincy 

5) Mimi Pichey, Jamaica Plain 

6) Christopher Roman, New York City 

7 Tony Cauleta, Dedham 

8) Michael Kimball, Groveland 

pee ene aes Se any COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1991 


10) Nina Davis, Taunton 
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Bring it all home with the IBM’ PS/I- 





Welcome the IBM PS/1 into your home. 

It’s a new kind of personal computer that gives 
you the power to do office work at home...plus 
the ease-of-use to make it a valuable tool for 
everyone in your family. All at a price that’s right 
in your neighborhood. 

The PS/1 is a great value, because it comes 
with popular options already included. You get a 
high-resolution VGA Photo Graphic™ display, an 
IBM Selectric Touch™ keyboard, a mouse and a 
built-in modem. Plus you get IBM DOS and 
Microsoft® Works, the best-selling integrated 
software package — a word processing, spread- 
sheet, communications and database program. 
You also get, at no extra charge, three months of 
the PRODIGY™ service for home shopping, 
banking, travel arrangements and more.* And, 


ACS 


a free trial period of Promenade® PS/1’s 
exclusive home education service. 

The PS/1 is easy for your whole family to ; 
use. Its built-in tutorial will even teach you how. 
Then you can do everything from writing letters 
to handling budgets. And if you get stuck, you 
can get ‘““HELP”’ with a click of the mouse. 

The PS/1 can be easily expanded, so it’ll 
grow as your family’s computing needs change. 

And you’ll find the easy-to-use letter-quality IBM 
PS/1 printer a perfect addition. 

Stop in today to learn more about the 
computer that brings it all home — the new 
IBM PS/1. You’ll want to bring it home, too. 


Bring it all home | 
with PS/1. 


1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, 
Newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 


COMPUTER CENTER 


® IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
™PS/1, Photo Graphic and Selectric Touch are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. , 
® Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. | *“PRODIGY is a registered service mark and trademark of the Prodigy Services Company. 


® Promenade is a registered service mark of Quantum Computer Services, Inc. 
*PRODIGY and the support system are available only in the 48 states. Phone charges may apply. 
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FILM. The uncut five-hour ver- 
sion of Bernardo Bertolucci’s con- 
troversial and magnificent 1900 
opens today on the big screen at 
the Coolidge Corner. Robert De 
Niro and Gérard Depardieu play 
friends born to, respectively, a 
landowner and a peasant on the 
same day in 1901. And the movie 
shows how their social position 
affects their friendship amid the 
turmoil of the first half of this cen- 
tury. Burt Lancaster, Sterling 
Hayden, Dominique Sanda, 
Stefania Sandrelli, and Donald 
Sutherland star. Robert Townsend 
co-wrote The Five Heartbeats 
(Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, Allston, 
suburbs); he also directs and stars 
in this story of a black singing 
group on the rise in the ’60s. And 
Scott Glenn and Ben Johnson star 
in the contemporary Western My 
Heroes Have Always Been 
Cowboys (Copley Place). 

For no apparent reason except 
that they’re always a lot of fun, the 
Brattle Theatre is gorging on vam- 
pire movies this weekend. These 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn't warn 
you. 


Trinity Repertory Company presents Craig 
Lucas's Reckless, through March 30: call 
(401) 351-4242. 

“Robert Wilson's Vision,” through April 21 
at the Museum of Fine Arts: call 267-9300. 

A Chorus Line, March 26 through 31 at the 
Wang Center: call 931-2000. 

Great Northeast Productions presents the 
Bulgarian State Radio and Television 
Female Vocal Choir, April 4 in Converse 
Hall: call (800) 382-8080. 

Boston Ballet presents “The Balanchine 
Legacy,” April 4 through 14 at the Wang 
Center: call 931-2000. 

Oscar Shumsky, April 5 at Jordan Hall: call 
536-2412. 

The Pet Shop Boys, April 11 at the 
Orpheum: call 931-2000. 

The Boston Phoenix’ Third Annual Best 
Music Poll concert, featuring Iggy Pop, 
Happy Mondays, Jesus Jones, Soho, April 
17 at the Orpheum Theatre: call 931-2000. 
Redd Kross, April 20 at the Paradise: call 
254-2052. 

The Earth Day 1991 Concert, April 20 at 
Foxboro Stadium, featuring Billy Bragg, the 
Indigo Girls, Queen Latifah, Ziggy Marley, 
Rosanne Cash, 10,000 Maniacs, Jackson 
Browne, Bruce Cockburn, Willie Nelson, 
Bruce Hornsby and the Range, and oth- 
ers: call (800) 382-8080. 

Jane's Addiction, April 30 at the Wallace 
Civic Center in Fitchburg: call 720-3434. 





films are in the more elegantly 
creepy European vein; they 
include the prototypical and 
appalling Nosferatu (1922) by 
F.W. Murnau, the film that still best 
captures the austere horror and 
perverse sensuality of the perenni- 
al bloodsucker. Werner Herzog 
gives the Murnau original a nearly 
campy operatic spin in 
Nosferatu the Vampyre (1979), 
featuring the ever-hysterical Klaus 
Kinski and thousands of dyed rats. 
And perhaps the most poetic and 
profoundly troubling incarnation 
is Carl Dreyer’s Vampyr (1932), a 
must for fans of premature burial. 
Bon appétit! Call 876-6837. 

ART. Like any artist in his right 
mind, James Casebere wants his 
work to be seen by as many peo- 
ple as possible. To that end, he has 
arranged for his installations to be 
displayed in such high-trafficked 
spots.as the Staten Island Ferry 
Terminal and in the Long Island 
Railway section of Penn Station: 
But you don’t have to travel down 


to that nasty pit called New York in 


order to see what Casebete’s been ° 
up to —a site-specific photo- 
graphic installation of his recently 
opened at the Photographic 
Resource Center. The show fea- 
tures five eerily glowing light 
boxes depicting a wartime Jewish 
ghetto, a factory, a postmodernist 
building, coastal communities said 
to be affected by global warming, 
and a neighborhood combining 
colonial and row-house motifs. 
The PRC is located at 602 Comm 
Ave, Boston; call 353-0700. 

The Museum of Fine Arts’ “Art 
of Etching” exhibit surveys that 
medium from its beginnings in the 
early 16th century to the present 
day, concentrating on the variety of 
approaches artists of different 
nationalities have used over the 
centuries. The list begins with such 
early luminaries as Diuirer, 
Parmigianino, Callot, Rembrandt, 
and Piranesi; it continues with the 
likes of Goya, Delacroix, Manet, 
Degas, Picasso, Matisse, Mird, Jim 
Dine, and Jasper Johns. The show 
comprises 90 etchings and books 
illustrated with etchings, all of 
which come from the MFA’s perma- 
nent collection. At 465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston; call 267-9300. 


SO 


PHOTOGRAPHY. John Gordy 
manages to find aesthetic elements 
in the most superficially dismal 
places — an abandoned train yard, 
a rusting dumpster, an old clap- 
board house. “Dignity in Decay,” 
an exhibit of the local artist's color 
photographs, revels in beauty found 
at sites of disintegration and indus- 















FRIDAY: One way to pay tribute to the recent emergence of crocuses, longer 
days, and potholes would be to visit the Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, to see the impressive exhibit “Corot to Monet: The Rise of 
Landscape Painting in France.” The show includes more than 100 works by 
founding fathers of modern landscape painting — Corot, Millet, and Rousseau, 
as well as works by such artists as Daubigny, Diaz de la Pefia, Troyon, Courbet, 
Pissarro, Renoir, Bazille, and Sisley. It’s on view through April 29. Call (603) 
669-6144. (In photo: Corot’s Canal in Picardy.) 
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TUESDAY: Tricky Dick’s 
escapades — and the repercus- 
sions thereof — are studied by 

Tom Wicker in his newest book, 
One of Us: Richard Nixon and the 
American Dream (Random . 
House). Wicker, a New York Times 
reporter for more than 25 years, 
exhumes various scandals such as 
the “secret fund” Nixon had as 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s running 
mate, the tumults involving Alger 
_ Hiss and Whittaker Chambers, 
and, naturally, Watergate. Wicker 
-*- eomes to the Brattle Theatre at 
5:30 p.m. to discuss the book, as 
part of the WordsWorth Readings 
series, It’s free, but tickets are — 
necessary; call 354-5201 








WEDNESDAY: Stanley Kowalski is a butch lesbian and Blanche du Bois is a 
drag queen in Belle Reprieve, a collaboration between London’s drag ensemble 
Bloolips and New York’s lesbian theater troupe Split Britches. This re-haul of 
Tennessee Williams’s A Streetcar Named Desire doesn’t include much of the 
original dialogue, but it does offer a lot of wry song, dance, and comedy 
sketches. The title refers to Belle Reve, the plantation Blanche lost to creditors. 
It’s presented locally by Next Move (who bring us the Women in Theater 
Festival), the Theater Offensive, and Double Edge, through Sunday at the 
Double Edge Theater. Call 497-1118. 
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trial waste. Today is the final day to 
see the show, at the Sacramento 
Street Gallery at the Agassiz 
Community Center, 20 Sacramento 
Street, Cambridge. Call 349-6287. 


my 


MUSIC. The Boclé Brothers, 





bassist Gildas and vibist Jean 
Baptiste, have been making 
local waves with their indepen- 
dently produced CD, Going 
Places. The quartet are rounded 
out by drummer Marcello 
Pellitteri and young tenor saxo- 
phone terror Donny McCaslin. 
Tonight guitarist Mick Goodrick 
joins them at the Middle East 
Restaurant, 472 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge. Call 
354-8238. 





THE WEEK | 
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SALON. Ukrainian poet 
Bohdan Boychuk’s works are 
inspired, romantic, and rhythmi- 
cal. Boychuk is the author of 
Memories of Love, a book of 
poetry, and he reads from his 
work tonight in Harvard 
University’s Boylston Hall. Also 
reading are American poets Mark 
Rudman and David Ignataw 
(both of whom have translated 
Boychuk’s poetry.) It starts at 8 
p.m. and it’s free, sponsored by 
the New England Poetry Club 
and Harvard Ukrainian Research. 
Call 353-5389 for more informa- 
tion. 

COMEDY. Because it’s the first 
day of April, local yucksters 
Jonathan Groff and DJ. 
Hazard visit the Charles 
Playhouse for the Open Door 
Theatre’s 16th annual April 
Fool’s Benefit Party. Besides 
comedy, there’s going to be danc- 
ing and raffles; the raffle prizes 
include a date with Boston play- 
wright Larry Blamire, dinner at 
Joyce Chen, and tickets to 
Nunsense. Admission is $10, and 
festivities run from 7 p.m. to mid- 
night at the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston, Call 
524-4007. : 

MUSIC, The “First Monday at 
Jordan Hall” chamber-music 
series brings together New 
England Conservatory faculty, 
alumni, and various guests, _ 
Tonight’s installment features 
Ravel’s Madagascar Songs with 
Ann Panagulias, soprano; 
Leone Buyse, flute; Laurence 
Lesser, cello; and Margo 
Garrett, piano. Also on the pro- 
gram — which is free — is music 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON NY NEW 
PHOENIX GLOBE 





BASED ON VARIETY'S TOP 


TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 3/21/91 


1. THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS 


2. NEW JACK CITY 





3. SLEEPING WITH THE ENEMY 


__4. CLASS ACTION 
5. THE HARD WAY 


6. PERFECT WEAPON 





7. THE DOORS 





8. DANCES WITH WOLVES 


9. HOME ALONE 


10. GUILTY BY SUSPICION 


| WEDNESDAY 


by Schoenberg and Taneyev. It 
starts at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston; call 
262-1120. 


2 


MUSIC. Local composer/pianist 
Donal Fox has a strong Western 
“classical” training, but over the 
past year he’s ventured more and 
more into the tradition of jazz 
improvisation. Tonight he makes 
a return engagement at the 
Regattabar with World Saxophone 
Quartet member Oliver Lake. 
(Their show a few months back 
was a knockout.) Tonight and 
tomorrow, Fox and Lake are also 
joined by the great drummer 
Andrew Cyrille. Sets begin at 9. 
Call 876-7777. 

You could call this Hot Pianists 
Week at Scullers. Tonight it’s 
Benny Green and his trio. 
Tomorrow, Geoff Keezer (heard 
most recently on Art Blakey’s 
final recording) and vibist Steve 
Nelson, and on Friday and 
Saturday James Williams and 
his quintet. Scullers is in the 
Guest Quarters Suite Hotel, 400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston. Call 
783-0090. 


—- 





DANCE. Legendary American 
dance pioneer Katherine 
Dunham presents a discussion 
and films at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Radcliffe Dance Center, Radcliffe 
Yard, 10 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, as part of Harvard 
Continued on page 4 
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WEDNESDAY: German artist Rosemary Trockel employs drawing, painting, 
sculpture, fabric pieces, and installations to comment on the status and role of 
women.today and in German history. In addition to exploring issues of femi- 
ninity, Trockle’s works concentrate on history, memory, nationalism, and sci- 

entific reason. She’s exhibited her works around the world, including New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, and London’s Tate Gallery. A show of her works 
opens today at the Institute of Contemporary Art; call 266-5152. (In photo: 
Balaklava.) 
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Continued from page 3 
and Radcliffe’s Learning from 
Performers Program. It’s free; 







10.) 
THEATER. The world premiere 






winning poet and playwright 
Derek Walcott, opens as part of 
the American Repertory Theatre’s 
New Stages 1991, at the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge. Music is by 







Hair, the play “traces the evolu- 
tion of steel bands on the island 
of Trinidad, where calypso music 
evolved as a distinctive style pro- 








ful cultural identity.” Curtain is at 
8 p.m., and tickets are $17 to $31; 
call 547-8300. (See story on page 
9.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. Melissa 
Shook uses her camera to docu- 
ment what it means to be female 
and have no place to live. 
“Streets Are for Nobody, 
Homeless Women Speak,” the 
exhibit opening today at the 
Boston Center for the Arts’ Mills 
Gallery, includes Shook’s images 
of homeless women and 
excerpts from interviews she 
conducted with these women. 
An opening reception takes 
place this evening from 5 to 8 
p.m. The gallery is tocated at 549 
Tremont Street, Boston. Call 426- 
8835. 

FILM, For those who fear that 
the image of women available on 
screen these days begins and 
ends with Julia Roberts, the film 
series “Shifting the Spectacle: 
Women, Film, and Politics” 
will be a welcome sight. Opening 
night will feature the challenging 
Lament of tbe Empress , the 
feature-film debut of the 
renowned choreographer and 
director of the Wuppertal 
Dancetheater, Pina Bausch. A 
series of striking, often absurdly 
comic scenes involving gender 
stereotypes, cross-dressing, and 
lots of lamenting set to a hypnotic 
avant-garde soundtrack, it sure 
beats the Rodeo Drive shopping 
spree in Pretty Woman. The film 
will be introduced by Heidi 
Gilpin, Dramaturg at the Frank- 
furt Ballet; the screening will be 
followed by a reception. At the 
Harvard Film Archive, 24 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Call 495-4700. 
DANCE. George Balanchine 
supplies the content for Boston 
Ballet's performances of “The 
Balanchine Legacy,” a program 









that includes Agon, the third ballet 


Stravinsky composed specifically 
for New York City Ballet; Theme 


and Variations, which is set to the 


final movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Suite No.3; and Who Cares?, 
which is set to Gershwin songs. 
It’s offered through April 14 at the 
Wang Center, 270 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Tonight’s curtain is at 7, 
and tickets are $10.75 to $48.75. 
Call 931-2000. (see story on page 
11) 

Second Hand Dance 
Company are three rubbery guys 
from Binghamton who use their 
bodies to build oddball architec- 
ture. The troupe make their 
Boston premiere through 
Saturday at 8 p.m. at Suffolk 
University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple Street, Boston. It’s pre- 
sented by Dance Umbrella, and 
tickets are $12; call 492-7578. 
MUSIC. Jazz guitarist John 
Scofield’s Meant To Be (Blue 
Note) has just hit the stands. 
Tonight he brings the album’s 
quartet into the Regattabar for a 
three-night stay — saxophonist 
Joe Lovano, bassist Scott 
Colley, and the phenomenal 
young drummer Bill Stewart. (If 
you didn’t catch Stewart with 
Lovano’s group at Ryles a couple 
of months ago, or with Maceo 
Parker recently at Nightstage, this 










call 495-8676. (See story on page 


of Steel, a new musical by award- 


Galt MacDermot, the composer of 


viding Trinidadians with a power- 


THURSDAY 
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is your chance.) The R-bar’s in 
the Charles Hotel, Harvard 
Square; call 876-7777. 

OPERA. The title character in 
Carlisle Floyd’s opera Susannab 
is a Tennessee-mountain babe 
who skinny-dips, charms the 
guys, and gets the town elders’ 
dander up. New England 
Conservatory Opera Theater pre- 
sents all this tonight through 
Sunday at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, 
Boston. NEC opera program 
director John Moriarty conducts 
and assistant director James 
Robinson directs. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $10, $5 for 
students and seniors. Call 536- 
2412 or 578-8727. 

ALL THAT FOR A DROP OF 
SAUCE? Rube Goldberg would 
no doubt admire the 10 gadgets 
that won the Crown Royal 
Kinetic Contraption 
Competition and are now on 
display at Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, in the lower rotunda 
of Quincy Market. Assembled by 
design students around the coun- 
try, these gizmos put all sorts of 
technological wizardry to use: 
fiber optics, skeleton keys, con- 
veyor belts, pendulums, spare 
parts, hoses, wheels, pistons, a 
kewpie doll, etc., etc. All in the 
name of pouring a little bit of liq- 
uid into a glass. They’re in town 
through Sunday. 

R. Crimes of the 

Heart, Beth Henley’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning tale of three kooky 
Southern sisters, is revived by 
Wharf Rat Productions at the 
Charlestown Working Theater 
through Sunday. Tickets are $10, 
and proceeds benefit the AIDS 
Action Committee. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. at 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown. Call 266-6906. 


ae I 


THEATER. A student produc- 
tion of The Duchess of Malfi, 
John Webster’s magnificent 
tragedy about a woman’s futile 
attempts to control her body, her 
sexuality, and her fate, is present- 
ed by the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Dramatic Club at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $5, $4 for students. 
Call 547-8300. 

MUSIC. Local-band-reunion 
madness continues. You've seen 
the reunited legendary Flies, 
now see the legendary reunited 
Neats. (Who may be irritated to 
learn they’ve reunited, since 
they probably didn’t know 
they’d dis-united. But that’s how 
the advertisement puts things, 
and after all, the band haven't 
played out in many, many 
moons.) It’s happening at the 
Melody Lounge at Bunratty’s, 
186 Harvard Street, Allston. 
Rounding out the bill are Grand 
Theft Auto, Crazy Alice, and the 
Mies. Call 254-9820. 

The great violinist Oscar 
Shumsky, whose performance 
of the Elgar Violin Concerto with 
Benjamin Zander and the Boston 
Philharmonic last season was 
unforgettable, returns to town to 
give his Boston debut as a 
recitalist tonight at Jordan Hall. 
Shumsky appears with Patricia 
Zander (who for 10 years was 
Yo-Yo Ma’s principal piano play- 
er) in a concert to benefit the 
Boston Philharmonic. The pro- 
gram re-creates a recital given 
by Fritz Kreisler in Jordan Hall in 
1909 — Tartini’s Devil’s Trill, the 
Beethoven C-minor Sonata, 
Schubert’s Rondeau Brillante, 
and several Kreisler pieces. It 
starts at 8 p.m.; Jordan Hall is 
located at 290 Huntington 


Avenue, Boston. Tickets are $10 
to $29; call 536-2412 or 861-8530. 


(Carolyn Clay, Jon Garelick, 
Peter Keough, Rebecca Nemser, 
and Charles Taylor helped out 
this week.) 
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WEDNESDAY: Now that war is trendy again, it might be a good idea to look 
back at why it used to be regarded as such a lousy idea. Few anti-war films 
have achieved the eloquence, horror, or humanity of Lewis Milestone’s adapta- 
tion of Erich Maria Remarque’s novel about World War I trench warfare, All 
Qutet on the Western Front (1930). The battle scenes are astonishing, and some 
images — troops under artillery fire burrowing into a graveyard for shelter, 
waves of attacking poilus mowed down by machine guns or blown to bits on 
the barbed wire — will haunt you as none of the glib coverage of the Gulf War 
did. Lew Ayres is grimly innocent as a young, gung-ho German soldier who's 
quickly disillusioned. At the Brookline Public Library. Call 730-2368. 
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THURSDAY: Ken Burns (in 
photo), the youthful-looking guy 
who produced and directed the 
incredible Civil War series, is one 
of the 1991 New England Book 
Award winners for Nonfiction. He 
visits the Boston Public Library’s 
Rabb Lecture Hall, along with other 
Nonfiction winners Geoffrey Ward 
and Ric Burns (who helped create 
The Civil War), Children’s Book 
Award winner Barbara Cooney, 
Fiction winner Howard Frank 
Mosher, and Publishing Award 
winner Bruce Wilcox (of the 
University of Massachusetts Press). 
It's free and it starts at 6 p.m.; call 
421-9340. 
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FRIDAY THE STH: The New Festival, producers of the annual New York 
International Festival of Lesbian and Gay Film, present the National Gay and 
Lesbian 1991 Film tour at the Brattle Theatre for the next 10 days. More than 30 
films are offered, including Comrades in Arms, Stuart Marshall's tale of a group 
of lesbians and gay men in the British army during WW2; Common Threads, 
Rob Epstein and Jeffrey Friedman's story of the AIDS Quilt (it won the 1989 
Academy Award for Best Documentary); and Coming Out, which details gay 
lifestyle in East Berlin before the wall came down (it was special jury prize win- 
ner at last year’s Berlin Film Festival). Call 876-6837. (In photo: Jim Bidgood’s 
Pink Narcissus.) 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 





Frank Gorshin, the Riddler on the original Batman TV 
series, is a master impressionist whose repertoire 
includes more than 40 stars — James Dean, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Dustin Hoffman, John Wayne, Rod Steiger, 
Peter Falk, W.C. Fields, etc., etc. He brings some of them 
to Nick’s Comedy Stop, Boston, on April 19 (and the fol- 
lowing night at Nick’s, Framingham). Call 482-0930. 
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The Hoodoo Gurus hail from Australia, but they’re one 
of the bands whom Boston rock fans, hooked on the 


group’s economical, melodic pop songwriting, have 
adopted for their own. Mark your calendars, ’cause the 
Gurus’ next albuin, Kinky (RCA), comes out on April 23, 
and the damn thing’s another treat. They still rock 
plenty hard on numbers like “Head in the Sand,” which 
churns along to a near-hardcore drum thumping. “A 

Place in the Sun’ rides a wave-broiling psychedelic gui- 
tar. And “Castles‘in the Air,” with its sweet country- 
derived instrumental breaks and generous melody, is a 

, pretty balladic sequel to previous hits like “Bittersweet.” 
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Shirley Verrett’s is not the most natural soprano 
voice in classical music, nor is it the most beautiful. 
Originally a mezzo-soprano, she had to work to 
develop her upper range for the heroines of the 

_ Classic repertoire. Her mid-range can be patchy. 
And she often sacrifices “beautiful sound” for inter- 
pretive expression. But there’s nothing arbitrary 
about Verrett’s singing. Intelligence and conviction 

- inform every line, every note, giving her songs and 

: arias uncommon emotional power. She offers a typ- 

- ically.adventurous recital at Symphony Hall on 
April 12: songs by Brahms and Schubert, contempo- 
Diamond, the Cuban Joaquin Nin, and the Brazilian 
Antonio Carlos Gomes. Call 266-1492 or 266-1200. 
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NEXT WEEKEND 





The Artists’ Ball 


pril in Paris. The chestnut trees in bloom along the Seine. 

The Left Bank bookstalls. The view from the Eiffel Tower. 

Of course, the Concorde isn’t cheap. And your boss might 
not give you the time off. 

That’s where the Artists’ Ball comes in. Taking place in the 
Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama, in the South End, it’s just 
a trolley ride away — and costs a lot fewer francs. Modeled after 
the Beaux Arts balls of 19th-century Paris, Boston’s Artists’ Ball 
is having its 15th incarnation next Saturday. It’s for a good 
cause, too. Proceeds benefit the United South End Artists, who 
in late September/early October run the annual Open Studios 
Program (the South End has the largest concentration of artists 
anywhere in the commonwealth), The USEA also generate vari- 
ous children’s art-education projects, donating money and 
materials to local schools and sending in artists to talk to the 
kids. 

Music this year will be provided by Herb’s Heard, a 15-piece 
swing band with three professional swing dancers, so you'll have 
a chance to brush up on your Lindy. Food will be provided by 
local caterers. 

And, of course, there'll be prizes for the best costumes. Every 
year the Artists’ Ball has a particular costume theme. Last year it 
was “20,000 Leagues Under the Sea”; in 1988 it was “Through the 
Looking Glass.” This year’s theme is “Stars and Creatures from 
Hollywood’s Double Features,” so you'll have a chance to haul 
out that Frankenstein, Dracula, or Godzilla outfit that’s been gath- 








ering dust in .the closet. Co-chairman and MC Tom Roulston, 
who’s been associated with the ball since its inception, says the 
winning costumes often come in groups, like the different drinks 
— a Manhattan, a Rob Roy, etc. — who showed up from Mr. 
Boston’s Bartender’s Guide. Somewhat less successful was the 
“Tall Ship” who came in the ’70s; he slipped and let his mast fall 
on Roulston’s head. 

You can, of course, come in any costume you like, or none at 
all. Do remember to wear something, however — turning up as 
Manet’s Olympia or Goya’s Naked Maja will likely be frowned 
on. 

And remember that you don’t have to be an artist to go. The 
last time I appeared at the Artists’ Ball, I scrounged up a blue 
smock. I found a large straw hat and stuck an oversized paint- 
brush in the band. Painstakingly, piece by piece, I built up an 
authentic-looking red beard and moustache. I took a large square 
of gauze and taped it-over my left ear. I had everything but a 
Starry Night T-shirt. As I entered the Cyclorama, an artsy type 
poked his girlfriend excitedly. “Look, look!” he said. “There goes 
Gauguin!” 

The 15th Annual Artists’ Ball takes place on Saturday, April 6, 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Boston Center for the Arts’ Cyclorama, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston. A shuttle bus will run to the 
Cyclorama from the Arlington Green Line and Back Bay/South 
End Orange Line stations, as well as from the Hancock Building 
and the Boston Common Garage. Tickets are $20 in advance, 
$25 at the door, $10 for artists and students. For more informa- 


tion, call 338-2288. 
— Jeffrey Gantz 
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New curator 
at the MFA 


Trevor Fairbrother, who has 
served as acting curator in the 
Museum of Fine Arts’ Department 
of Contemporary Art since Kathy 
Halbreich left last August, has just 
been appointed Beal Curator of 
Contemporary Art. In this capacity 
he will be responsible for the col- 
lection and exhibition of 
American and European art of 
recent decades. 

Fairbrother, who conceived and 
oversaw the current MFA show 
“Robert Wilson’s Vision,” has 
been associated with the.museum 
since 1981, when he began work- 
ing there as a research fellow. In 
the years since, he has held posi- 
tions in the MFA’s Department of 
Paintings as assistant curator and 
associate curator. Three years ago 
he joined the newly formed 
Department of Contemporary Art. 

Fairbrother has written numer- 
ous books and articles and was 
associate editor of Arts magazine 
from 1982 till last year. He has 
also served as a consultant to the 
Andy Warhol Foundation for the 
Visual Arts, selecting works from 
Warhol's estate to donate to the 
Warhol Museum in Pittsburgh; in 
addition, he has served as a mem- 
ber of the Warhol Art Advisory 
Committee selecting donations for 
museums. 

Besides “Robert Wilson’s 
Vision,” Fairbrother has curated 
“The Bostonians: Painters of an 
Elegant Age,” “The BiNATIONAL: 
American Art of the Late ’80s,” 
“Figuring the Body,” and the Brice 
Marden survey now on view as 
part of the MFA’s ongoing 
“Connections” series. 




















Scoring film 


Funny, the way we’re often 
hardly aware — at least con- 
sciously — of the leading role 
music plays in film. Sometimes, of 
course, the decibel level is so high 
or the music itself so overblown, 
that it can’t help but (negatively) 
color our impressions of the 
action unfolding on screen. 

When used skillfully, though, 
music can lend incomparable 
beauty to scenes, fixing them in 
the mind far more vividly than 
visual images alone. Take for 
instance, A Room with a View, 
where the “O mio babbino caro” 
aria from Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi lends gorgeous bolts of 
sunlight to scenes where Helena 
Bonham-Carter et al. romp 
around the wilds of Florence. 

The man who devised the score 
for that film, Richard Robbins, 
comes to New England 
Conservatory (his alma mater) on 
April 8 to discuss film scoring 
techniques and to present 
excerpts from his films. It’s hap- 
pening at 6 p.m. in Room 118, 241 
St. Botolph Street, Boston. 
Admission is $10, $5 for NEC 
alumni. To reserve a spot call 262- 
1120, extension 446. 

— AF 
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Irregular Heartbeats 


tel aa Tovensend ’s soul is a little sweet 


by Peter Keough | 


' 
: 
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Leon, Robert Townsend, Tico Wells, Harry J. Lennix, Michael Wright: even the most hackneyed moments possess a sense of wonder. 


THE FIVE HEARTBEATS. Directed by 
Robert Townsend. Written by Robert 
Townsend and Keenen Ivory Wayans. 
With Townsend, Michael Wright, Leon, 
Harry J. Lennix, Tico Wells, Diahann 
Carroll, and Chuck Patterson. A 
Twentieth Century Fox release. At the 
Beacon Hill, the Fresh Pond, and the 
Allston and in the suburbs. 


¢ CY: guys looked like you were 

running for your life,” notes 

one observer after the Five 
Heartbeats’ first number in Robert 
Townsend's film of the same name. The 
joke is, of course, that they were. With two 
band members fleeing a gunmen, a third 
fresh from a dressing-room quickie, and 
the other two riding the adrenaline of 
stage-frightened desperation, their number 
has all the spontaneity, improvisation, and 
raw energy of Townsend's first film, the 
seat-of-the-pants, credit-card-financed The 
Hollywood Shuffle. 

But such rough innocence doesn’t last 
long. Fresh from his success with Shuffle, 
Townsend was given a pile of studio 
money to make his dream film about a fic- 
tional black soul band from the ’60s. The 
result has little of the sharp edge of 


The Sound of Heartbeats 


The 10 selections on The Five Heartbeats soundtrack on Virgin Records lovingly re- 
create the immediacy and awkwardness of the soul music of the late-’60s-to-early- 
70s, a decade when Chicago’s super-dreamy falsettos moved on up the charts with all 
the briskness of their Motown rivals’ consciously mechanized piano riffs. “I Feel Like 
Going On” approaches Solomon Burke’s most hard-pressed intimacy. “We Haven't 
Finished Yet” approximates Marvin Gaye doing an I’m-so-glad with Martha Reeves. 

“Nothing But Love,” “Nights like This,” and “Are You Ready?” match second-rank 
Motown (Edwin Starr, the Contours) at its most faithful to formula. But what a formu- 
la! — Motown’s straight-ahead piano, fast tempos, and flat-topped drumshots define 
keep-on-keeping-on (a soul-era imperative) as eloquently as Robert Johnson’s finger- 
pinched guitar and nightmare howls ever commanded emotional damnation. A bonus 
of this album is an appearance by the Dells, who were there when it happened. 
Swoon as they squeeze “Stay in My Corner” for every last worry and teardrop. 


Shuffle, and much of Townsend’s rawness 
has been glossed over by the same 
Hollywood clichés, calculation, slickness, 
and smarm that Shuffle lampooned. What 
Heartbeats does retain from the first film is 
Townsend's seemingly incorruptible fresh- 
ness, good nature, and sly ingenuity. Even 
its most hackneyed moments possess a 
sense of wonder, a thrill of discovery. 

Such is the case with the film’s hoary 





— Michael Freedberg 





opening device. The demurely grizzled 
former Heartbeat Donald “Duck” 
Matthews (Robert Townsend) spots his old 
band on the cover of Rolling Stone under 
the headline “Where are they now?” The 
rest of the film is a prolonged flashback to 
where they were before, and it’s a tale of 
show-biz fame and failure that’s been 
reprised in musicals from Broadway 
Melody (1929) to The Doors. 





MAKCUNM ZY, L9Y1 


It’s 1964, and “Duck” is the songwriting 
brains of the faltering Heartbeats. He has a 
hard time keeping them in harmony, this 
disparate bunch who embody the 
extremes of their community. There’s the 
tormented, marginally criminal Eddie 
(Michael Wright), the stable family man 
Dresser (Harry J. Lennix), the preacher’s 
son “Choirboy” (Tico Wells), and Duck’s 
self-centered, womanizing brother, J.T. 
(Leon). But in their disunity is their 
strength. As with the controlled catastro- 
phe of the film’s first number, the friction, 
the weaknesses, and the turmoil of their 
everyday lives inevitably intrude into their 
music. And as their honest manager, 
Jimmy Potter (Chuck Patterson), and their 
dishonest record executive, “Big Red” 
(Hawthorne James), quickly discover, 
tuning into that underlying chaos is the 
key to the group’s success. 

It’s the key to Townsend’s success as 
well, as he takes his band on a tour of the 


Film 

60s and their inevitable trail of triumph 
and heartbreak. Like the greatest musicals, 
Heartbeats is resourceful in fusing the arti- 
fice of the singing and dancing with the 
nitty-gritty of character, setting, and theme. 
In one scene, “Duck” labors over a song 
he’s writing as his sister tries to clean the 
room. She picks up the crumpled sheets of 
discarded ideas and begins to belt out the 
unfinished song; by the time the number is 
over, she’s writing the song and Duck is 
sweeping up. It’s not only a neat reversal 
of gender stereotypes but a seamless inte- 
gration of music and narrative. 

A more dour example of Townsend’s 
skill at getting more than just easy listening 
out of a number is a scene in which the 
band, traveling through the South on the 
cusp of big success, are pulled over by 
redneck highway patrolmen. Spread- 
eagled against the car, they are ordered to 
sing to prove that they are really a band, 
and one by one they mouth the lyrics to 
their first single, “I’ve Got Nothin’ But Love 
for You, Baby.” It’s an eloquent, ironic 
acknowledgment of racism, which like the 
sexism broached in the songwriting scene, 
or the familial discord that resounds nearly 
every time Duck and J.T. share a stage 
together, is an issue that pervades the film 
but rarely gets confronted. 

Had Townsend explored such issues 
with the sly sweetness of these two scenes, 
he might have achieved something aston- 
ishing. Instead, when chaotic realities 
arise, he switches to another genre, one he 
has only hamfisted facility with — melo- 
drama. And so, as the familiar litany of 
booze, drugs, infidelities, martyrs, and 
scapegoats breaks up the band, it also 
breaks up his movie into stray, disconnect- 
ed, hyperbolic fragments. The sweet har- 
mony is never fully lost, and neither is the 
more profound dissonance, but by the end 
of The Five Heartbeats, Townsend seems 
less a filmmaker running for his life than 
one running in place. 











Minority decision 


Hollywood takes heart in soul 


EW YORK — Robert Townsend, Michael Wright, 

Harry J. Lennix, Tico Wells, and Leon, the five 

actors who play the title characters in The Five 
Heartbeats, enter the room. Each spontaneously sticks 
out an arm, clasping hands with the others. It’s the same 
gesture that the musical group they portray in the film 
make, a gesture that a football or basketball team might 
make before an important game. 

“Art reflects life, life reflects art. Right now, we are a 
family,” says Townsend, who also co-wrote, produced, 
and directed the film. He says the five actors worked so 
closely for so long — going so far as to perform at ama- 
teur nights as the Five Heartbeats — that they became a 
real team. “We're still working on our characters,” quips 
Wells. 

But this team are also playing for real stakes. A lot is 
riding on this movie, which itself is riding on the actors’ 
chemistry. “We have to get along. There’s a whole group 
of people out there, young, old, who are depending on 
us, hoping that we make it, that we survive, that we get 
along. We have no choice,” Wells says. 

Most dependent on The Five Heartbeats is Townsend, 
whose sophomore effort this is as a writer/producer/dir- 
ector/star. He’s spent three years and $10 million work- 
ing on Heartbeats (100 times the money he spent to 
make his shoestring hit The Hollywood Shuffle), and he 
must convince Hollywood that he can handle a big bud- 
get wisely and deliver a hit. 

Indirectly dependent are the hordes of African- 





American talent who are slowly breaking down barriers 
in Hollywood — the biggest of which is the repeated 
need to prove to myopic studios that black casts and 
crews, telling non-exploitative black stories, can gener- 
ate box-office profits. 

Of those barriers, Townsend says, “They’re down for 
me, but I’m just one person. I’m concerned about every- 
body else. Every step of the way it’s a fight, and I have to 
make sure that everything gets better. Everybody got 
paid on this film, but they didn’t get paid what they were 
worth.” Adds Wright, “The average low-budget film is 
$20 million.” 

Townsend has spoken of fostering black talent by cre- 
ating a “New Hollywood.” That means “new writers, 
directors, leading men, and leading ladies. We don’t 
have any new heartthrobs. When Billy Dee dies, sex 
dies. He’s our only sex symbol. So now it’s time to create 
some new artists. 

“I have a facility in Los Angeles called TinselTown- 
send that has a theater, rehearsal rooms, and editing 
rooms. Hopefully, new writers and actors will come 
through there. We hope to do a season of plays. Harry 
did a production of The Meeting and played Malcolm X, 
and hopefully we’ll bring that into the theater. Leon just 
produced a film, and we'll probably be working on test 
screenings at the building.” 

Not that Townsend’s New Hollywood doesn’t pay 
homage to the old, as evidenced by the Heartbeats 
appearances of Diahann Carroll and tap pioneer Harold 








Nicholas. “One of the most wonderful things about this 
movie was the opportunity to work with legends. Miss 
Carroll was like visiting royalty,” Wright says. “Before 
our choreographer Michael Peters came in, Mr. Nicholas 
served that function for us. God! How many people can 
say they studied under Harold Nicholas?” 

“He still has his magic. He refused a dance double,” 
Townsend says. “He was 70 during the filming,” adds 
Lennix. “He was very gracious, a real sweetheart. He and 
his brother [Fayard] created some of the best dancing 
that any country has ever seen.” 

The urge to preserve this cultural history pervades 
Heartbeats, with its depiction of a broad spectrum of 
’60s vocal R&B groups. Since there’s still a dearth of 
black films, do black filmmakers feel pressure to make 
each film encompass the widest possible variety of 
African-American experience? 

“You can’t really do that,” says Leon. “If you try to tell 
so many stories in one, you usually fail. You have to tell 
one story really well to get all the elements you need. 
Hopefully we'll have more movies, where we can tell 
different stories instead of trying to tell them all at once.” 

Lennix adds, “We wanted to tell a story of rock-and- 
roll groups in the ’60s, and I don’t think we had any more 
pressure on us than Oliver Stone had in telling his story.” 

“We don’t have a lot of movies, so when a film comes 
out about minorities, everybody wants it to be every- 
thing,” admits Townsend. “Things are getting a little bit 
better because there are more films coming out, so 
there’s more variety. Before, you’d just get your one 
movie a year. If you didn’t like A Soldier’s Story or The 
Color Purple, you'd get mad. Now you've got at least five 
choices.” 

Five isn’t very many. But these Five Heartbeats say it’s 
a start. 

— Gary Susman 
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Robert De Niro and Gérard Depardieu: the first half, at least, is a movie lover’ s heaven. 





Twentieth century unlimited 


The uncut version of Bertolucci’s 1900 


by Steve Vineberg 


1900. Directed by Bernardo Berto- 
lucci. Written by Bertolucci, Franco 
Arcalli, and Giuseppe Bertolucci. With 
Robert De Niro, Gérard Depardieu, 
Dominique Sanda, Donald Sutherland, 
Burt Lancaster, Sterling Hayden, Laura 
Betti, Stefania Sandrelli, and Alida 
Valli. At the Coolidge Corner. 


ou’re in a movie lover’s hog heaven 
y for most of the first half of 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s 1900 — 
which, 14 years after its original release, is 
finally being shown in its uncut, five-and- 
a-quarter-hour European version. It’s set 
on the Berlinghieri estate in the Italian 
province of Emilia, beginning at the turn of 
the century with two births, minutes apart: 
Alfredo, grandson and namesake of the 
padrone (Burt Lancaster); and Olmo, 
grandson of Leo (Sterling Hayden), patri- 
arch of the enormous Dalco family, who 
labor on the Berlinghieri farm. And the 
film has a breathtaking sweep and aston- 
ishing visual variety. 

There are, for example, huge, over- 
crowded sequences where the precision of 
Bertolucci’s focus and the layering of the 
action seem miraculous. A Dalco meal in 
the servants’ house that culminates in Leo’s 
admonition to young Olmo never to forget 
his peasant roots. A labor uprising, bril- 
liantly edited by Franco Arcalli (whose flu- 
idity masks the cuts), where the camera 
takes in, simultaneously, the rows of peas- 
ants on the road, singing in defiance of the 
cavalry approaching from higher ground, 
and the indifferent aristocrats shooting 
ducks on the river below. At the climax of 
this scene, the women and girls in the 
front ranks of the revolt lie down before 
the advancing soldiers, their bodies arch- 
ing backwards like waves of wheat in the 
wind while the men and boys, a visual 
echo of the poplars that line the 
Berlinghieri land, beat time with long 
branches held like canes. 

There are landscapes as rich as any 
you’ve ever seen, lit by Vittorio Storaro 
(who supervised the restoration) in 
oranges and yellows — sunrise/sunset col- 
ors — that honey-dip the lush, farm-coun- 
try greens. The result suggests what might 
happen if you set Corot to work retouch- 
ing a series of Constable canvases. At other 
times, the images recall Pissarro (the line 
of poplars like sentinels, sealing the land 
off from the road and the misty river) or 
Renoir (the peasant picnic dance in the 
woods, framed by Lancaster’s Alfredo Sr. 
in the foreground, closed out, by age and 
class, from the festivities). 

And there are magical transformations. 
A train bearing Olmo, still a boy, away 
from Emilia passes into a tunnel. When it 
re-emerges, it’s populated with troops 
returning from the First World War, among 
them an Olmo now in his 20s (Gérard 





Depardieu). 

1900 moves on so many visual planes 
that it’s a while before you realize that 
Bertolucci’s epic about the political move- 
ment of Italy through the first half of the 
century (the film is framed as a flashback, 
beginning and ending on Liberation Day, 
April 25, 1945) isn’t going to offer you the 
corresponding complexity of a Stendhal or 
Tolstoy novel. The script (by Bertolucci, 
his brother Giuseppe, and Arcalli) is more 
on the Gone with the Wind level. From the 
outset, it’s clear that when old Alfredo, 
who is presented as a kind of extension of 
the earth, dies, hanging himself in the sta- 
ble when he ceases to be able to partici- 
pate in the life he adores, the increasing 
decadence of succeeding Berlinghieri gen- 
erations will carry them farther and farther 
away from the precious land. (Lancaster, 
who is fine throughout and magnificent in 
his final scenes, where you can feel his 
increasing distance from this life in his fad- 
ing eyes, plays the role he’d had a decade 
and a half earlier in Visconti’s The Leopard: 


Second 
sight 


the grand old lord who discovers he’s the 
last of his breed.) 

One of Alfredo’s sons, Ottavio (Werner 
Bruhns), is a homosexual playboy who 
spends his time away from the farm, quest- 
ing for pleasure in the big cities of Europe. 
The film is considerably more sympathetic 
to him than to his brother Giovanni 
(Romolo Valli), who fakes a will to get the 
estate, introduces technological advances 
that alienate the Dalcos, and then mistreats 
them, cutting their wages in half when a 
hailstorm ruins half the harvest and hiring 
a foreman (Donald Sutherland) — named, 
unhappily, Attila — who seems to discover 
fascism practically single-handed. (Berto- 
lucci presents fascism as the response of 
the moneyed classes to unionization and 
labor unrest; it parallels the way Gone with 
the Wind depicts the rise of the Klan, 
though 1900’s sympathies are obviously 
on the other side.) 

Alfredo Jr. (now played by Robert De 
Niro) grows farther and farther away from 
his childhood friend Olmo. Curious as a 
boy, envious of the free rein the Dalcos 
gave the self-willed Olmo, Alfredo turns 
into a milky, inept adult, his sensitivities 
limited by his cowardice. On Alfredo’s 
wedding night, Attila, the emblem of fas- 
cism as moral rot, sodomizes and murders 
a young boy Cit’s his perverted offering to 
his lover, Alfredo’s cousin Regina, played 
by Laura Betti). Then, in his role as local 
watchdog, he captains the search for the 





killer, accusing Olmo, the only local who 
didn’t show up at the wedding, of the 
crime. When he orders his band of black- 
shirts to beat Olmo half to death, Alfredo 
stands by and watches, too frightened to 
interfere. 

Lancaster and Sterling Hayden (who 
looks wonderful, squinting in the sun in 
his soft-brimmed fedora, and gives a love- 
ly performance) and the child actors have 
something to play; the early scenes are so 
steeped in emotion, and so beautifully 
filmed, that you can forgive the broad 
peasant comedy — even the fact that 
Bertolucci throws in a hunchback clown 
named Rigoletto. (The flashback begins 
with his drunken eulogy for Verdi.) But 
the grown-up Olmo and the grown-up 
Alfredo, who take over toward the end of 
the first half, aren’t characters but symbols 
— the mythic populist hero and the 
wimpy aristocrat — and Depardieu and 
De Niro are stuck. 

So is Stefania Sandrelli as Anita, a 
refugee who installs herself among the 
Dalcos during Olmo’s absence (she 
becomes his common-law wife). Equipped 
with radical-intellectual specs, bobbed 
hair, a headband, and a fully articulated 
socialist vision of the world, she inspires 
the locals with.programmatic speeches 
that usually begin “Look, women!” or 
“Hear, women!” At the extreme end of the 
scale, Sutherland and Betti, as the fascist 
monsters, plunge into the excesses of cari- 
cature. Sutherland is particularly gro- 
tesque. (The moment Attila slaughters that 
kid, his head becomes pointed — a weird, 
Pinocchio touch.) The only reason 
Dominique Sanda survives her character, 
Alfredo’s émigrée wife Ada, who's so hor- 
rified by what she sees around her that 
she goes mad (it’s the role Joan Chen 
got to play later in The Last Emperor), is 
that Bertolucci can’t keep his camera off 
her. 

Bertolucci’s whole career plays out the 
tension his first great hero, Fabrizio in 
Before the Revolution, felt between his 
good Marxist impulses and the seduction 
of the bourgeois life he knew he was sup- 
posed to repudiate. The problem with a 
movie like 1900 (and it’s exacerbated in 
The Last Emperor and that epic dozer The 
Sheltering Sky) isn’t simply that you want 
him to givé in to his bourgeois sensualism 
— the side that can make an icon out of 
Dominique Sanda — because it’s where 
his great filmmaking instincts come from. 
The problem is also that his brand of 
Marxism is relentlessly dopy. (The movie 
ends in a long, Jong dance under a red 
flag.) Bertolucci isn’t a smart Marxist direc- 
tor, like Francesco Rosi; he’s a great direc- 
tor who's pinioned by his politics. That’s 
what makes 1900a schizoid experience — 
it’s majestic and feather-brained, obvious 
and glorious. QO 
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Trailers 


THE BRITISH 
ANIMATION INVASION 


ritish cartoons are habitually 
included in animation festivals, but 


compiled together as they are in 
the “British Animation Invasion,” they offer 
a glimpse into a national character that’s 
richly quirky — and quintessentially 
British. Clocking in at almost two hours, 
the compilation of cartoon shorts and ani- 
mated advertisements may be lacking in 
the sick humor that we associate with 
English entertainment (and with animation 
festivals in general). But what it has got is 
a variety of ingenious personal animation 
styles that range from the found-object 
assemblages, equally parts Salvador Dali 
and Lewis Carroll, of David Anderson's 
“Door” to the Arthur Rackham-inspired 
illustrations in “Night Visitors,” Richard 
Ollive’s transfixing amalgam of children’s 
stories in which Oliver Hardy seems to 
have wandered into the plot of Peter Pan. 

The festival gets off to a slow start with a 
tame poke at nuclear dangers in “Jollity 
Farm.” But the imaginative pace picks up 
with Barry Purves’s astonishing “Next,” in 
which a William Shakespeare puppet acts 
out recognizable vignettes from almost 
every one of the Bard’s works — all in 
about five minutes. The festival’s corner- 
stone, “Body Beautiful” by Joanna Quinn, 
is a hilarious 14-minute retort to the small- 
mindedness of contemporary beauty stan- 
dards by way of ebulliently drawn charac- 
ters and a sassy rap number. 

But surely the characters with the most 
charisma are the claymation tropical ani- 
mals that appear in “Creature Comforts,” a 
series of advertisements for electric heat. 
Among them is a huge, self-possessed tor- 
toise, complete with an impressive set of 
dentures. Tapping his fingers, rolling his 
eyes, and noting that his heat ought to be 
“turn off- and on-able,” he’s a demure Bert 
Lahr in a turtle shell. No wonder it took an 
Oscar Monday night for Best Animated 
Short Film. At the Coolidge Corner. 

— Robin Dougherty 





“Creature Comforts”: charismatic 


MY HEROES 
HAVE ALWAYS 


BEEN COWBOYS 
he Western is the American myth, 
] offering up a pleasant fantasy in 
which good guys and bad guys are 
easily distinguished and in which an end- 
less frontier promises eternal freedom and 
youth. Dances with Wolves notwithstand- 
ing, we've grown a little too cynical to buy 
such a myth at face value. Hence the 
appeal of a Western like My Heroes Have 
Always Been Cowboys, in which the myth 
gets tangled in some present-day realities. 

H.D. Dalton (Scott Glenn) is an aging 
cowboy, a fortysomething rodeo bull rider 
who's torn between pursuing the perpetu- 
al adolescence of his profession or grow- 
ing up and facing up to his responsibilities 
— beginning with an aging father (played 
by the legendary cowboy actor Ben 
Johnson). It’s a universal predicament — 
one shared by the movie itself, which can’t 
decide whether it’s a serious look at social 
issues or a slick piece of generic entertain- 
ment. It fails at both, combining the worst 
aspects of Dad and Rocky. 

The grim issue of the elderly is reduced 
to a simplistic good guys/bad guys face-off 
between H.D. and his bitchy sister Cheryl 
(Tess Harper), who wants to stick dad in a 
rest home and sell the old man’s ranch. 
Still sore from his last rodeo outing, H.D. 
rides one more bull in hopes of saving the 
day with the prize money. The rodeo 
footage is terrific, and that’s the problem: 
except for Ben Johnson's grizzled and 
inspired performance, My Heroes Have 
Always Been Cowboys is all bull. At the 
Copley Place. 

— Peter Keough 
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Last call 


Alessandrini says goodbye to Broadway 


by Carolyn Clay 


nlike old soldiers, Forbidden 
i Broadway may die, but it will not 

fade away. Scheduled to close in 
Boston on Memorial Day, the long-running 
commercial-theater spoof masterminded 
by Gerard Alessandrini nonetheless offers 
up, on the altar of Mammon and the 
Muses, fresh kills. Forbidden Broadway 
1991 — The Farewell Edition is a tooth- 
some mix of old skewerings and new, a 
veritable shish kebab of Kathleen Turner, 
Robert Morse, and Jonathan Pryce, rub- 
bing braised flesh with such vintage viands 
as the dueling Ethel Merman and Mary 
Martin, the puling Les Misérables, and the 
just-grueling Carol Channing. 

Says Alessandrini, chipper about the 
Boston exit after an unexpected seven 
years in the Terrace Room of the Park 
Plaza Hotel, “We had done Philadelphia, 
LA, and Chicago before coming to Boston, 
and they were successful. But we were 
calling successful out-of-New-York runs 
one to two years. Here we were still going 
strong after three, four, and five. And 
we're not closing in the red; we’re closing 
in the black. Which is how we wanted it, 
so: that we could put on a new edition, 
make it fresh, ‘the best of,’ and celebrate 
the seven years here.” 

Of course, Alessandrini’s idea of a cele- 
bration is putting on a tux and mixing a 
Molotov cocktail aimed at the New York 
stage — as he does every year when a 
Forbidden Broadway franchise has its 
birthday. The New York show, which the 


Theater 


performer/parodist cooked up in 1982 as a 
showcase for himself and a friend (“It was 
just me and the actors got together, and I 
prlled some costumes out of my closet 
and printed up some programs”), is still 
going strong. And spinoffs have whirled 
their way to locales as unlikely as San 
Antonio and Australia. 

The parodist, who grew up in Needham 
and graduated from the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music in the mid 1970s, used 
to wield the singing stiletto himself; he was 
in the New York show for two years. “But 
a lot of my specialty guys went away. I 
used to do Yul Brynner, when I was 
younger and in better shape. And Richard 
Burton, and he passed away. And Robert 
Preston, and he passed away. I took it as a 
sign that I should just direct.” 

Oh yeah, and make up such sublimely 
silly or scathingly funny stuff as the afore- 
mentioned Yul’s audience sing-along to 
“My head is so shiny/You think it is my 
hiney” and Jonathan Pryce’s current rendi- 


tion of “I’m an Asian Too” — in which the 
award-winning British star whom Actors 
Equity tried to bar from playing a Eurasian 
in the Broadway version of the London 
blockbuster Miss Saigon threatens, in an 
orgy of career planning, to pre-empt 
minority actors entirely. “And when Miss 
Saigon is done/I'll star in Raisin in the 
Sun,” the coolie-hatted Pryce (in the per- 
son of Forbidden Broadway impersonator 
Jeff Bannon) warbles exultantly before 
lapsing back into the song’s daringly 
Charlie Chan-ish chorus. 

Other notable additions to the farewell 
edition include Denice Guanci as Kathleen 
Turner’s seething Maggie from the revival 
of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. (“Don’t you 
want me?” she queries, kneading her slip- 
clad body like Julia Child might a particu- 
larly succulent loaf. “I know I do.”) And, in 
the ample and ample-voiced person of 
David Benoit, Luciano Pavarotti swilling 
his way through the Christmas canon in “O 
Holy Note” (“I am divine/So, Christ, 
resign”). According to Alessandrini, the 
real Turner recently checked out the New 
York show and “she seemed to enjoy it, 
though she said, ‘My ass isn’t that good.’” 

The fourth member of the farewell quar- 
tet, Nancy Hoffmann, is so slender that she 
swims in Evita’s trademark platinum wig 
and décolletage, but her voice, like those 
of the other performers, has heft, whether 
it’s parodying Mary Martin’s tendency to 
sing off the note or Julie Andrews’s win- 
some sweetness (in the hilarious sequel to 
The Sound of Music that is, deservedly, the 
one holdover from Alessandrini’s 1989 
Forbidden Hollywood). Accomplished 
accompanist Ron Roy does his part, too, 
and all the singers/mimics change clothes 
like Pretty Woman on speed. “I don’t think 
we could do this show without velcro,” 
Alessandrini concedes. 

Actually, it’s no wonder Alessandrini 
sheds no tears over Forbidden's upcoming 
Boston closing. The guy set out to be 
Rodgers and Hammerstein but somehow 
became a sort of musical-parodistic Ray 
Kroc (the Forbidden Hollywood material is 
being sold to film producer Ray Stark; 
Forbidden Broadway Volume IZ is about to 
be released on record; and Alessandrini 
recently penned a show for Masterpiece 
Theatre's 20th-anniversary gala — alas, he 
reports, made up as Alistair Cooke he 
resembled Marlon Brando). Clearly, pre- 
siding over the creation and management 
of Forbidden Broadway can be a fulltime 
hatchet job, and it leaves the composer/ 
lyricist little time to push his own projects. 

“I do a lot of writing on original musi- 
cals,” Alessandrini admits, “but most of 
them are in my trunk. Unlike Forbidden 
Broadway, they're book musicals, with 


Stan the man? 


Belle Reprieve is no 


straight car named Desire 


by Robin Dougherty 

hat’s got Stanley Kowalski, 
W ies du Bois, two drag queens, 

original songs, ukuleles, and some 
tap-dancing Japanese lanterns? If you 
guessed a homosexual English-music-hall 
version of A Streetcar Named Desire, you’d 
not only be uncannily prescient, you’d be 
hot on the track of Belle Reprieve, a self- 
proclaimed “meditation on Williams’s char- 
acters” that gets its Boston premiere April 3 
through 7 at the Double Edge Theater. 

A joint production of New York’s lesbian 
theater troupe Split Britches and London’s 
gay New Vaudevilleans Bloolips, the show 
takes its name by punning on Belle Reve, 
the plantation that Blanche du Bois has let 
slip away in the original Tennessee 
Williams work. The intent, explains Split 
Britches’ Lois Weaver, is not only to take 
Blanche and company out of the closet; it’s 
also to provide comic and spiritual relief 
from the baroque sexuality of the Williams 
characters that, primarily in their Marlon 
Brando and Vivien Leigh incarnations in 
Elia Kazan’s 1951 film, have become icons 
for homo- and heterosexuals alike. 

As Weaver explains, the Williams charac- 
ters were ripe for the picking, particularly 
by Split Britches, which consists of Weaver 
and partner Peggy Shaw, and by their long- 


time friends, Bette Bourne 
and Precious Pearl, mem- 
bers of Bloolips who are 
also a couple in real life. 
Not only do “both groups 
do a lot of work with 
popular imagery,” but 
since Williams “was a gay 
writer and an ‘out’ gay 
writer at a time when that 
was not fashionable,” the 
actors were interested in 
how his characters had 
become pop-culture sexu- 
al archetypes. Of course, redressing 
Williams this way draws on the wealth of 
speculation and backstage lore that has 
long accompanied Streetcar — starting 
with the speculation that Williams identi- 
fied with Blanche du Bois. 

Still, homosexual theater companies have 
their own, uh, tendencies. And in the case 
of the Split Britches/Bloolips collaboration, 
“everybody wanted to play Blanche.” Not 
that it caused divisiveness. “The obvious 
thing would be — since Bette is the con- 
summate drag queen — that he would play 
Blanche. Then we decided to cast it so that 
same-sex couples would end up together. If 
Peggy played Stanley as butch, then I 
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Denice Guanci as Kathleen Turner in Cat: even Turner enjoyed it. 


plots, because I like musicals where you 
care about the people. The funniest one, I 
suppose, is Smashing Times, it’s a London- 
mod-type version of The Prince and the 
Pauper. And I have a musical version of 
Scaramouche. And I’m currently working 
on a musical adaptation of of H.G. Wells's 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles, with 
Brad Ellis. My problem is that, with For- 
bidden Broadway, | really don’t have 
time to go around and peddle these 
shows.” 

As to what Alessandrini really thinks of 
the Broadway chestnuts he routinely 
roasts, well, that depends. Despite a dog- 
deafening takeoff on Elaine Stritch’s big 
number from Company (“Here’s to the 
ladies who screech”) in the new edition, 
the lampooning lyricist claims to love 
Sondheim. Andrew Lloyd Webber (whose 
unfortunate resemblance to a certain 
white-gloved rodent was pointed up in a 
now-axed Phantom of the Opera parody) 
is another matter. The new show includes 
a send-up of the insipidly promiscuous 
Aspects of Love that features apparently 


would play Stella, so we 
would have our love 
scenes together. And 
Bette and Pearl would 
end up as the courting 
couple Mitch and 
Blanche.” 

Still, Weaver, who also 
directs the show, ex- 
plains that Belle Reprieve 
isn’t really a drag/butch 
version of Streetcar. “We 
use the characters. We 
try to release them from 
their context in the play 
and put them in another 
context.” One of the 
interesting things about 
the piece “is that we’ve 
chose to represent the 
female sexuality — that 
is, lesbian sexuality — 
as very hot, very physi- 

cal. And the sexuality between the men as 
very whimsical and romantic. We’ve turned 
that around — particularly in the gay cul- 
ture, that’s reversed — and the play lent 
itself to that.” 

Of course, the play lends itself to a num- 
ber of camp readings, which Weaver says 
the troupers have tried to avoid. Not that 
they don’t take liberties, especially with 
the dialogue, much of which is original. 
But surely even Williams purists won’t 
object when Belles Blanche murmurs that 
she’s “always depended on the strange- 
ness of strangers.” On the other hand, it 
may be unsettling to watch the female 
Stanley belt out the Muddy Waters tune 


naked actors promenading behind a sheet 
to the lyric, “I sleep with everyone” (which 
pretty much sums up the plot of the latest 
Lloyd Webber money-maker) — and as far 
as Alessandrini’s concerned, the mogul 
composer, who has forbidden the use of 
his music, can sue if he wants to. 

The real lyric to the Aspects of Love 
theme, of course, is “Love, love changes 
everything/How you live and how you 
think.” To which Alessandrini rolls his big 
brown eyes. “Yeah. Okay. We know that 
much. It’s just kind of like a Hallmark card; 
the lyric doesn’t tell you anything. I have a 
private parody that I go around doing that’s 
more specific: ‘Love, love changes every- 
thing/Babies’ diapers/People’s tires.’” 

Clearly there’s no end to this talented, 
tongue-in-cheeky guy’s ammunition. The 
shots he’s taking at Broadway now are as 
wickedly well-aimed, and for theatergoers 
as side-splittingly cathartic, as the ones he 
took almost a decade ago. It’s just too bad 
that for Boston at least, over the course of 
the next two months, they will constitute a 
farewell to arms. Q 


“I'm a Man” while Blanche and Mitch sing 
back-up. 

Part of the idea behind Belle Reprieve is 
“to ask questions about gender roles and 
sexual presentation. It’s not just for gay 
audiences. It’s also for straight audiences 
in that it really questions those identities. 
When Peggy sings ‘I’m a Man,’ that talks 
about being gay, but it also talks about 
what it means to be men in this society. 
And having gay actors play the roles adds 
another element of impersonation.” 

Whereas Streetcar is grounded in a pre- 
feminist/pre-Stonewall sexual dark age, 
Belle Reprieve forges into emotional territory 
that Williams never dreamed of. The charac- 
ters do retain their Williams-appointed per- 
sonality tics — but with a twist. “Blanche is 
always taking baths. They’re central to 
Blanche’s personality. But we made that 
into an issue of the private self versus the 
public self.” And with a nod to Williams's 
tragic yearnings for times gone by, one of 
the songs Blanche sing in the bath has to 
do with the bathhouse culture that, since 
the age of AIDS, is a thing of the past. 

How do such serious subjects dance on 
the same stage as, well, oversized Japa- 
nese lanterns? Says Weaver of the show, “It 
is funny, but I believe there are poignant 
movements, because we're talking about 
identity and sexuality. And though we 
don’t deal with this specifically, one of the 
things we talk about with Tennessee 
Williams is his self-hatred. The ‘reprieve’ 
of Belle Reprieve is how we bring those 
characters from Tennessee Williams out 
from under that and celebrate our sexual 
identity.” Q 
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f there is one sound that haunts the 
I poetry of Derek Walcott, it has to be 

the stern vibrato of the conch shell, 
the fabled trumpet of the Tritons that 
pearls the shores of the poet’s native 
Caribbean. For Walcott, those echoes have 
long embodied a reveille and a summons: 
“O open this day with the conch’s moan, 
Omeros,/as you did in my boyhood,” he 
implores the ghost of Homer in the open- 
ing pages of his extraordinary verse epic, 
Omeros. But in his latest work, a musical 
written with longtime collaborator Galt 
MacDermot, the mollusk’s moans have 
given way to the stirring tones of the steel 


drum, an instrument as willful and time- ' 


bound as the conch is natural and ancient. 
Has Walcott perchance fallen prey to cog- 
nitive dissonance? 

Hardly. Steel, which has its world pre- 
miere April 3 at the Hasty Pudding Theatre 
under the auspices of the American 
Repertory Theatre, finds Walcott attuned 
as always to the reverberations of cultural 
cross-currents and the pulse of History. As 
those familiar with the 60-year-old writer’s 
estimable career as a poet and dramatist 
will attest, there’s not a jot of affectation in 
that capital H: for him the past is not mere- 
ly inescapable but unfinished. Born on the 
southerly Caribbean island of St. Lucia 
with an ancestral claim on both the New 
and the Old World, Walcott never had the 
luxury of regarding historical design as a 
consummate tapestry under glass. There’s 
scarcely a square inch of his writing that 
doesn’t involve some sort of historical 
reckoning and reworking, some kind of 
passionate re-animation of what were 
thought to be cold hard facts. 

Or cold hard metal, as the case may be. 
In Steel, Walcott takes as his focal point a 
“panyard” in the Laventille Hill ghetto of 
Trinidad, where steel drums and steel- 
band music arose in the years following 
World War Il. And in his customary fash- 
ion, he’s chosen to resuscitate a piece of 
history that’s at once resolutely particular 
and richly emblematic. “There was a US 
base on Trinidad during the War,” Walcott 
(who is directing the play with the ART’s 
Robert Scanlan) explains during a 
rehearsal break. “And people from the 
ghetto would go over and rip off empty oil 
drums to make the pans to play on. The 
legend is that the steel band was born on 
VJ night: drums were banned during 
wartime but that night the curfew was lift- 
ed and people took to the streets and all 
celebrated with steel pans.” 

The earliest steel bands played a clam- 
orous variant of traditional Trinidadian car- 
nival music, the heavily percussive accom- 
paniment for the annual street parades in 
the capital city of Port-of-Spain. But the 
steel drum rapidly developed its own dis- 
tinctive and commanding idiom. Panyards 
mushroomed up in Trinidad’s ghettoes; 
gifted “pan tuners” painstakingly refined 
the instrument’s harmonic pitch and 
orchestral range. As steel bands grew larg- 
er, arrangements became more complex 
and rhythmic lines more technically 
advanced. By the mid ’50s, crackerjack 
steel bands had begun to tour overseas, 
some specializing in wowing skeptical 
audiences with transcriptions of Mozart 
minuets. 

The driving force behind this emergent 
virtuosity, says Walcott, was the intense 
rivalry among the bands, a competitive 
hostility that often escalated into turf bat- 
tles. But he emphasizes that it was conflict 
channeled into art, animosity held in 
check by the strict technical proficiency 
and cohesiveness demanded of the play- 
ers. Thus, many young men who might 
otherwise have gone around bashing 
heads spent hour after hour pounding 
drums. “The discipline those large bands 
came to require was fantastic. When you 
saw them rehearsing, you could tell the 
tuner commanded absolute authority and 
obedience. That was the only way the 
band could play well. I think it was the 
steel band that saved a whole generation 
of youth in Trinidad from the worst of 
crime and violence.” 

Walcott’s first recollections of steel-drum 
music date back to this heady postwar 
period: his twin brother Roderick led a 
hometown band in their youth. And dur- 
ing his many years as director of the 
Trinidad Theatre Workshop, the writer 
was exposed firsthand to the transforma- 
tive powers the steel band exercises in its 
cradle of origin. In Steel, Walcott draws 
openly from these sources and encounters. 
The play’s master pan tuner is called Eli 
Manete, in homage to one of the pioneers 
of steel-drum tuning, Ellie Manette. The 
early steel bands, Walcott remarks, often 
christened themselves with dashing 
monikers inspired by American movies: 


\WETemeyd 
‘Steel’ 


Poet Derek Walcott 
switches to heavy metal 


by David Barber 


Attuned as always to the reverberation of cultural cross-currents and the pulse of History 


Steel’s Bandidos are candidly modeled 
after Trinidad’s Desperadoes. 

Set in the '60s, the musical tells the story 
of Winston Marshall, an orphaned 
Trinidadian prodigy torn between the 
London conservatory education his aunt 
and uncle want for him and the hypnotic 
strains of the steel-drum panyard. He opts 
for an apprenticeship in the drum, a deci- 
sion fraught with vast repercussions not 
only for his musical development but for 
his social orientation and artistic imagina- 
tion. “Steel-drum players were considered 
to be a bad, unruly element,” says Walcott. 
“They were viewed as entertainers but 
held in contempt by the bourgeois strata of 
culture because of their associations with 
drugs and violence. So from the time 
Winston picks the instrument up, the 
choice is irrevocable. I see his fate as 
Orphic, in a sense: once he makes his 
choice, the pan gives him direction; but as 
with Orpheus, it also forces him to leave 
certain things behind for good.” 

Conceived as a screenplay five years 
ago, Steel has metamorphosed into the 
fourth collaborative theater piece by 
Walcott and Canadian composer Galt 
MacDermot of Hair fame. Their working 
relationship goes back to 1974, when 
MacDermot was commissioned to write a 
score for a production of Walcott’s The 
Charlatan in Los Angeles. Perhaps the 
best measure of their symbiosis has been 


the success their productions have enjoyed 
before Caribbean audiences. Walcott 
recalls experiencing initial jitters about 
presenting their Rastafarian show O 
Babylon to a full house in Jamaica — but- 
terflies that were quickly laid to rest. “Right 
after the first song there was a sudden 
explosion of drums in the seats,” he 
smiles. “It was the Rastas’ way of signaling 
their approval. So it’s pretty clear that Galt 
has a strong feel for the rhythms of the 
islands.” 

Does Walcott detect parallels between 
the steel-band movement and the reggae 
crusade? Do the pan tuners of Trinidad 
share a kinship with early jazz musicians 
who built an expansive and vital idiom 
out of the narrow confines of street 
music? Walcott doesn’t deny certain 
common contours but prefers to under- 
score the historical and technical details 
that make the steel-band phenomenon 
unique. “In Trinidad they had to invent 
their instrument, hammer it into being 
note by note. Then there’s the fact that 
from the beginning the steel drum was a 
communal instrument — its best effects 
are orchestral. And the orchestra itself is 
massive — to produce one bass you 
need four drums alone. It’s very different 
from jazz or reggae, where the ensemble 
tends to be small, defiant, and self-con- 
tained. 

“Plus, we're talking about a huge popu- 
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lar movement that soon spread all over the 
Caribbean. What it did on the broad social 
level was to take the cathartic spirit of the 
carnival — that outlet, that release — and 
transform it into something sublime. Steel- 
band music is absolutely based on elation, 
but an elation placed under extreme disci- 
pline. You can’t let yourself go wild in a 
steel band; you’ve got to submit to the 
whole.” 

Clarion calls from conch shells, intricate 
harmonies from oil drums — listening to 
Walcott, you begin to realize how fastidi- 
ously the man vouchsafes his metaphors 
and how grounded they are in his most 
resonant convictions. It’s a gift that serves 
him especially well when it comes to 
invoking the muses of History and keep- 
ing the past honest. And it’s surely one 
reason he’s able to remain serenely in pos- 
session of his artistic bearings as he leaps 
out of the classical world into a Caribbean 
panyard or shifts from the page to the 
stage. 

“I come from a very lyrical, oral culture,” 
Walcott explains. “There’s no real division 
between what we call rhetoric and what 
we call song. And in terms of the choral 
shape of the play, I don’t feel I've aban- 
doned poetry at all. Not that there aren't 
differences. Cocteau said that when you 
write poetry for the theater, it has to be 
ropes, not wires. Quite wonderfully put, I 
think. I try to bear that in mind.” Q 
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~The many talents of 
Katherine Dunham 


by Ted Drozdowski 


In L’ Ag’ Ya: tapping into the traditions of ancient cultures 


f a life spent dancing, acting, 
QO) ::25:8 painting, writing, and 

studying anthropology, Katherine 
Dunham, who is best known as a pioneer 
of modern dance, mentions only one 
regret — and it’s not particularly modest. 

“I haven't found another me,” she says 
with a darting chuckle. “I’ve looked for 
someone who was going to pick up all of 
the parts that I've carried throughout my 
career and use them in the same way.” 

Not that Dunham hasn’t had some stun- 
ning disciples. “Alvin Ailey came to see us 
in Hollywood as a young boy, and later he 
said wonderful things about the influence 
my company had on him. Eartha Kitt was 
one of our singers. Marlon Brando and 
James Dean came through our school in 
New York. But I haven’t found anyone 
interested in continuing the same kind of 
work. I used to think that I’d never want 
anyone to replace me. I never had an 


By George 


understudy for anything I did, even when I 
was in Cabin in the Sky and Carib Song on 
Broadway. Now, I regret it, in a way.” 

Thanks to her winning performances in 
films like Stormy Weather and Cabin in 
the Sky, and her six books (with an autobi- 
ography under way), we'll always be able 
to enjoy elements of Dunham’s work. And 
the chance for a first-hand encounter with 
her is being provided by the Learning 
From Performers Program at Harvard and 
Radcliffe on April 3, when Dunham will 
speak about her career and show films of 
her choreography at the Radcliffe Dance 
Center. 

Even if she were to find a protégée to 
share the experience of her 78 years, that 
person would be hard-taxed to follow in 
Dunham’s fleet footsteps. Overcoming the 
trials of a childhood checkered by the 
early death of her mother and an unstable 
home life further disrupted by her father’s 


Boston Ballet’s salute to Balanchine 


by Janine Parker Kolberg 


he Balanchine Legacy,” Boston 
| Ballet’s upcoming program (April 
4-14), comprises Theme and 
Variations, Agon, and Who Cares? Only 
one choreographer, but when it’s George 
Balanchine, who cares? Besides, with 
music by Tchaikovsky, Stravinsky, and 
Gershwin, you couldn’t ask for a more var- 
ied program. Every step, every phrase, of 
course, is sealed firmly with the stamp of 
Mr. B., but always in a fresh new way that 
is custom-crafted for each ballet. 

Actually, for its 27th season, Boston Ballet 
has been conducting a tour of ballet history. 
This began with Abdallah, Auguste 
Bournonville’s 1853 G-rated version of the 
Arabian Nights. The company then moved 
on to its annual Nutcracker, though its ver- 
sion has the choreographic signatures of 
artistic director Bruce Marks and former assis- 


tant Bruce Wells, The Nutcracker was origi- 
nally Lev Ivanov’s 1892 baby. Last month, 
Boston Ballet presented “Treasures of Les 
Ballets Russes,” a program that included 
Michel Fokine’s 1910 Carnaval and 
Scheherazade, the latter nodding to the 
Orientalism of its Bournonville predecessor 
while clearing a path for modernism in ballet. 
Fokine never made it to the end of his 
own avant-garde avenue, but Balanchine 
picked up the pace and became known as 
the forerunner of neo-classicism. Agon and 
Who Cares? are premieres for Boston 
Ballet; Theme and Variations was per- 
formed last season. It’s been far too long 
since New York City Ballet has visited. 
Boston Ballet does what it can to fill the 
gap, usually performing a couple of 
Balanchine ballets each season. 


More Balanchine would, 
of course, be the ideal. In 
Boston Ballet’s early days, 
founder E. Virginia Williams 
had generous access to the 
Balanchine repertoire; in- 
deed, it was on the advice of 
Mr. B. that a Ford Foundation 
grant was awarded to Wil- 


fitful rages, she worked her way through 
the University of Chicago and ballet stud- 
ies simultaneously — during the 
Depression. In 1931, she received her 
undergraduate degree in anthropology 
and became a co-founder of Chicago’s 
Ballet Negre, serving as the all-black 
troupe’s composer and choreographer. 

She also continued her studies in 
anthropology, and after dancing at the 
1934 World’s Fair accepted a grant to trav- 
el through the West Indies, satisfying her 
curiosity about indigenous black cultures. 
In Haiti, where Dunham now resides, she 
was initiated into a voodoo sect in 1935, 
an episode chronicled in the second of her 
books, Island Possessed. The experience 
permanently changed the tone of her 
choreography and, therefore, all modern 
dance that followed. 

“My last voodoo initiation was about six 
or seven years ago,” she related last week 
by phone from her island home. “I think at 
first I was caught up in the idea of being 
the lady researcher; then there weren’t 
many of us — just Margaret Mead, I guess. 
I thought it might open new paths for me 
culturally and as a choreographer. And as 
long as I can remember, I was always 
interested in the possibility of things hap- 
pening magically or mystically, so it’s been 
very good for me.” 

When she returned to the States, 
Dunham became dance director for the 
Works Progress Administration’s Chicago 
theater project, and she slowly began 
assembling the Katherine Dunham 
Company, which throughout the ’40s, ’50s, 
and into the ’60s counted as many as 36 
members. She also began applying what 
she’d learned in the Caribbean to her 
dances. In 1938 she performed L’Ag’Ya, a 
brightly costumed work based on the folk- 
lore of Martinique; it remains part of the 
Dunham Company’s repertoire. 

Dunham acknowledges the irony of tap- 
ping into the traditions of ancient cultures 
to create what has become one of the 
greatest legacies in modern American 
dance. But she found the rhythmic intensi- 
ty of the music and ritualism of the islands 
and Africa a consuming and undeniable 
passion. So she fused the abrupt, seeming- 
ly uncontrolled motions of the voodoo- 
possessed with the elegance of the prima 
donna, the raw sexuality (and sometimes 
physical aggression) of rite-of-passage cer- 
emonies with the calculated physical artic- 
ulation of the Ballets Russes. 

Her mix of macumba and Swan Lake 
didn’t always play well in Peoria. Or 
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Boston, for that matter, where the “Rites de 
passage” section of the Dunham 
Company’s Tropical Review was banned in 
1943, despite the enthusiasm of audiences 
and critics. 

The trouble was largely skin-deep. 
Dunham and virtually every other black 
performer of the era worked in the shadow 
of Jim Crow and his more citified cousins. 
And Dunham fought back, not on stage, by 
proudly flaunting the black heritage that 
was the basis of her work, but in the court- 
room, winning a celebrated case against 
Sao Paulo’s Grande Hotel, which had 
refused her company accommodations. 

By then, Dunham and her dancers were 
an established presence in Hollywood, 
having appeared in 1939's Carnival of 
Rhythm, the first dance short shot in color. 
At a time when black actors frequently 
found their roles excised from mainstream 
movies shown in the Deep South, 
Dunham was amused by a letter circulated 
in a Texas school system that, she 
recounts, read: “ ‘By all means your chil- 
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dren should go see this film. They'll learn a 
great deal about Brazil.’ They had no idea 
that we were not Brazilians.” 

During the height of American racial 
tension in the 60s, Dunham accepted an 
artist-in-residence invitation from Southern 
Illinois University. As she choreographed a 
production of Faust, she found herself tak- 
ing an interest in the poverty- and strife- 
ridden community of East St. Louis. In 
1967, she opened a performing-arts center 
for inner-city youngsters under the aus- 
pices of the university. During her first 
night in the city to launch the program, she 
witnessed the police routinely and ran- 
domly sweeping down streets and carting 
innocent young people off the jail. 
Angered, she visited the police station to 
protest and was herself incarcerated for 
disturbing the peace. The charge was 
dropped in less than eight hours, but 
Dunham has never relented in her com- 
mitment to the community, and each 
August she returns there to conduct a two- 
week workshop. 

The Dunham Company toured interna- 
tionally until 1963, when its founder made 
her last featured stage appearance in 
Bambouche. She continued to teach, write, 
direct (she became the first black choreog- 
rapher to work at the Met with the 1964 


liams, allowing her to estab- Theme and Variations: entrusting Balanchine to Boston Ballet 


lish the company. 

Balanchine’s death, in 1983, changed for- 
ever the ease with which a company could 
acquire one of his works. He named dancers 
and colleagues as beneficiaries for his bal- 
lets. Tanaquil Le Clercq, Balanchine’s last 
wife, received the American performing 
rights to the majority of his ballets; the media 
and foreign rights are shared by longtime 
Balanchine assistant Barbara Horgan and 
ballerina Karin von Aroldingen. Inheriting 
money is one thing, but a ballet . . . ? 

In 1987, Horgan and von Aroldingen set 
up the George Balanchine Trust to ensure 
the preservation of these works of art — 
the ballets are not, as Horgan reminds, 
paintings that can be hung up in a muse- 
um. Neither should they be. Horgan shies 
from stating that anyone owns a ballet: 
“We feel so strongly that Mr. Balanchine’s 
works belong to the public and to the 
dancers who dance them.” 

To perform a Balanchine ballet, a com- 
pany must get the permission of the Trust 
and pay a one-time “acquisition fee.” 
Companies receive the license to perform 
a ballet for approximately two years, 
though Horgan points out that “once it 
lapses, it’s simply the matter of a piece of 
paper [to renew], but we want the trust to 
have the option to review it . . . artistic 
directors change, dancers change . . . if we 
review and don’t think it’s the right ballet 
to revive, we have a serious conversation 


about it and we either do something else 
{another ballet] or we revive it.” 

It’s odd to think of Balanchine as a regis- 
tered Trademark, but of course it’s impor- 
tant that his work be properly and respect- 
fully performed. Marius Petipa no doubt 
turns somersaults in his grave each time his 
Sleeping Beauty or Swan Lake is haphaz- 
ardly done. A representative of the Trust is 
sent to set ballets on the various companies, 
coaching the dancers in the particulars of 
the Balanchine style and steps. Balanchine 
himself often changed steps, either to tailor 
them to a particular dancer’s capabilities or 
simply at his whim. The Trust’s general rule 
of thumb is to follow the last version of the 
ballet before Balanchine’s death. 

There is apparently some room for inter- 
pretation. Richard Tanner, a former City 
Ballet and American Ballet Theatre dancer, 
is working with the Boston dancers on 
Agon and Who Cares? At a recent Agon 
rehearsal, he questioned the men on what 
they had “decided” upon for a pirouette, 
“in plié or on a straight leg?”, and later con- 
firmed that for such seemingly small 
details there is some leeway. What Tanner 
is sure Of are the Balanchinean exaggera- 
tions that make the difference; he light- 
heartedly mocks one corps member for 
her shallow fourth position and shows her 
a “real fourth, not third,” swinging one leg 
around in front and lunging hungrily onto 


it. It’s a fourth position all right. 

The differences among the three ballets 
are manifested largely in the music. During 
the Agon rehearsal, the atmosphere is 
intense and concentrated, the dancers 
hypnotically mouthing the counts to the 
at-times-harsh Stravinsky, willing their 
bodies to do the movements in time, on 
time. Feet stomp, pointe shoes jab the 
floor; it sounds like a military exercise. All 
three ballets are, as is usual with this 
choreographer, plotless. Balanchine once 
said that “art does not have to portray any- 
body”; then he added that “people like to 
imagine that there is a story. Mozart wrote 
so many symphonies, but it doesn’t mean 
anything except for No. 40 and doesn’t 
express anything — except for music.” 

The concentration level is just as high 
when principal Trinidad Sevillano is put 
through the demanding paces of Theme 
and Variations, Balanchine’s homage to 
the Russian ballet style of yesteryear. She 
alternates attack with softness and then 
intermingles the two. Sevillano’s small, 
sensuously rounded body doesn’t make 
one think of crisp allegro, but she gets 
underneath herself and flies. 

Sevillano and frequent partner Patrick 
Armand have been heralded for their char- 
acter portrayals, and they themselves have 
stated their preference for the story ballets, 
though they like to dance Balanchine. 
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production of Aida), and choreograph. 
Now she divides most of her time among 
northern Africa, Haiti and the US. 

But Dunham’s presence remains most 
vivid in her film appearances, which ensure 
she’s never farther away than the nearest 
well-stocked video store. In the early ’40s, 
during the Hollywood heyday of the black 
musical, she played an important role as a 
dancer and choreographer. She was part of 
a creative circle that included such popular 
artists as Lena Horne, Duke Ellington, Cab 
Calloway and the Nicholas Brothers. 

In 1943, the Dunham Company, Horne, 
Calloway, Fats Waller, the Nicholas 
Brothers, and Bill Robinson made Stormy 
Weather, the brightest jewel of the genre. 
The Nicholas Brothers, in their aerobic tap- 
dancing climax, and Dunham, who is fea- 
tured in the title sequence, steal the film. 
As Horne sings “Stormy Weather,” pining 
for the man she loves, the camera sweeps 
through her window to the rainy city 
streets outside where Dunham waits like 
an elegant bird, sweeping her arms like 
closely held wings, admiringly passing 
over her own delicate plumage. The dance 
unfolds as an elaborate mating game; her 
company, smartly dressed in urbah togs, 
flirt and glide together. But there’s a sad- 
ness and separateness in their steps, a 
weight that seems to resist even their most 
fluid and dramatic motions set to the string 
orchestra. The movements and the music 
dovetail with the wet street scene to con- 
jure a palpable mood of loneliness. 

“You know, I’ve never seen the whole 
movie,” Dunham says, tempering romantic 
notions about the movie with her hard- 
working artist’s practicality. “I’ve only seen 
the “Stormy Weather” scene in the past 10 
years or so, when I was putting together 
some clips for a lecture. I don’t think I 
enjoyed that period as much as I could 
have. I was always so tied up that I didn’t 
have time to run around socially. I think 
everybody thought we were snobbish, but 
we were just busy. And I suppose I was a 
little annoyed during Cabin in the Sky 
because I wasn’t playing Georgia Brown, 
since I'd created the role on Broadway. 

“But it was an elegant time, and I 
wouldn’t give up any part of it, even if it 
meant gaining some more years.” Q 


(Katherine Dunham will speak and 
show films of her classic performances at 
the Radcliffe Dance Center in Radcliffe 
Yard, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, at 
4:30 on April 3. Call 495-8687 for more 
information.) 


There has been speculation about their 
ability to do Balanchine; this program 
should stifle such doubts. Sevillano says 
she does have something of a story in 
mind while she’s dancing. “I have to give it 
some kind of sense, some kind of meaning 
for me. I can’t just do the steps.” 

Armand is keenly aware of the musicality 
inherent in. Balanchine’s works. “The music 
does help, depending on which music. I’m 
doing all three ballets, and Theme and 
Variations — the music just carries you. 
Agon is another story. It’s quite complicated 
— you use your brain and body and it’s 
really wonderful. You must be strict with 
yourself . . . sometimes [with other ballets] 
you can do one more pirouette to make it fit 
in with the music, and with Agon you can't, 
you must be really strict with what 
Balanchine wanted, with the music and the 
other people around you.” (As Balanchine 
once said, “Music makes us aware of time.”) 

In Who Cares”, soloist Karen Scalzitti sails 
through fouettés to the tune of “My One 
and Only” with nary a care in the world. 
Such technical feats are usually nail-biting, 
hair-pulling events, but the Gershwin is so 
loose that it frees the dancers. Who Cares? 
recalls the swoony mix of humor and 
romanticism embodied by Astaire and 
Rogers; it’s underscored by the heady rush 
of Gershwin tunes. Balanchine was equally 
liberated by the music; in his book 101 
Stories of the Great Ballets, he describes the 
birth of Who CaresA “One day at the piano I 
played one through [a Gershwin song] and 
thought to myself, ‘Beautiful, I'll make a pas 
de deux.’ Then I played another, it was just 
as beautiful and I thought, ‘A variation!’ And 
then another and another . . . and so we had 
a new ballet.” 

This confession of simplicity seems 
implausible, but time and again Balanchine 
shrugged off his genius: “We don’t create 
— we just assemble what God already 
assembled. There is no such thing as inspi- 
ration. You have to work.” Whether he 
was led by God or by his own, mortal 
flesh, there will never be anyone like him, 
no art like his. If a Trademark: is required, 
so be it; it’s a small, cold price to pay to 
allow the Balanchine Legacy to liveon. OQ 
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James Maddalena as the Captain: you couldn't ask for more from the singers. 





Mideast martyrs 


Klinghoffer in Brussels 


by Peter Catalano 


RUSSELS — They never planned it 

this way. But less than a month 

after the lightning victory of 
Operation Desert Storm, on March 19, in 
Brussels’s Théatre de la Monnaie, four 
American artists premiered a new opera 
whose panoramic background is set in the 
roiling politics of the Middle East. 

The same creative force that brought us 
Nixon in China — composer John Adams 
and librettist Alice Goodman, joined by 
director Peter Sellars and choreographer 
Mark Morris — set the action of The Death 
of Klinghoffer on the Italian cruise liner the 
Achille Lauro. This was the ship hijacked 
by a handful of Palestinians in 1985 to 
force the release of 50 comrades held in 
Israeli prisons; in the process, Jewish- 
American Leon Klinghoffer was murdered 
and thrown into the sea in his wheelchair. 
(In a double irony, the mastermind of the 
hijacking, Abu Kaleb, was captured in 
Greece the day before the opera had its 
premiere.) 

Klinghoffer, however, is not a political 
manifesto. In a press conference prior to 
the performance, Sellars told a throng of 
about 200 reporters and critics, “There’s no 
point [of view] that you come away with. 
You come away with a world of emotions 
and feelings. We've tried to let the charac- 
ters speak for themselves and let the audi- 
ence draw its own conclusion.” 

John Adams was somewhat more 
forthright about the politics and where it’s 
directed. He told me, “Why it pleases me 
so much to bring Klinghoffer to Europe at 
exactly this point is because we have the 
opportunity to address these exact same 
issues that Americans have chosen to go to 
sleep over or chosen to simply benumb 
themselves over, and bring it right down to 
the human level. These people are really 


oppressed, these people are being killed.” 

Certainly it is true that Palestinian suffer- 
ing is portrayed in Klinghoffer with more 
sympathy, humanity, and eloquence than 
one usually finds in the US press. And 
librettist Alice Goodman has managed a 
delicate balance among politics, story nar- 
rative, and individual meditations on mar- 
tyrdom and emotional suffering. 
Punctuating these individual scenes are 
great choral dithyrambs to the desert, the 
sea, decay and death. She writes in blank 
verse save for a rhymed, four-line/11-stan- 
za soliloquy by Klinghoffer’s body after his 
death. In this most tender scene in the 
opera, Keith Sabado of the Mark Morris 
Dance Company, playing Klinghoffer’s 
spirit, is lowered to the stage, his limp 


Opera 


form dangling from a hook. On reaching 
the floor, Sanford Sylvan’s Klinghoffer 
dances a pas de deux with Sabado while 
singing of his loss: body and soul depart in 
a quiet, delicate ritual. 

The story of the Achille Lauro begins 
with the entrance of the Captain james 
Maddalena). A TV camera is focused on 
his face while he delivers the narrative of 
the hijacking. The image is projected on a 
large screen in the center of a scaffolding 
with ramps and elevators that is the frame 
of the Achille Lauro. 

The TV image, with shadows and irides- 
cent distortions, shows the Captain suffo- 
cating, almost gasping, as he tells how his 
ship was taken over by four armed 
Palestinians. It’s an extremely effective tool 
to convey the sense of menace and 
despair. As the narrative reaches its climax, 
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a wild oboe rises from the orchestra like a 
frenzied cobra, a device Adams uses else- 
where to great effect. 

From then on, the fate of the Achille 
Lauro is described through the eyes of 
passengers, crew, and hijackers. As in 
Handel’s great operas and oratorios, 
there’s little interaction among the charac- 
ters. Each comes on, delivers his message, 
then leaves, be it a Swiss grandmother 
(Janice Felty in one of three small charac- 
ter roles), Marilyn Klinghoffer (Sheila 
Nadler), or hijackers Mamoud (Eugene 
Perry) and Omar (sung by Stephanie 
Friedman in a trouser role). For this rea- 
son, some have referred to Klinghoffer as a 
theater oratorio; they’re more right than 
they realize. At one point, Sellars contem- 
plated having the chorus in formal dress 
hovering above the stage on the scaffold- 
ing of the Achille Lauro, and singing from 
the score. Fortunately that idea was aban- 
doned. 

Even as the chorus breaks the tension 
with its meditations, the music gets wilder 
and more unpredictable. The MIDI synthe- 
sizers in the pit spit out percussive snares 
right up to the point where Klinghoffer is 
wheeled off stage, ostensibly to go to sick 
bay. As Marilyn sings a tortured aria, Leon 
is shot; but we never hear the gun. The 
anticipation in our imagination makes it all 
the worse. 

John Adams has moved way beyond the 
minimalism of Nixon in China — though 
his sparing use of that style is put to good 
effect, for example, in the finale of act one, 
where blasting brass play in unison with 
the women’s chorus while the men sing 
one of those-bass ostinatos that seem to be 
the backbone of minimalism. The rest of 
the score is quite resourceful, the vocal 
writing often ripe with lyricism that’s clos- 
er to The Wound Dresser, which Sylvan 
and the Cleveland Orchestra did last fall, 
than the often repetitious Nixon. 

Many of these singers are veterans of 
Nixon in China (Boston’s highly esteemed 
James Maddalena and Sanford Sylvan as 
Nixon and Chou En-lai). Perry (Don 
Giovanni) and Felty (Cosi) both were cen- 
tral to the Mozart/da Ponte trilogy of Craig 
Smith and Peter Sellars. It’s hard to ask for 
more from singers/actors. 

But do they need a “sound designer”? 
All the music — vocal and instrumental — 
was fed through a sound system, and all 
the principal cast had body mikes. Yet 
none of the instrumentation of the 81- 
piece orchestra was very heavy during 
solos — far less than with, say, Richard 
Strauss or Wagner. Opening night I sat ina 
third-row/center seat, and the words were 
either garbled or lost altogether. Perhaps 
the sound system simply needs work; but 
still it seems a bad, unnecessary precedent, 
especially in a house the size of Jordan 
Hall. 

At least it didn’t hurt the dancers — who 
were every bit as vital to this production as 
were the singers. Mark Morris’s complex 
choreography was based on the bar-by- 
bar, changing meters of Adams’s music, 
and it fit the score perfectly. 

Even the small moments saw Morris’s 
dancers bringing life to the stage. The 
comic relief of the British Dancing Girl, 
one of three roles sung by Janice Felty, 
was filled with witty, Bernsteinian pop riffs 
precisely mirrored by the dancers twisting 
and shimmying in the background. Much 
of the style is reminiscent of the Dido and 
Aeneas Morris staged last year in Boston. 
The semaphoric hand jiving that’s part of 
the dance motion brought a sense of ritual 
and majesty to the music. 

Conductor Kent Nagano, now at the 
Opéra Lyonnais, but once a part of Sarah 
Caldwell’s staff, gave the performance of 
his life. He managed to brocade the taut, 
undulating rhythms into a convincing 
whole, at every moment supporting his 
singers with energy and precision. 

So far reviews of The Death of 
Klinghoffer have been mixed. This show 
will travel, first to Lyon, then to Vienna 
before opening at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music in September; it'll go on to the LA 
Music Center, the San Francisco Opera, 
and then London under the auspices of the 
Glyndebourne Festival. (There will also be 
a recording, on the Nonesuch label, to be 
made in July.) These presenting venues 
are co-producers and will be sharing the 
costs of the production. All the artists are 
working for fees well below what their tal- 
ents would fetch on the open market. 

Seldom will you see a piece as ambi- 
tious or original as the opera Sellars and 
company brought to the stage of the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. I don’t think I’m 
way out on a limb predicting that this is a 
masterpiece and will be recognized as 
such once it hits the States. QO 
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ven when the Boston Phoenix was a 
Beco arts and entertainment 

paper aimed primarily at college stu- 
dents, back in the late ’60s, it was already a 
pioneer in generating events that support- 
ed the local arts scene. Phoenix publisher 
and chairman Stephen Mindich recalls 
such Phoenix-sponsored firsts as the Mid- 
night Film Festivals, the SummerThing 
concerts on Boston Common, and the cre- 
ation of the Boston Film Festival. “We 
were the first newspaper to get corporate 
sponsors for events like these.” 

Now, to mark its 25th anniversary, the 
Phoenix is organizing its biggest commu- 
nity-oriented arts happening ever. “We 
need to celebrate with the community, to 
give something back with a positive im- 
pact,” explains Phoenix marketing director 
Jeff Schiffman. 

To that end, the paper is sponsoring a 
series of arts events with unprecedented 
potential for creating audiences and drum- 
ming up support for local arts organizations. 
The Boston Phoenix 25th Anniversary 
Celebration of the Arts, running April 7 to 13, 
will offer a variety of panel discussions, 
reduced-price performances, and discounts 
at museums. It will end with a gala benefit 
featuring performers from across the local 
arts spectrum. The gala and the panel discus- 
sions will be broadcast on cable television. 

All proceeds from these events will ben- 
efit ARTS/Boston, the non-profit support 
organization representing some 170 local 
arts organizations. ARTS/Boston increases 
public access to the 
arts through its ad- 
mission discounts to 
arts events, which it 
sells through its BOS- 
TIX kiosk at Faneuil 
Hall and its month- 
ly mail-order cata- 
logue, ARTS/Mail. 
Tickets to Phoenix 
25th Anniversary events can be purchased 
through ARTS/Boston, and purchasers will 
receive a free subscription to ARTS/Mail. 

Actually, the week begins a few days 
early, on April 1, with a forum called 
“Crisis in the Arts.” There will be panel dis- 
cussions On two important current crises: 
scarce funding and censorship. 

Discussing funding will be Phoenix staff 
writer Maureen Dezell, Loews Cinema chair- 
man A. Alan Friedberg, Massachusetts Cul- 
tural Commission executive director Mary 
Ann Piacentini, ARTS/Boston’s Jim Marko, 
and Boston Ballet artistic director Bruce 
Marks. Censorship panelists include Phoenix 
editor Peter Kadzis, attorney Ike Williams 
(who defended the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art [ICA] in last year’s Robert Map- 
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The Phoenix celebrates its 25th 


by Gary Susman 





Boston Ballet’ s Geoffrey Rhue and Kyra Strasberg in Balanchine’s Agon, on the 11th 


plethorpe case), Boston Safe Neighbor- 
hoods Plan director Ted Landsmark, Boston 
University professor and former Jesse Helms 
aide Chris Manion, and Ford Hall Forum 
executive director Wendy Ballinger. Parti- 
cipating in both forums will be Stephen 
Mindich, American Repertory Theatre (ART) 
artistic director Robert Brustein, BU School 
of Communication dean Joachim Maitre, 
and Office of Arts and Humanities commis- 
sioner Bruce Rossley. 

The discussions will be videotaped for 
local broadcast at the Cablevision of Boston 
studios, with an eye toward national cable 
broadcast as well, on Bravo. “The point is 
to get people to think about what life 
would be like if we didn’t have this rich- 
ness,” Schiffman explains. Mindich notes 
that these are issues that have been written 
about often in the pages of the Phoenix, he 
adds that, with the broadcast, “we have an 
unprecedented opportunity to broaden 
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audience exposure to these issues.” 

During the Celebration week, many local 
performers will offer half-price tickets to 
performances. Events include the Boston 
Children’s Theater’s The Wizard of Oz, 
Playwrights Platform’s evening of new 
original plays, the Handel & Haydn Society 
and New York Baroque Dance Company’s 
ballet Terpsichore, and Opera Theater of 
New England Conservatory’s Susannab (all 
April 7); the English Chamber Orchestra 
with Pinchas Zukerman (April 8); For- 
bidden Broadway (April 9); Nunsense 
(April 9 and 10); and the ART’s Steel, Cafe 
Teatro’s “Latin Nights,” and the Lyric 
Stage’s Drinking in America (all April 10). 

Also included are the New Repertory 
Theatre’s The Gin Game, Nick’s Dinner 
Theater’s Don’t Touch That Dial, Boston 
Ballet's “The Balanchine Legacy,” and the Big 
Apple Circus (all April 11); the musical revue 
Another Saturday Night, the Back Alley 
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Theater's Wake of Jamie Foster, dancers Beth 
Soll & Company, Triangle Theater's Beyond 
Therapy, and opera singer Shirley Verrett (all 
April 12); and Contemporary Insanity II and 
the Jewish Theater of New England’s 
Cantorial (both April 13). 

Several museums are offering free or 
reduced admissions. These include the 
Children’s Museum, Computer Museum, 
Concord Museum, Danforth Museum of 
Art, DeCordova Museum of Art, Discovery 
Museums, Essex Institute, Franklin Park 
Zoo, Fuller Memorial Art Museum, Hull Life 
Saving Museum, ICA, John F. Kennedy 
Library and Museum, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Museum of National Center for Afro Amer- 
ican Art, Museum of Our National Heritage, 
Museum of Transportation, New England 
Aquarium, New England Sports Museum, 
Old South Meeting House, Old State 
House, Peabody Museum of Salem, 
SPNEA, USS Constitution Museum, and 
Wellesley College Art Museum. The Paul 
Revere House is offering discounts at its 
gift shop. 

The week culminates in an Arts Gala on 
Saturday, April 13, from 5:30 to 8 p.m. at 
BU’s Tsai Performance Center. Nationally 
known stand-up comic Jimmy Tingle will 
MC the event, and Governor William Weld 
and Mayor Raymond Flynn are expected 
to appear. Acts scheduled to perform 
include the Huntington Theatre Company, 
soprano Jayne West (of the Boston Opera 
Theatre), the Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra, 
comedy troupe ImprovBoston, Boston 
Ballet, Nunsense, Forbidden Broadway, 
jazz singer Rebecca Paris (of Water Music), 
Another Saturday Night, the Boston 
Children’s Theater, the Art of Black Music 
and Dance, Israel Horovitz (of Gloucester 
Stage Company), singer Bill Morrissey (of 
Rounder Records), the American Repertory 
Theatre, Dance Umbrella, the rock band 
Vision Thing, and comedian Susannah 
Bianchi. Tickets for the evening are $50, 
which includes admission to a dinner 
dance at Zanzibar after the performances. 

Cablevision of Boston will televise the 
performances the following day, April 14, 
at noon, 4 p.m., and 7 p.m. Viewers can 
watch the pay-per-view event for $2. 

Mindich adds that the ability to be “the 
catalyst” for such a level of cooperation 
says a lot about the Phoenix's role in the 
local arts scene. “There is a sense in the arts 
community that the Phoenix is a force of 
support, with a reputation for integrity. 


Unlike any other medium in the city, itis a | 


pro-active support, not as a booster for any 
specific performance, but for the arts as a 
vital part of the community. The arts need 
pro-active support, especially in a time of 
financial and intellectual jeopardy.” O 





Modern times 


The Lane Foundation’s gift to the MFA 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“THE WILLIAM H. LANE FOUNDATION 
GIFT.” At the Museum of Fine Arts. 


¢ °‘H: gave us the twentieth cen- 
tury,” says Carol Troyen, 
curator of American paintings 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, commenting 
on the William H. Lane Foundation’s 
recent gift to the MFA of 75 20th-century 
American paintings and watercolors. 

The MFA has a world-class collection of 
18th- and 19th-century American art but 
until recently was notoriously poor in 
20th-century art. “Now,” says Troyen, “if 
you want to see American modernism, 
you can go to the Whitney — where it’s 
all in the basement — or you can come 
here.” 

William Lane is a retired plastics manu- 
facturer who began collecting American art 
in 1951. He focused on American mod- 
ernism, on work by artists who were unap- 
preciated at the time — artists like Marsden 
Hartley, Arthur Dove, Charles Sheeler, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe. Lane created his extraor- 
dinary collection with the help and advice 
of Edith Halpert, the proprietor of 
Downtown Gallery in New York, and 
Sheeler, who became a good friend. 

“Bill’s eye is so superb,” says Troyen. 
“When he was collecting in the 1950s, he 
was alone. No one else was interested. 
But he was self-confident enough in his 
admiration for these artists to keep sup- 
porting and collecting them. Nobody else 
was interested, so it didn’t cost anything. 
What it took was an eye — not cash.” 
Now, of course, the collection is worth 
millions. 

Lane’s gift includes Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
Calla Lily on Grey (1928), Stuart Davis’s 





Egg Beater (1928), John Marin’s Deer Isle, 
Maine (1927), Charles Sheeler’s Three 
White Tulips (1912), and paintings by 
Marsden Hartley, Charles Demuth, and 
Arthur Dove. A late painting by Dove 
called Summer (1935) shows a big green 
wave of a tree bursting forth from the 
green, green earth. 

“Dove is a forward-looking abstract 
modernist, but his abstraction is always 
rooted in nature and his own observa- 
tions,” comments Troyen. “His paintings 
are rhythmic and allusive and sometimes 
scary. They really engage you in their 
romance. They bring you to their place 


Art 


and engage your imagination — as well as 
being wonderfully pleasing as design. And 
look at all those greens! Green is such a 
difficult color to paint. But Dove’s greens 
are terrific.” 

An abstract painting by Arshile Gorky is 
a dance of pale, hesitant lines and biomor- 
phic shapes that drift across the canvas. 
“It’s so ephemeral — it’s not really there. 
The drips and the stain effects — so much 
of Gorky is empathizing for his feeling for 
the paint.” 

Troyen’s favorite of all the paintings 
given to the museum by Lane is Hot Still 
Scape for Six Colors, Seventh Avenue Style 
(1940), by Stuart Davis. “All those crazy 
shapes — those jazzy, witty shapes! It’s 
like the best animation — it really comes 
alive. And his colors — they’re fabulous. 
Davis doesn’t use pure primaries — 
they’re just one step off true. His studio 
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was on Seventh Avenue, and this is what 
he saw out of his studio window — you 
can hear the horns honking. You really get 
movement, you really get that buzz. But 
it’s also what one sees in one’s mind’s eye 
— it excites your imagination.” 

Some of Lane’s paintings have been 
shown here before in the exhibitions “The 
Lane Collection” (1983) and “Charles 
Sheeler” (1987). Others have been on 
extended loan to the museum. But as MFA 
director Alan Shestack points out, Lane’s 
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Stuart 
Davis, 
Medium 
Still Life 
(1953) 
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gift “transforms our American painting 
collection.” 

The gift is especially welcome at a time 
when dwindling government support for 
the arts, skyrocketing insurance costs, and 
economic hard times are making it difficult 
or impossible for American museums to 
host traveling shows or to buy art. The 
MFA’s permanent collection is one of Bos- 
ton’s most-valuable resources; the presence 
here of art from the past enriches the city’s 
visual landscape — now and in the future. 0 
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In the face of the new collection, complaints along the way are only fly specks on a monumental body of work. 


Rainy-day Dylan 


The Bootleg Series is a collection you can curl up with 


by Jon Garelick 


ob Dylan has been in decline now 
B for 30 years. At least, you could 

easily get that impression by fol- 
lowing the “official” reaction to his life’s 
work, the gripes and claims of betrayal 
that have followed him since the begin- 
ning of his career. Now The Bootleg. Series 
Vols. 1-3 (New and Unreleased) 1961- 
1991 (Columbia) offers perhaps the ulti- 
mate reappraisal. This batch of “sec- 
onds”— chronologically arranged out- 
takes, demos, concert recordings, rehear- 
sal takes, and other previously unreleased 
material — confirms that, through all the 
inconsistencies and disappointments, 
Dylan has continued to make great music. 

For some, Dylan’s:last great work was on 
Slow Train Coming (1979). Others-mark 
Blood on the Tracks (1975) as the last gasp. 
The hardcore, graybearded fans will go 
back to John Wesley Harding (1968) or 
even Blonde on Blonde (1966), when the 
“Everybody must get stoned” refrain of 
“Rainy Day Women #12 & 35” was, and 
probably remains, the weirdest thing to 
come out of AM radio. But the truth is, 
Dylan was leaving fans pissed off and con- 
fused with the release of his very first 
album: as the hottest new songwriter on the 
Greenwich Village folk scene, he put out a 
record of 13 songs with only two originals! 

Yeah, when you think about it — or if 
you think about too much — it’s been 
“downhill” all the way. His second and 
third albums, The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan 
(1963) and The Times They Are a-Chang- 
in’ (1964), were his undeniable master- 
pieces. They included the second album’s 
hit-single title cut, “Blowin’ in the Wind,” 
“A Hard Rain’s a-Gonna Fall,” and a slew 
of “protest songs” ripe for the anti-war and 
civil-rights movements. 

But Dylan raised eyebrows with the 
undistracted introspection of Another Side 
of Bob Dylan. What had happened to 
Bob’s social conscience? And then came 
the first unforgivable spiritual conversion, 
when he unleashed an electric band on 
the Newport Folk Festival in 1965 with 
versions of “Maggie’s Farm” and “Like a 
Rolling Stone.” Since then, Dylan has con- 
tinued to re-invent himself with — it 
would seem — continually diminishing 
returns. In and out of acoustic settings, 
Muscle Shoals, Christian evangelicism, 
Chasidism, Daniel Lanois U2-ism, Dylan’s 


been a bust since before you were born. 

Along with the criticism, however, has 
come continual reappraisal. Blonde on 
Blonde (1966) wasn’t Dylan’s best early 
album — John Wesley Harding (1968) was 
(it included “All Along the Watchtower” 
and “Dear Landlord”). And even Slow 
Train Coming (1979), obscured by the 
hoopla of Dylan’s conversion and the liter- 
al sermonizing of his live shows, was 
eventually seen by some as a great gospel 
record. 

In the face of this new collection, com- 
plaints along the way are only fly specks 
on a monumental body of work. Even 
admitting the very real declines and incon- 
sistencies, Dylan may well be the best 
we've got. At middle age (he turns 50 on 
May 24), he’s certainly the only rock-and- 
roller who’s continued to develop in any 
meaningful way. And his influence re- 
mains unparalleled. One local Dylan freak 
told me recently, “Everything comes from 
him. The Rolling Stones were five guys try- 
ing to do what Dylan was doing.” You 
could see Dylan in the Greek sailor’s cap 
that John Lennon affected for a while, or in 
Lennon’s desperate, self-conscious howl, 
“I’m a lo-o-o-ser!” 

To understand Dylan’s meteoric rise on 
the folk scene, moreover, and why he soon 
began to claim, “I’m not a folk singer,” all 
you have to do is compare his work with 
other outstanding folkies of the period. 
Listen to the recently unearthed Phil Ochs 
There and Now: Live in Vancouver 1968 
(Rhino). Ochs is in passionate, beautiful 
form, but beside Dylan he’s just a folk 
singer, curiously dated. Dylan, in his 
idiosyncratic phrasings, in the variety of his 
attack, in the irregular, blues-influenced 
song structures, and, naturally, in the den- 
sity of his lyric imagery and rhymes, is from 
another planet. It didn’t hurt that he “gave 
voice to a generation,” either. Early on, he 
was the man of the hour. 

The Bootleg Series begins in 1961 with a 
Minneapolis-hotel-room recording of 
“Hard Times in New York Town” and ends 
with the current single “Series of Dreams,” 
from the 1989 Lanois-produced Ob Mercy 
sessions. In between are 36 tracks of previ- 
ously unreleased material — at least not 
Officially released. Some of it has come out 
on the famous Great White Wonder boot- 
leg. Part of the new set includes more from 


The Basement Tapes — the 1975 release of 
material he recorded with the Band in 
1967 that marked the first official version 
of previously bootlegged Dylan. And there 
are more recent outtakes that probably 
haven't been outside Columbia’s vaults. 

It’s no surprise that the first CD of The 
Bootleg Series, given over to the period of 
Dylan’s first three LPs (through 1963), the 
most “pure” period of his folkiedom, is still 
fresh and masterful. But all three discs 
offer gratifying rewards. And the set as a 
whole includes at least one knockdown 
masterpiece that can stand with any of his 
best work, “Blind Willie McTell” (an out- 
take from 1983's Infidels). 





Music 


The Bootleg Series also reveals the con- 
stancy amid Dylan’s mercurial changes. 
There’s nothing in the born-again preach- 
ings of recent years that’s incompatible 
with Dylan’s early apocalyptic fury. 
Individual songs may succeed or fail, but 
it’s not that far a trip from “The Times They 
Are a-Changin’ ” and “When the Ship 
Comes In” to “the slow, slow train comin’ 
up around the bend.” 

You can likewise follow the thread of 
Dylan’s musical restlessness and experi- 
mentation. Like Woody Guthrie and Elvis 
Presley, he brought black and white styles 
together, and urban and rural subject mat- 
ter. He was always a quick study, and 
though you could invariably trace his 
influences, he adapted them in a flash to 
his own purposes. 

The new set’s earliest material owes a lot 
to Woody Guthrie, but you can hear Dylan 
pushing his voice for different expressive 
effects. There are some hillbilly bottom- 
note asides in “Hard Times in New York 
Town”; there’s a live version of the tradi- 
tional slave song “No More Auction Block” 
that’s sung not in the familiar nasal drawl 
but from the back of the heels, with the 
full-throated depth of Odetta (another early 
influence, who did her own version of the 
song). On “He Was a Friend of Mine,” 
Dylan stretches the first vowel with a high, 
pinched falsetto of understated lament. 

“Talkin’ Bear Mountain Picnic Massacre 
Blues” is a Guthrie-style talking blues, 


crotchety and timeless. “Who Killed Davey 
Moore?” is a perfect example of a protest 
song not limited by its topicality. Written 
about a boxer killed in the ring, it was 
recorded at Carnegie Hall for an aban- 
doned live-album project. There’s anger 
but also clarity in Dylan’s Thomas Nashe- 
like caricature and satiric detail, and in the 
tumbling run-on rhymes as one character 
after another defers responsibility. “It’s 
hard to say, it’s hard to tell,” says the fight- 
er’s manager, “puffing on a big cigar/I 
always thought that he was well/It’s too 
bad for his wife and kids he’s dead/But if 
he was sick, he should’ve said.” And “the 
gambling man”: “I didn’t commit no ugly 
sin/Anyway, I put money on him to win.” 

There are demo versions of “Paths of 
Victory,” “When the Ship Comes In,” and 
“The Times They Are a-Changin’ ” in 
which Dylan’s piano accompaniment gives 
a churchy, hymnal feel to familiar material. 
There’s the traditional English ballad 
“House Carpenter,” the raw shout and gui- 
tar licks of Dylan’s original country blues 
“Quit Your Low Down Ways,” and a Town 
Hall reading of his rambling, tumultuous 
poem “Last Thoughts on Woody Guthrie.” 

Some outtakes from the early days may 
be mere curiosities for Dylanologists to 
ponder. There’s an alternate version of 
“Subterranean Homesick Blues” performed 
with only guitar and harmonica; there’s a 
rehearsal of “Like a Rolling Stone” that gets 
cut off when Dylan loses his voice. “She’s 
Your Lover Now,” from the Blonde on 
Blonde sessions, develops a rich narrative, 
but it gets broken off near the end when 
Dylan goes up on the lyrics. 

Then there’s the slower, more relaxed 
version of “Tangled Up in Blue.” It has an 
entirely different feel from the Blood on 
the Tracks version — it’s an example of 
how radically Dylan could change his 
approach and interpretation of a song in a 
single session. 

Dylan’s protean adaptability is in evi- 
dence right through the last disc. Although 
drawn from a mixed bag of albums, these 
cuts wear surprisingly well; on repeated 
listening they become a bravura sequence. 
A live 1976 Tampa performance of “Seven 
Days” begins with Dylan holding a high 
note and then slamming into the rest of the 
verse with rhythmic fury, the band hustling 
to catch up. “You Changed My Life” (a 
Shot of Love outtake) is a hell-bent born- 
again number that convinces both in the 
vocals, with Clydie King singing back-up, 
and in the arrangement, with its “crack” on 
the turn-around from Jim Keltner’s drums. 

Dylan’s voice gets thinner and more 
raspier with the years, yet he’s never sung 
better than on the album’s final tracks. He 
moves from easy-swinging pop (“Some- 
one’s Got a Hold on My Heart”) to hypnot- 
ic New Orleans seductiveness (“Tell Me”) 
to gospel pleading (“Lord Protect My 
Child”) to apocalyptic rock and holy-roller 
condemnation (“Foot of Pride”) to country 
blues (“Blind Willie McTell”) and a shout- 
ing version of “When the Night Falls from 
the Sky” that’s far more direct and telling 
than the previously released take. The 
murky throb of “Series of Dreams,” the 
evenness of the vocals complemented by 
the menace of a rattling tambourine, is a 
fitting coda. 

It seems that in these later sessions, 
music and vocals take precedence over 
lyrics. But just when you think that the lit- 
erary gift has calcified forever into a sim- 
pler, sometimes narrow style, Dylan 
breaks through with the feverish imagery 
and narrative of “Angelina,” or “Blind 
Willie McTell,” where the indirectness of 
homage is used to give expression to a 
sorrow so deep it can’t be named. 

Dylan no longer has fanatic cults to 
offend as he proceeds from one point in 
his career to the next, and so his shifts pro- 
voke less controversy than curiosity. He’s 
been contrary his whole career, courting 
popular success and assiduously gauging 
the reactions of his audience and the press 
even as he resolutely followed his intu- 
ition. His integrity has verged on mania, or 
paranoia. 

His recent appearance at the Grammys 
for a lifetime achievement award was typi- 
cal of his contradictions. The show’s offi- 
cial strategy, it seemed, was to demon- 
strate support for the troops with a “Give 
Peace a Chance” slant. The curtain rose 
and Dylan appeared ready once again to 
seize the moment. But the message was as 
unambiguous (“Masters of War”) as the 
delivery was unintelligible. Looking like a 
grizzled uncle in a bent homburg, he 
thanked the academy by referring to his 
daddy’s simple ways and the dangers of 
defilement in a corrupt world. And he 
moved on, once again leaving his audi- 
ence shaking their heads. QO 
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KROCHMAL FARMS 
RIDING LESSONS 
Certified instructor offering hunt seat 
& western riding lessons. Our team of 
horses & ponies are always available. 
HAY RIDES NOW 
THRU APRIL! 

Call for further information: 
508-657-5906 
1079 South St., Tewksbury, MA 


Audio Lab 


“Because You Desewe 74 Choice!” 
BUY ANY NAD SYSTEM 
(RECEIVER OR AMP & SPEAKERS) 


& GET NAD CD PLAYER FOR $99°° 
(Reg $300”) 
2nd fir. The Garage 36 JFK Street 
Havard Square Cambridge 864-1144 


a romantic dinner for two, 
a limousine ride and 
two tickets to the theater. 


If your relationship started with a 
Boston Phoenix Personal ad, share your 
story with our readers and you could 
win aromatic night on the town! 


Here’s how you can win: Send us a note telling us 
about your Personal ad success story. Be honest! 

’ Our expert panel of judges will select the winners by 
April 26th, so hurry and send us your entry today to: 
Personals Success Stories, c/o Phoenix Marketing 
Dept., The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, MA 02215 


STARS & 
CREATURES 
FROM HOLLYWOOD'S 
DOUBLE FEATURES 


AT THE 
BOSTON CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS-CYCLORAMA 
> 539 TREMONT ST., 
SOUTH END, BOSTON 


WILL BENEFIT THE 
UNITED SOUTH END ARTISTS (USEA) 
— OPEN STUDIOS PROGRAM AND ARTS EDUCATION 
: PROJECT FOR SOUTH END STUDENTS 


TICKETS: 
$20 IN ADVANCE, $25 AT THE DOOR 
$10 FOR ARTISTS AND STUDENTS 
INFORMATION: 


CALL KATHARINE KANE, INC. AT 338-2288 OR 
AFTER HOURS LEAVE A MESSAGE AT 338-4223 
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together 


The Art 
Ensemble 
of Chicago 
soldier on 
by Ed Hazell 
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Roscoe Mitchell: pursuing ideas with restless determination 


n avant-garde repertory band 
A seem like an oxymoron. A 

repertory band offer us the 
familiar and succeed when they fulfill 
our expectations. An avant-garde 
group succeed when they surprise us 
with the unfamiliar and defy our 
expectations. 

Yet the Art Ensemble of Chicago — 
reedmen Roscoe Mitchell and Joseph 
Jarman, trumpeter Lester Bowie, 
bassist Malachi Favors Maghostus, 
and drummer Famoudou Don Moye 
— have become just such a living 
contradiction. During their WGBH- 
produced concert last Saturday night 
at the Berklee Performance Center, 
they hit creative peaks individually; 
but in their reliance on older material 
and familiar strategies, they seemed 
past their prime as a unit. 

The costumed quintet opened with 
a wide-ranging improvisation leading 
into “Erika,” a contemplative Jarman 
composition that creates drama from 
the repressed emotions smoldering 
beneath its surface. Mitchell, the star 
of the show this night, pursued ideas 
with relentless determination. Moye’s 
subsequent solo captured the tune’s 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


undercurrent of outrage and militan- 
cy with quiet, marching rhythms that 
eventually exploded, releasing dan- 
gerously pent-up energies. The band 
then stormed in for a turbulent segue 
into “Reese and the Smooth Ones” to 
close the set. 

They retufned to safer ground in 
round two, opening with a lushly 
harmonized “Blues for Zen” and a 


round of solos from the horns. 
Jarman’s funky colorations plumbed 
some harsh depths; Bowie was more 
pensive. Mitchell guided them out 
into a new improvisation. To the tin- 
kling of bells and little instruments, 
Bowie’s languid metallic tones and 


hoarse cries waxed and waned, mak- ’ 


ing oblique references to his trumpet 
ancestry, from Armstrong through 
Rex Stewart and Kenny Dorham. 

But it was a brief moment of calm 
before Mitchell spurred the group into 
the most urgent music of the night. 
With a swirling storm of notes, he 


World beaters 


The Bulgarians’ success is no mystery 


by Banning Eyre 
hey stand placidly on stage, 
] 23 women dressed in the col- 
orful traditional outfits of 
Bulgaria’s seven regions. There’s no 
light show, no dancing, no razzle- 
dazzle. But the sharp timbres and 
unearthly harmonies of the Bulgarian 
State Radio and Television Female 
Vocal Choir draw crowds that flashy 
world-pop acts would kill for. The 
kudos from Graham Nash, Linda 
Ronstadt, and Jerry Garcia was a 
boon when the RTVB (for Radio-TV 
Bulgaria) first came here in 1988, but 
as they return this month for their 
third US tour (which includes an 
April 4 concert at the Tremont Tem- 
ple), people won’t come on a celebri- 
ty tip, or — Lord knows — because 
of the group’s catchy name. They'll 

come for the music. 

The RTVB’s press kit overflows 
with breathless exaltations from 
American pop and classical-music 
writers — and the combination of 
striking tonalities and flawless execu- 
tion is genuinely transporting. Sounds 
that would seem dissonant in more 
familiar music are here beautiful, 
delivered with disarming warmth and 
conviction. And if you’ve enjoyed Le 
Mystere des Voix Bulgares, Volumes I 
and II (Nonesuch) or the new Vol- 
ume III (PolyGram), the word from 
these writers is: you ain’t heard noth- 
ing until you've been there in person. 

Perhaps the most surprising idea 
about this group is that their choral 
style, for all its venerable appear- 
ances, has existed only since 1952. 


The singers wear different outfits 
because they come from distinct 
regional traditions. Picture two or 
three of them belting out spare rendi- 
tions of these songs across a moun- 
tain valley and you get an idea of 
Bulgarian vocal music prior to ’52. 
That was the year that Philip Koutev, 
a contemporary and kindred spirit of 
Stravinsky and Bart6k, assembled the 
best singers of various regions and 
applied Western European concepts 
of choral arranging to render his 
country’s threatened folk music too 
spectacular to ignore. 

This man created not only a 
group but a whole genre, of which 
the RTVB is just one shining exam- 
ple. (Le Mystére Volume III offers 
comparably stunning selections 
from three other choirs.) Unfortu- 
nately, Koutev died in 1982, too 
soon to experience the worldwide 
success of the sound he created. 
Dora Hristova now conducts the 
RTVB, using her knowledge of the 
traditional music and her choir mas- 
ter’s education from the Bulgarian 
Conservatory to bridge the gap 
between the singers’ native talents 
and the grand designs of contempo- 
rary composers and arrangers. 

Last week, in a static-riddled tele- 
phone connection from Sofia, 
Hristova talked about the way she 
works. “I am not a singer,” she 
explained when I asked her to 
describe her role. “I am a person who 
tries to preserve the original vocal 
styles of the singers. At the same 


of intensity, “Funky Aeco,” featuring a 
devastating vamp from the sly Favors. 
They cooled things down and sent 
everyone home with “Song for Atala” 
and the AEC theme “Odwalla.” 

Aside from accumulating a reper- 
toire (the written music in the first set 
was more than 20 years old) and a set 
of audience expectations, the AEC 
have undergone some changes as a 
group. Early in their history, the Art 
Ensemble displayed equal parts 
healthy skepticism and ironic affec- 
tion toward musical conventions. 
Besides classical and pop formulas, 
they skewered jazz, merrily deflating 
some of the more self-serious man- 
nerisms of the New York avant- 
garde. Often they would forgo the 
virtuosic solo statement to submerge 
themselves in group improvisation. 

Their attitude perhaps tips more 
toward affection than skepticism these 
days. And since each of the principal 
soloists pursues careers outside the 
AEC, they are now more of a jazz 
supergroup (though certainly the 
world’s oddest) than a working unit. 
They rarely play as the Art Ensemble 
any more, and inevitably they have lost 
some of the deeper subtleties of group 
communication. Today their sets seem 
more formulaic than organic; their past 
work sustained a quality of simultane- 
ous unpredictability and inevitability. 

Yet individually the members of 
the AEC continue to grow. In particu- 
lar, Mitchell’s relentless, unsentimen- 
tal dissections have become even 
more emotionally powerful. Bowie, 
despite suffering jet lag Che’d flown 
in directly from Norway), showed 
why he might finally be considered 
one of the music’s great trumpeters. 

After 25 years, you have to expect a 
certain amount of reliance on the tried- 
and-true, especially since the AEC 
invented the techniques they relied 
upon Saturday. Their situation now 
seems analogous to Duke Ellington’s in 
the 1960s. Like Ellington, they keep 
themselves fresh with special projects 
confined to recordings and lean on 
familiar material and virtuoso soloing in 
concert. The recently released Art En- 
semble of Chicago/Soweto (DIW) pairs 
the band with the.Amabutho Male 
Chorus, taking them into areas they’ve 
never approached as a group before. 
Also due out this month from DIW are 
a recording by Lester Bowie’s Brass 
Fantasy and one pairing the AEC with 
Cecil Taylor, both of which should 
also expand their horizons. Apparently 
their story isn’t finished yet. QO 


time, I use Western European, dia- 
tonic music. You see, we have micro- 
tone intervals in our traditional folk 
music, while the Western European 
style is based on diatonic scales.” 

The score mainly serves as a jump- 
ing-off point. During the group's daily 
three-hour practices, Hristova says, “I 
have the principal singers improvise 
on the original song while the other 
voices sing the harmony. Either the 
upper voice or the lower voice must 
maintain the original melody.” This 
experimentation is part of learning 
and polishing a piece, but Hristova 
says the solos are always improvised 
in their singer’s own style. 

Because each piece highlights the 
unique qualities of one folk tradition 
— be it the diaphonic drone singing 
of the Shoppe region or the odd 
meters of Rhodope — the music 
amplifies its origins rather than 
dilutes them. Bulgaria has endured 
centuries of invasion and occupation, 
and each incursion has left its mark. 
Much has been made of the Ottoman 
Turkish legacy, which Hristova cred- 
its with the chromatic, Arabic modes 
and a prevalence of 9/8 rhythms. But 
she insists that there is an overriding 
Bulgarian quality to the folk songs 
that represent the heart of the choir’s 
repertoire — both in their sounds 
and in their pastoral subject matter. 

From the girlish yelps that punctu- 
ate songs about village courtship to 
the soothing swell of the choir’s more 
celestial material, this music is com- 
plex, enigmatic, and oddly inviting. 
One can only guess why, amid the 
proliferation of world music, the 
RTVB should sell records in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Three years later, 
as much as the music itself, the phe- 
nomenon of /es voix Bulgares remains 
a thing of wondrous mystery. Q 
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j ith his tweed jacket and blond- 

“a Weer widow's peak, Paul 

- i Rishell looks like a Tufts profes- 

ta sor who’s ducked into Johnny D’s for a 


quick pint to trim the chill off a winter’s 



















































night. But then he fishes in his pocket, 
ratasaateyel dishing out Delta blues the way Son 
“ J House played them, and Charlie Patton, 
. , and Robert Johnson — with thumping 
Paul any all ke eps F 4 rhythmic intensity and ornate little filigrees 
> ) layi | “> luck/good-luck lyrics. His slide dances 
country TARY ad l\ e across the strings, cooing out slippery 
comfort or gnashing in pain and defiance. 
red clay isn’t just in his guitar. It’s in his 
voice, too, erupting in a world-mellowed 
shout akin to that of the music’s black 
ging at the roots of the music he loves, this 
41-year-old Cambridge resident has 
reached a place resonant as Robert 
soul and a sense of purpose and commit- 
ment ring out in every note he sings and 
plays. 
real, real hard just to play music for the last 
20 years,” Rishell says, relaxing at home as 
his tea steeps and his three-and-a-half- 
table of a kitchen where groceries vie for 
space with albums, CDs, amps, a key- 
board, and a beautifully weathered steel 
situation I could: rock bands, backing up 
folksingers, doing commercials. . . . I’ve sat 
in advertising offices on a stool playing 
have walked around going, ‘Oh, I don’t 
think that’s the right kind of song.’ 

“I’ve sold pot, you know. Whatever I 
wife has a good job, so I’m living a lot bet- 
ter now than I’ve ever lived. But my phi- 
losophy is that if you want to do some- 
it. You can’t have something to fall back 
on, ‘cause that’s preparing to bail out. And 
a lot of times you want to bail out, because 
because you can’t do anything else. That 
helps you refine your thing.” 

Which makes Rishell’s recently issued 


pulls out a bottleneck slide, and starts 
that splash colors around their hard- 
by Ted Drozdowski = a ' . ? / A > i vil And the deep sound of the Mississippi's 
elder statesmen. Through a life spent dig- 
Johnson's crossroads, where authenticity, 
It wasn’t easy getting there. “I’ve tried 
year-old daughter, Vanessa, draws at the 
resonator guitar. “I’ve tried to play in any 
unaccompanied for an hour as executives 
had to do to play. I got married, and my 
thing like play music, you’ve just got to do 
it’s so hard to make a living, but you can’t, 
debut album, Blues on a Holiday (Tone- 
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8.95 VHS For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 
you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service con take you 


GIVE PEACE A CHANCE sca sf there in comfort and style. 


THE HISTORIC VIDEO 
PERFORMED BY THE PEACE CHOIR 










HERE COMES THE HAMMER 






Boston's only licenced sightseeing limousine service featuring impec- 
cably maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and 


Sedans. 








Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 
chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 
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Cool), literally the product of a lifetime. 
Rishell caught the country-blues bug in the 
early 60s, when he was drumming with 
garage bands and growing up in New 
Canaan, Connecticut. 

“A friend of mine brought home some 
records with Son House, Tommy Johnson, 
Charlie Patton — Library of Congress stuff. 
And I couldn't believe what I was hearing. 
It was percussive, but it was guitar music, 
and the singing was great. I didn’t even 
know that music existed. So when I heard 
it, I made him give me the records. Then I 
turned into a nut about it. I started to go to 
New York to get as many of those old 
records as I could. But I didn’t try to play it 
for a long time because I thought, ‘This is 
too bizarre.’ ” 

Around ’66, he started playing guitar. 
“But at the time, I didn’t even know that 
guys like B.B. King existed. I'd just gotten 
this slant on the country-blues stuff and 
bought anything I could find: books, 
records. I’d go into stores and ask for any 
country blues they had, and they’d whip 
out records by Lefty Frizzell and all these 
country guys. Some of them just didn’t 
know what the hell I was talking about.” 

From the initial nimbly plucked opening 
chords and loping ascending guitar figure of 
“Big Road Blues,” a Tommy Johnson song, 
Blues on a Holiday makes clear what Rishell 
was after. For nine tunes, he keeps things 
simple and direct, sticking with acoustic gui- 
tar. Alone, he picks out darting fills, makes 
open chords ring out from his strings, 
stomps his foot on a piece of board to slap 
time (producer Ron Levy notes that Rishell’s 
foot was miked and had its own track on 
tape), and absolutely sings his butt off. 

His wide embrace of country-blues influ- 
ences is reflected in his song choices and 
his own writing. “Louise,” a Rishell original 
sung from the perspective of a bedeviled 
suitor whose lover’s on the roam, sits com- 
fortably next to Johnny Winter’s bad-ass 
ballad “Dallas,” which Rishell turns into a 
slicing essay in graceful slide guitar, and 
Blind Willie McTell’s gleefully upbeat min- 
strel piece “Honey It Must Be Love.” 

On “Careless Love” and “Louise,” 
Rishell’s picking technique comes to the 
fore: he creates a curlicue weave of notes 
knit from little slides and bends, ostinato 
figures, and quick patterns that transform 
his left hand into a tarantula skittering over 


the fretboard. Still on acoustic, he lays into 
a solo on Scrapper Blackwell's “Trouble 
Blues” that’s a blueprint for the fiery elec- 
tric-guitar style that became synonymous 
with Chicago long after Blackwell's star 
had faded. And Son House’s “Jinx Blues,” 
with the classic line “The blues ain’t noth- 
in’ but a lowdown shakin’ heart disease,” 
is an absolute gas. 

There are seven more songs that show- 
case the electric side of his playing. 
Romping through tunes like Willie Dixon’s 
“Talk to Me Baby” and Tabby Thomas’s 
“Hoodoo Party,” he’s 
backed by a full band 
who include Levy (a 
veteran of Roomful of 
Blues whose recording 
résumé includes B.B. 
King’s classic Live at 
Cook County Jaib, 
Eleventh Hour Band 
drummer Chuck 
Purro, Muddy Waters 
harpman Jerry Port- 
noy, and Tina Turner 
saxist Deric Dyer. Levy 
provided the tight 
band arrangements, 
and the playing is 
decked with highs like 
Rishell’s gliding, snap- 
ping take on Albert 
Collins on his self- 
penned “Possession.” 
But by Rishell’s own 
admission, it’s the acoustic, rural material 
that’s his forte, where the heart of his 
music lies. 

“I don’t consider myself much of an 
electric-guitar player,” he allows. “Electric’s 
a totally different animal. I’m amazed by it, 
but I don’t feel like I know what I’m doing. 
When I play it, I don’t know what’s going 
to come out. 

“With a guy like Ronnie Earl, he’s able to 
play electric the way he does because he’s 
got great ears, he’s got a great sense of 
dynamics and touch, and although he’s 
learned all the country-blues links to the 
electric stuff, he knows where to find a 
place for himself and create his own style 
on the electric guitar. 

“I’ve tried to do the same thing in the 
country style, which I find more interesting 
because of all the rhythms going on. It’s 


A lot of times 
you want to bail 
out, because it’s too 
hard to make a 
living, but you can’t, 
because you can’t 
do anything else. 
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usually syncopated, with both hands 
going. Electric guitar is sort of more 
dependent on the left hand. But when you 
play the acoustic guitar by yourself, you've 
got to keep the rhythm going and keep the 
lines going, and the rest is interpretation. I 
find that more satisfying.” 

So, coincidentally, does Earl, who’s 
never been reluctant to sing Rishell’s prais- 
es. “To me, Paul is, along with John 
Hammond, probably the finest country- 
blues player in the nation.” That’s a con- 
siderable compliment coming from a gui- 
tarist who’s held more 
than his own on stage 
with Buddy Guy and 
Eric Clapton. “Paul 
plays with incredible 
knowledge and a lot 
of soul. And he’s also 
a beautiful human 
being, which is very 
important to me in a 
musician. When he 
plays, I’m moved, and 
he’s way overdue for 
recognition. But play- 
ing country blues is a 
tough row to hoe with 
audiences.” 

So tough, in 
fact, that Rishell had 
nearly stopped play- 
ing live. After wailing 
in rock bands, knock- 
ing down solo gigs, 
and fronting his own electric blues outfit in 
town throughout the ’70s and into the ’80s, 
he gave up on making a living scuffling in 
the music business when his daughter was 
born. He settled into raising Vanessa and 
giving lessons. Now, Blues on a Holiday 
has sparked his return to the local clubs. 

This is fortunate because, corny as it 
sounds, Rishell is keeping a vital style of 
American music alive. Outside the Piedmont 
region or the Delta’s sweep, the rural blues 
sound has nearly disappeared. Even in the 
heart of the Deep South, it’s rare to find 
younger players willing to dedicate them- 
selves to the form. They all know there’s no 
money in it, and hardly anywhere you can 
play except your own porch. 

But in the music’s constantly pushing 
rhythms, it’s easy to hear Chuck Berry’s 
“chunk-chunks” and the deep, burping 


churn that powers funk. In its fills and 
breaks, there’s the road map to Chicago and 
Texas electric blues and the seeds of modern 
rock- and jazz-guitar soloing. In the whine of 
the bottleneck slide and the wrenched-loose 
vocals, you'll hear the vocalisms adopted by 
the generations of soul singers who've fol- 
lowed Robert Johnson. Players like Rishell, 
John Cephas and Phil Wiggins, and surviving 
elders like Son Ford Thomas and Jack 
Johnson lay everything on your plate. Feast 
while you still can. 

To get even cornier, there’s another 
quality to great rural blues and its players 
that’s as American as Ma Barker and apple 
pie. Its individuality. The best country- 
blues players leave a proud, idiosyncratic 
brand on the music that’s as personal as a 
facial tick. 

“That's the thing that, to me, makes it 
fascinating,” says Rishell. “When you begin 
to play this stuff and start figuring it out 
from old records, it becomes obvious that 
it’s highly personalized. But it’s like a sci- 
ence, too, because each of the great play- 
ers evolved from another, and they all 
quoted each other. The first guys quoted a 
lot were Lemon Jefferson and Blind Blake. 
Then came Charlie Patton. Because they 
recorded, these three guys seem to be the 
mainstays of the whole thing. 

“So when you start listening to one guy, 
it’s sort of like a gateway to another guy’s 
style. It’s kind of detective work. I remem- 
ber trying to learn some Scrapper 
Blackwell stuff. I couldn’t figure out how 
he was playing, but I found a picture of 
him and he was holding a D chord. | lis- 
tened for that and found out he did play a 
lot of D chords. So I worked from there. 

“Charlie Patton slapped the guitar when 
he played it. And I played with Son House, 
and he pushed the strings into the guitar 
while he plucked them. It was a really per- 
cussive effect with a lot of hand noises. It’s 
a very complete way of playing the guitar 
— very self-sufficient, very streamlined. 

“How surprising, in a way, because 
these guys were farmers who worked 
long, hard hours, and yet they have all this 
polish and control over dynamics. They 
had to be really dedicated. The more you 
can find out, any little riffs, anything, about 
the way they played, it seems like it all 
came from the same wellspring.” And 
that’s the human heart. 
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COCTEAU | bystep 
The Superiors climb 
AT by Raymond Singleton 
THE ometimes there really is something in a name,” 


66 QS the opening line of the Superiors’ record- 


WALTER BROWN ARENA: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3] |, Sev So pel eta ee 
—s TWEE Ean landed on arm aes the soapy tee grape 

in R : i ‘ojects iver t , 
Reroute | NOW eae 

ne them from the pack. They were first to record the Maurice 


Breast 
ON Ss ALE Starr-penned “Step by Step,” which later became a hit for 
New Kids on the Block. And their own single “Temptation” 


climbed up the R&B charts but stalled short of the Top 40. 
COMPACT DISC CASSETTE Not a bad way to start a career when you consider that 
three of the Superiors — Travis “T-Vaughn” Fountain, 
who’s 19, Dwight “D-Legs” Burgess, 22, and 18-year-old 
Delin “D” Green — were neighbors who lived so close 
together that they could harmonize through the thin walls 
ALSO AVAILABLE: of their apartments. Lee “Doc Finesse” Diaz, 21, and James 
COCTEAU TWINS-BLUE BELL KNOLL x ee “Jay” Greer, 18, were recruited later by the group’s man- 
< oe oe agement, Gresham Entertainment. Then began the uphill 
climb they’re still making — with performances in local 
high schools, then in nightclubs, then a tour with Taylor 

Enter to win a pair “ e , Dayne and television appearances. 
f tickets t — After signing with Gresham in 1984, the Superiors cut their 
OF UCKetS TO see Se : first independent single, “Be My Girl,” a New Edition-like 
the Cocteau Twins = Sua : ballad, for Critique Records. They also started their appren- 
Details at - ticeship with choreographer Brook Payne, a Gresham co- 
: founder who’s Johnny Gill’s road manger and_has created 
Tower Records Ss : ~ steps for New Kids on the Block and New Edition. 
: i - Speaking of New Kids, in 1987 the Superiors cut “Step by 
Step” for the independent Spring label. The tune caught the 
OPEN 'TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! SALE ENDS APRIL 9, 1991 ears of Motown Records, which picked it up for distribu- 
tion. A year later the Superiors came back with another 
song, “Temptation,” which started as an independent 
release and made enough noise in clubs and on radio to 
get the band signed by Columbia Records. As the first sin- 
gle off their Starr-produced Columbia debut album, Perfect 
Timing, “Temptation” headed onto the charts. 


BOSTON Perfect Timing is the calling card the group needed to 
have, though it’s a flawed record. It established the 
Mass. Ave. Ot Newbury Superiors’ image as smooth young lovermen,; at its best it’s 


MUSIC VIDEOS In Back Bay ~ reflective of the music that inspired them — Motown and, 
VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! Hynes Convention Center/iCA (P) Stop on the Greenline TRA PASTE, aU ASTER, eA INR Se ci ath GEN Sit EE LO 
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TUNE IN in particular, the Temptations. The romantic ballads" 
Present WHDH-TV Remember Love,” “Love Can Make It Right,” and “The 
Boy’s in Love” are -eloquently sung and carry the suave 
10 Th F arrangements of ’60s-style soul pop: 
All the songs on the album except “Kangol” were. written 
OF I i An On am On -e TH be and produced by Starr, who is the group's €xecutive pro- 
ducer. Credit him for the snappy arrangement and subse- 
J Al quent success of “Temptation,” but chide him for trying too 


Workout BIGGEST | hard for a hit sound. 
The dance singles “Checkin’ You Checkin’ Me Out” and 
for ‘al of “Perfect Timing” put too much emphasis on the. vocal pol- 
W/O R KO UT ish, leaving the harmonies to carry both numbers when 
what's needed is more-rugged rhythms — a bass line that 


drives and beats that slam time and make you want to 
} Ni BOSTO Ni | ; move onto the dance floor. There’s not enough funk; until 
2 SUNDAYS the Superiors are able to build a better groove, they'll be 
more convincing as lovers than as party sparkplugs. 
That problem, compounded by equipment difficulties, 


HOW WORKOUT was apparent when they opened for Salt-n-Pepa at the 
FOR HOPE WORKS... Channel this winter. The audience seemed distracted, and I 


Teams From Boston's Best fitness heard complaints of “Where’s the bass?” Nonetheless, the 
organizations will lead parti cipants group gave their all, with their voices pumping out precision 
: : harmonies as lead singer Burgess grabbed his microphone 
throu gh intervals of various styles of stand like a sword and swashbuckled across the stage. 
Aerobic Exercise. Prior to the event Backstage, manager Traverse Gresham tried to blame the 
participants work to fill sponsor lukewarm reaction on the audience. “They're not very recep- 


sheets, then come and workout for tive. They treat them [local groups] as though they’re dirt until 
they’ve made it large somewhere else. Then they don’t want 


hope to support AIDS research at Cit 
. ; to be left out,” he said. In truth, the Superiors’ more tradition- 
of Hope National Medical Center. al singing style did seem an odd partner for Salt-n-Pepa’s rap. 
: | The group’s present goal is to build on the foundation 
HELPING OUT LOCALLY... their album established by developing a stronger urban 


Please bring canned food or personal appeal — working on those beats to find a pulse strong 
enough to pump their voices on up the charts. In short, to 


“ed products to the Workout. These make the transition from the loveseat to the dance fl 

E : e floor. 

items will be donated to health and To that end, Starr has suggested that the Superiors do 

care programs for people with AIDS. more of their own writing for the next album. So far, that’s 
resulted in two songs. “I Got What You Need” is a mellow, 


Saturday April 6, 1991 slow-tempo club song with a jazz flair, especially in its ele- 


12:00 - 3:00pm “ I ; i ~ | gant bass line. With a lead vocal by Burgess, it’s the kind of 
Boston Athletic Club in ; in ; in : smooth R&B that’s likely to rub the ears of radio program- 
mers the right way. 


653 Summer Street ; Z ; : - : 
Boston, MA Top Fundraisers will win Big Prizes! “My Love” aims straight for the clubs. Clocking in at 105 
For Sponsor Sheets and Team u p with City of Hope and The beats per minute, the song is about a girl who had it good 


INFORMATION CALL: ; but lost it “slippin’ and dissin’ ” on her real love. Its boom 
Boston Athletic Club City of Boston for the .... ricochets between steady bass and a surprising snare role. 


Diaz sings lead on this one, with back-up from his fellow 


617-269-7910 , 

City of Hope Regional Office r4 i Superiors and some samples featuring Flavor Flav of Public 
401-454-0780 Enemy. But despite their efforts to reach a larger following, 

& Burgess notes that “we don’t have to try to reach out to 

Q 


R&B, because that’s who we are.” 











Living 
Stones 


Jagger and company 


are still a threat 


by Jock Baird 
I: you seriously doubt that the Rolling Stones are still 





alive and kicking, just listen to their new live album, 

Flashpoint (Columbia), which was culled from the tri- 
umphant 1989-’90 Steel Wheels tour. Batteries of rock schol- 
ars will continue to debate whether Steel Wheels was a full 
Stones comeback LP or a better-than-average holding 
action; but face it, no one is having this debate about Paul 
McCartney’s last album. 

The 16 tracks on Flashpoint begin with relatively recent 
material, as if to drive home the point that this is an active 
conglomerate. Punchy versions of “Start Me Up” and “Miss 
You” are joined by two Steel Wheels cuts, “Sad Sad Sad” and 
“Rock & A Hard Place.” 

Flashpoint then goes to the back catalogue with an incan- 
descent rendition of “Ruby Tuesday” (minus Brian Jones’s 
recorder), the Big Chill standard “You Can't Always Get What 
You Want,” and a terrific reinterpretation of the album track 
“Factory Girl” — in one of the amusing fragments of stage 
patter included on the record, neither Mick Jagger nor Keith 
Richards can remember which album it’s from. “Can’t Always 
Get What You Want” is the only major disappointment on 
the record. The song’s tempo is too slow until its final sec- 
onds, and when Jagger sings. of blowing a 50-amp fuse, it 
feels more like a 15-amp circuit breaker that'll quickly reset. 

Two relatively new cuts follow, the fairly routine “Sex 
Drive” and the Keith Richards-sung “Can’t Be Seen,” which 
manages some good guitar muscle. Then the album embarks 
on its second and final romp through the past darkly with a 
spectacular “Little Red Rooster” that includes a walk-on solo 
from Eric Clapton, and a fine reading of “Paint It Black” that, 
like “Ruby Tuesday,” finds Richards deploying an electric 
nylon-string guitar to good effect. “Sympathy for the Devil” is 
a cut the Stones have often played limply in past perfor- 
mances; here it has all the intensity of the original recording. 

To close the live portions of an album like Flashpoint, 
“Brown Sugar,” “Jumpin’ Jack Flash,” and “Satisfaction” are 
practically de rigueur (what, no “Honky-Tonk Woman”?). 
The band do them adequately, especially in reproducing 
that shimmering-locusts effect from “Jacl: Flash.” 

One thing that differentiates this in-concert Stones record 
from its predecessors is the much more intensive effort 
made to duplicate certain textures and musical details of the 
original recordings (much as the Bowie and McCartney 
tours did). Little elements like the French horns on “Can't 
Always Get What You Want,” the acoustic piano part of 
“Ruby Tuesday,” and the original Richards-played bass part 
on “Sympathy” do a lot to refocus these well-worn artifacts. 











Richards: high-wired 


The grooves themselves seem more relaxed and go in 
more directions, a development that owes much to Rich- 
ards’s 1988 solo tour. Carrying a band that included drummer 
Steve Jordan, keysman Robbie Neville, and even glossy ses- 
sioneer Waddy Wachtel on guitar clearly liberated Richards, 
giving his rhythmic thrusts more sophistication and breadth. 
And he brought his discoveries back to the Stones when they 
did Steel Wheels and this tour. In that sense, the Richards solo 
LP (and the sterility of Jagger’s solo output) have everything 
to do with the revitalization heard on Flashpoint. 

Yes, there is a new song on the album, “Highwire,” and 
yes, it is about the Persian Gulf. Set against a track that 
somewhat resembles “Tumbling Dice,” Jagger’s lyric attacks 
the conflict not on any namby-pamby non-violence plat- 
form, but on more solid issues of arms profiteering and poli- 
cy vacuums. “We sell ’em missiles, we sell ’em tanks/We 
give ‘em credit, you can call the bank/It’s just a business, 
you can pay us in crude/We'll let these toys just go back 
with you,” goes the first verse, which then segues to the 
lines, “We got no pride, don’t know whose boots we 
lick/We act so greedy, makes me sick, sick, sick.” 

Pretty heady stuff, especially when Jagger’s payoff line is 
about “hot guns and cold, cold lies.” Another verse satirizes 
President Bush’s justification of the war, referring to “jobs at 
risk” and including my favorite couplet, “Another Munich we 
just can’t afford/Gonna send in the 82nd Airborne.” 

Okay, the war ended well and a lot of the fears and accu- 
sations of “Highwire” have lost their punch since Jagger 
wrote the song. Ironically, its relative harmlessness may 
now allow it to become a hit. If the war had gone badly for 
the Allies, “Highwire” might well have produced a storm of 
controversy and even got itself banned from commercial 
radio. Nothing would have illuminated the Stones’ ongoing 
legacy more convincingly than that — after 28 years, ug 
still a potential threat to society. 
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It's March! 
Don't stay in 
like a lamb. 





Go out... 


Call 267. 1234 
for more info. 
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Hi GAIN 


ANY WAY YOU STACK IT 


Marsha JCM 900 


If you're tired of searching for THAT TONE - Stop! The all-tube JCM900's are here. 


The Hi Gain Dual Reverb: Two totally independent channels with 
separate reverb mixes. Range that goes from crystal clean to sav- 
age distortion. The Hi Gain Master Volume: Factory hot-rodded, 
it goes to 20! Dual master volumes, the ultimate in lead boost con- 
trol. Your solos will never be lost in the mix again. 


JCM900's, available in 50 and 100 watt combos and 
stacks. Legendary Marshall tone and 
modern performance features like fully 
variable effects loops and more. Any way 
you stack it, if great guitar sound is impor- 
tant to you, come in and try one now. 
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"The Musician's Begt Deal" 















922 COMM AVE 180 MASS AVE 
1 block down from the Paradise 1 block down from Berklee College 
(617) 738-7000 (617) 738-7001 


FRAMINGHAM, MA (508) 879-3590, WORCESTER, MA (508) 754-5271 
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THIS EXHIBIT WILL 
LAST UNTIL APRIL 21. 
BUT 1,512 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 
WILL NOT. 
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THE ITURI: 


AFRICA’S IMPERILED RAINFOREST 


A study of Mbuti pygmies, plants and animals 
living in a world that’s being destroyed. 
Photographs and ideas by Ric MacDowell. 


NOW THROUGH APRIL 21, INSIDE THE 
AFRICAN TROPICAL FOREST, FRANKLIN PARK ZOO 


Funded.by the Mabel Louise Riley Charitable Trust 










































SOUL SURVIVAL. 


rapeutic massage, or self-help groups, the path to self-awareness leads to the MIND, 
AT section of the Phoenix Classifieds. To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 
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OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOu! SALE ENDS 4/9/91 





by Stephanie Zacharek 


he current psychedelic revival, like 

F the music it pays homage too, 

ignores the influential black music 

of the late ’60s and early ’70s. In light of 

hard times and scrambled moral absolutes, 

we're looking to turn off discussions of 

complicated social problems and tune in 

to spacy, pseudo-poetic lyrics, to wear 

shirts with daisies on them, to re-create 
our Own neater, cleaner summer of love. 

It’s easier to emulate blissed-out hippies 
than to confront the real anger and passion 
that fueled the peace movement — partic- 
ularly the anger and passion of the two 
great black artists, Sly Stone and Jimi 
Hendrix, who did venture into psyche- 
delia, The bleeding emotion of that music 
— Stone’s strident, generous affirmations 
and Hendrix’s smoldering anguish — is 
too pervasive, too real to fit into the cur- 
rent trend of recycled psychedelia. And 
the black music that came Pe years 
afterward — the anti-drug tirade of Curtis 
Mayfield’s Superfly soundtack, for in- 
stance — is too gritty to fit dasily into the 
blithe, oblivious peace/love/harmony 
agenda of the new flower children. 

Singer, songwriter, and multi-instrumen- 
talist Lenny Kravitz is no Sly Stone, no 
Curtis Mayfield, and certainly no Hendrix, 
but he manages to incorporate vestiges of 
their sounds, and at least some of the pas- 
sion of their message, into his second 
record, Mama Said (Virgin). In his debut, 
the appealing Let Love Rule, Kravitz 
proved himself a flower child with sincere, 
if vague, convictions about world harmo- 
ny; he showed a sly sense of humor as 
well. And though Mama Said consists 
mainly of mild protest songs and tunes 
about keeping love — both interpersonal 
and global — alive, it’s a rougher, grittier 
record than its predecessor. 

One of Kravitz’s great gifts is his ability 
to redeem material that sometimes borders 
on lackluster. Just when you think a song 
has curdled itself into meaningless pap, he 
slips into a throaty growl, or his shaky 
falsetto quivers, and you find yourself pay- 
ing attention. He’s a focused young man 
having a little fun — but he means every 
word he says. 

Even the vague ones. The album's open- 
er, “Fields of Joy” (written by Michael 
Kamen and Hal Fredericks, it’s one of the 
few songs on the record not penned by 
Kravitz), threatens to be little more than a 
vaporous cloud of sentiment. Kravitz sings 
the first few lines (“Let’s wander slowly 
through the fields/Slowly slowly through 
the fields/I touch the leaves that touch the 
sky/Just you and I through fields of joy”) 
in an oddly pretty falsetto. 

Still, you sense something of Peck’s bad 
boy in his delivery, as though he were 
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You cant risk missing 


this three-hour special LIVING AGAINST THE ODDS 


on life and other hazards Tonight at 8 
hosted by comedian (cc) 
Richard Lewis. 
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The Boston Phoenix Classifieds provide you with a complete listing of artist studios 
for rent. See the Music & Arts Section in this week’s Phoenix Classifieds. 








A focused young man who means what he says 


Flower empowered 


Kravitz puts the passion into psychedelia 





waiting to spring a nasty surprise in the 
middle of this love-in. Sure enough, guest 
guitarist Slash jumps in mid song with a 
wicked hailstorm of a solo. It’s a welcome 
release of tension, and you're further 
relieved when Kravitz sings the last verse 
in his normal voice. Nature has her way of 
finding balance, and in his own weird 
way, so does he. 

# At the very least, Kravitz deserves credit 
for making fresh tracks in familiar ground. 
In “What Goes Around Comes Around,” he 
again uses that feeble but intriguing falset- 
to, and it’s nearly shocking: that style of 
singing is, after all, so out of fashion — 
especially here, where it sounds less like 
Motown falsetto and more like the style 
espoused by that powerful label’s lowly 
half-brother, Philly soul. 

But hey, lots of us /ike Philly soul, even 
if it wasn’t the star of the Big Chill sound- 
track. And “What Goes Around... ,” a 
warning about how our actions are going 
to spoil the world for our children, ends 
up being one of the strongest numbers on 
the record. The arrangement is remarkably 
fleet: though the two guitars, drums, bass, 
saxes, and string machine pull the song 
along like mighty little tugboats, their pres- 
ence is unobtrusive. Kravitz ends with an 
obvious nod to Sly Stone as he repeats the 
phrase, “I’m gonna take you higher.” It’s 
his way of assuring us, even in the midst of 
his dire warning, that he doesn’t see any 
need for us to continue spiraling down a 
dangerously twisted track. 

The songs on Mama Said that deal with 


personal rather than political issues have a 


similarly forthright charm. “Stop Draggin’ 
Around” is an exuberant and confident 
love song. Kravitz’s tiger-striped voice was 
made for lines like “I'll freak you like a 
sex-o-lette/You say you wanna be my 
wife?/I'll take you to another life.” Al- 
though it’s a love song, it has the dark, 
smoldering feel of some of Curtis May- 
field’s material — and it certainly speaks of 
the kind of redemption Mayfield or Isaac 
Hayes would approve of. 


There are times when Kravitz’s songs 


are just too preachy, too self-righteously 
leaden. (In “What the Fuck Are We Say- 
ing,” for example, he asks the white- 
whiskered question “Is the fate of man at 
hand?”) But if you can look past his cru- 


sading messages, you'll hear that instead — 


of paying lip service to the prevailing 
mood of the ’60s, he’s trying to give credit 
where it’s due. He pays tribute to the icons 
of late-’60s/early-’70s black rock even as 
he borrows from them. Kravitz doesn’t 
come close to setting his guitar on fire, but 
it’s sincere. In the neo-psychedelic mar- 
ketplace, we can be thankful for small 
favors. QO 
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The Boston Phoenix 


is proud to announce tha 


(i CABLEVISION 


In cooperation with Continental Cablevision and Warner Cable, Inc. 
will present 


The Boston Phoenix 
25th Anniversary Arts Gala 


From the Tsai Performance Center, 








Boston University 


Pay-Per-View Home Cablecast 
Sunday, April 14,1991: 12 noon, 4pm, 8pm 
$2 per household. 





All money goes to ARTS/Boston 


Scheduled to appear: 
Host: JIMMY TINGLE Water Music: Rebecca Paris 
Huntington Theater Company Boston Childrens Theater 
Jayne West: Boston Opera Theater Art of Black Music and Dance 
Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra Gloucester Stage Co.: Israel Horovitz 
Improv Boston Rounder Records: Bill Morrissey 
. Boston Ballet American Repertory Theater 
Nunsense Vision Thing 
Forbidden Broadway Julie Barr 


and...Governor Bill Weld and Mayor Raymond Flynn 


TO WATCH THE GALA IN BOSTON CALL CABLEVISION AT 787-6777 
TO WATCH IN OTHER LOCATIONS CALL YOUR LOCAL CABLE COMPANY 


5 ee ae a 
A limited number of tickets remain available to the live stage event which will take place 


at 5:30pm on April 13. The tickets also benefit ARTS/Boston. If interested call 
ARTS/Boston: 423-1454 
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Ladling rich portions of soul over multi-textured samples, unstoppable rhythms, and a juvenile sense of sexual humor 


Brown study 


Bootsauce mix AC/DC and Hot Chocolate into fun 


by Polly Campbell 


ou start with a beat. Fatten it with 

y plump, self-confident bass, grease 

it with sex-machine vocals, then 

burn it with scrap-magnesium guitar. It’s 

“the right thing to do and a tasty way to do 

it.” So say Bootsauce, and why argue with 
their recipe? 

Never mind that they’re from Canada, 
that they’re mostly white, and that you may 
not have heard of them yet. You will. 
Because Bootsauce, who play AXIS next 
Thursday, are taking happy memories of 
the ’70s — from AC/DC to Hot Chocolate 
— and turning them into their own groove, 
| kicking dust all over the boundaries 
| between funk and metal, hip-hop and pop, 

rock and soul. But instead of getting in line 
| behind the Red Hot Chili Peppers, Living 
| Colotir, and Fishbone to shove the funk- 
| rock message in your face, Bootsauce are 
| taking a smoother approach, ladling rich 
portions of soul over multi-textured sam- 
ples, unstoppable rhythms, and a juvenile 
sense of sexual humor. Singer Drew Ling 


H A 





Her soaring contralto is both te 
undeniable and unshakable spirit. Its impossible to listen ...without 
feeling a tingling in your toes. - Patricia Smith, Boston Globe 


refers to the result as “the brown vibe.” 

Speaking from a car phone in a Toyota 
stuck in Montreal traffic (“We're too famous 
to take the bus, too poor to take a taxi”), 
Ling admits little surprise that the Bootsauce 
vibe, which he concocted with rhythm gui- 
tarist/keyboardist Pere Fume, took a mere 
six months to hook a contract with Poly- 
Gram and another 12 to produce the band’s 
debut recording, The Brown Album. 

“Things have moved swiftly for us, but 
they wouldn’t have if the music wasn’t dif- 
ferent enough. If you listen to the record 
closely, you realize that there’s a lot of 
weird textures in our music, from jazz 
overtones, to hip-hop, to rock. When 
they’re mixed together the right way, a lot 
of good and positive stuff can happen — 
craziness, it’s lots of fun.” 

Fun, it seems, is what Bootsauce are 
after. When it comes to inspiration, their 
sources are basic. The two major themes 
running through 7he Brown Album are sex 
and food. “What else is there?” demands 


Roxbury Multi-Service Center 
proudly presents 


The 1991 Grammy Award Winning Gospel Sensation 


TRAMAIWNE 


~ “me a:s me. § 


with the Bay State Choral Chapter 


oe a 


nder and blazing, evoking an 


April 6, 1991 8:00 p.m. 


Converse Hall 


82 Tremont Street 


$18 & $25 
720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080 for tickets 


Group Discounts and $50 & $100 sponsor tickets with 


TICKETS AT 


pre-reception available by calling 427-4470, ext. 341. 


General Admission within price sections. Proceeds to 
benefit the work of RMSC, a non-profit social service 


agency 


(@ TICKETRON 


Ling. “Show me.” 

In “Let’s Eat Out,” he extols the virtues 
of cooking at home and/or oral sex. Guitar 
punches and grinds with the bass as dou- 
ble entendres about “the beef” and “Shake 
and Bake” and “ice cream cones” are 
slathered all over the perpetual beat. Like 
most Bootsauce songs, examined piece by 
piece it verges on smart-assed silliness; 
swallowed whole it’s a slick blend of the 
best and dirtiest parts of funk and rock. 

“Sex and food,” continues Ling, “are two 
things that make me happy. They make a 
lot of people happy. I don’t see much 
point in getting down and depressed when 
music is supposed to be entertainment. I 
don’t buy music to depress me, ‘cause why 
bother? I can just go stand outside in the 
parking lot and watch guys living in their 
boxes — there’s my reality for the day. 
The main thing the band is trying to do is 
let people enjoy themselves. People take 
themselves far too seriously.” 

When references to gray reality do creep 
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into Bootsauce’s happy brown world, 
they’re so obscure that you'd need a highly 
inflamed social conscience to catch them. 
“Payment Time” is apparently about 
“native peoples, like American Indians, 
and all the hassles they go through,” but 
the song comes across as a heavy-lidded 
soul lullaby. “Scratching the Hole” may, as 
the band’s record-company biography 
claims, deal with “the hypocrisy pervading 
many organized religions,” but what draws 
you into the song is its unadorned bass 
beat and Ling’s mocha-dark vocal. 

At times, Bootsauce have too much fun 
for their own. good. “Sex Marine” works, 
but not thanks to Ling’s story about a “mili- 
tary Casanova” and his “pink gun loading.” 
It’s because Sonny Greenwich Jr.’s guttural 
lead guitar is dug into a solid James Brown 
groove. Without such a reliable base, 
“Catcher in the Raw” founders under an 
inane rap about pursuing an unattainable 
object of lust. 

The Brown Album is at its strongest 
when Bootsauce stay clear of their own 
humor. Their version of Hot Chocolate’s 
“Everyone’s a Winner” is sheer joyous, 
solid motion. The band plunge in and out 
of the deep-rooted funk riff with loose 
self-assurance; Ling’s vocal is almost as 
rich and creamy as Erroll Brown’s original. 

“That's a song straight out of my teens,” 
Ling says. “It’s got a vibe that carries 
through. People who grew up in the '60s, 
back in the ’80s, they’d cover ’60s bands. I 
guess in the 90s, the ’70s are our ’60s.” 

Whether the Bootsauce vibe will be 
worth disinterring in the year 2010 remains 
to be seen. But for now, despite its weak- 
nesses, The Brown Album succeeds be- 
cause of something more lasting than nos- 
talgia and locker-room humor. Bootsauce’s 
lyrics focus mainly on their stomachs and 
the regions below, but their groove is 
straight from the heart. Moreover, they 
plan to stick around to perfect it. 

“I think the band’s got tons of longevi- 
ty,” says Ling. “We’re not an instant soup 
mix. We’re one of these stews that you 
have to put on the stove for a long time 


and keep adding spices to, nurturing.” QO 


(Bootsauce play AXIS on April 4 in a 
19-plus show with local openers Cliffs of 
Dooneen.) 


JAMES CASEBERE 
MARCH 15 - APRIL 21, 1991 


PxHotoacraPnic Resource Center AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


‘602 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
Boston, MA 02215 
617.353.0700 


TUESDAY - SUNDAY 12 - 5PM 


HOURS : THURSDAYS UNTIL 8PM 


LATE NIGHT BITES 


When your late night appetite gets the best of you, tum to the After Hours Classified 
section of the Phoenix. You'll find a directory of delis, cafes and restauranis waiting to 


satisfy your midnight munchies. To place your ad, Call 


267-1204 


Phcenix Cr.aAssirieos 


AFTER 





107.3 FM 


PURPLE 


Ritchie 
BLACKMORE 


Yau 
GILLAN 


WINGER 


SATURDAY NIGHT APRIL 13th 


at the Centrum | 
Special “Low Dough Show” @ tickets only $12.50 


Listen to YA for free front row seats and complete concert details! 


FROM THE ONLY STATION IN BOSTON THAT REALLY ROCKS! | 


107.3 FM 
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OMEN IN FOCUS" 


VEN 
AIDS 


"KEEPING 


‘onference and Health Fair 
April 19-21, 199] 
Boston, MEA 


For registration information 
COMO tice, Call Meaprem Qrerpbcernenn lem Qrelernel rite): 
at the Fenway Cojatettwity Health Center. 617-267-0900 
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PERSONAL CALL? AD 
OF THE WEEK 





TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


cat -976-3366 (99¢) A MIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


THE PHONE CALL 
THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


Phcenix 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00a min.) 

















by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Jesus Christ, Superstar (movie). Norman 
Jewison’s 1973 movie of the Broadway musical is no 
real improvement over the stage nonsense. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) American Playhouse: Three Hotels. A 
man's marriage falls into disrepair while he globe- 
hops making dirty deals with the international busi- 
ness community. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Terms of Endearment (movie). Multi- 
Oscar-winning adaptation of Larry McMurtry’s novel. 
Starring Shirley MacLaine, Debra Winger, Jack 
Nicholson, and John Lithgow. (Until 11 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
Noon (7) Basketball. NCAA women's Final Four 
semifinal play: Connecticut and Virginia, followed by 
Tennessee and Stanford. How many female NCAA 
hoop stars graduate? 
Noon (38) The President's Analyst (movie). One of 
the best dumb comedies of the late ‘60s. Clearly out 
of control, script-wise, by three-quarters of the way 
through, whoever put this spy spoof together decided 
to shift gears and save the thing with an out-of-char- 
acter plot twist. James Coburn and Godfrey Cam- 
bridge star. (Until 2 p.m.) 
5:00 (7) Basketball. NCAA men's Final Four semifi- 
nal play: Kansas and North Carolina, followed by 
Duke and UNLV. 
6:00 (44) The Mahabharata: The Game of Dice, 
Exile in the Forest, and The War. Repeated from last 
week. From the:-Sanskrit of two millennia ago, a lav- 
ish production of India's national epic. A wealthy 
Indian prince follows the evil monster Grendel into 
suburban Dyved, where he is set upon by the Green 
Knight, whose childhood vision of stealing ponies 
from the Oglala has propelled him on a quest to 
defeat Gessler the Black (or wrestle with the Old 
Man of the Sea — whichever opportunity presents 
itself). Fortunately for all concerned, fleet-footed 
Achilles intervenes and bribes the prince's foes with 
the key to the sacred haggis. And subplots abound. 
(Until midnight.) 
7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the New York 
Islanders. 
10:00 (2) Ryan’s Daughter (movie). The original 
uncut 1970 version of David Lean’s tale of love, poli- 
tics, and religion in dear old Ireland. Robert Mitchum, 
Trevor Howard, and Sarah Miles star in this 
sweepingest of sweeping sagas. Well worth taping 
even if it's been reblocked for TV. To be repeated on 
Sunday at 1 p.m. (Until 1:30 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
Noon (4) Basketball. The Celts versus the Chicago 
Bulls. 


Noon (38) Baseball 1991: Look Ahead. A season 
preview and a look at spring training. Last season in 
Pawtucket, every time Mo Vaughn got up to bat, 
McCoy Stadium would wake up and fill with the sim- 
plistic but heartfelt chant “Mo, Mo, Mo, Mo. . .” What 
the bleacher bums at Fenway will be yelling remains 
to be seen. Isn't it great to live in the last city in 
America where race is still an issue on the baseball 
field? (Until 1 p.m.) 

1:00 (2) Ryan’s Daughter (movie). Repeated from 
Saturday at 10 p.m. 

1:00 (5) Football. Here's a landmark sporting event. 
A World League of American Football match 
between New York/New Jersey and London. Of 
course the confused London team is going to come 
out in shorts dribbling a soccer ball, so New 
York/New Jersey will probably win. 

1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Kansas City 
Royals. 

4:00 (7) Basketball. The NCAA women’s champi- 
onship. 

7:00 (38) But Not for Me (movie). Clark Gable and 
Carroll Baker team up in this 1959 romance about a 
Broadway producer and his girl Friday. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nature: Giant Otters. Monstrous frolicking 
mammals of the remote Amazon. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: House of Cards, part 
one. lan Richardson and Susannah Harker’star in a 
four-parter about British politics since Maggie left of- 
fice. Something tells us this won't be real heavily 
meaningful to a lot of American viewers. (Until 10 
p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Pale Rider (movie). Clint Eastwood totes a 
Bible and a gun in this Western revenge tale co-star- 
ring Richard Dysart and Michael Moriarty. (Until 
11:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Eye of the Witness (movie). Dan Travanti, 
Jennifer Grey, and Carl Lumbly star in the story of 
(as the WHDH program-schedule blurb writer so 
gracefully puts it) “an American whose trip to Africa 
to persuade his reluctant physician daughter to come 
home takes a nightmarish turn when he is arrested 
for a murder he did not commit.” If she didn't want to 
be a doctor, she should have talked it out with her 
parents before med school. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Die Kinder, part one. Repeated 
from last week. The start of a six-part contemporary 
thriller about a British woman's desperate attempts to 
locate her kidnapped children. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. How long will it be 
before Stormin’ Norman “Don't Spit on Me” Schwarz- 
kopf has his picture taken with Arsenio Hall? (Now 
that Georgie Jessel isn’t available, that is.) Second 
question: does Neil Rudenstine let his hair grow to 
cover his ears so he won't be mistaken for Prince 
Charles? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


MONDAY 

7:30 (5) A Hero’s Welcome Fund. Massachusetts 
traditionally gives bonuses to service persons return- 
ing from a war. But of course, we can't afford even to 
keep our libraries open or treat crack babies this 
year, so the cash has to be raised privately. A 
telethon. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Travels: Barging Through Europe. The 
series resumes its repeat airing of filmmaker Richard 
Goodwin's three-part inland-waterways tour of Eur- 
ope. Tonight we float through Germany. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (4) Saturday Night Live Goes Commercial. 
Victoria Jackson and Kevin Nealon host the best of 
SNL's parody commercials, as NBC tries to get the 
jump on the NCAA (see below). (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:30 (7) Basketball. NCAA Final Four pre-game 
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HOT DOTS 


stuff, followed by the game itself. No truth to the 
rumor that the Lakers will be brought in to stop 
UNLV. Probably wouldn't work anyway. 

9:00 (2) The Shape of the World: Heaven and 
Earth. A six-part series on how the world is mapped. 
While we admit it would be interesting to know a little 
about how Rand McNally gets its information, six 
hours of our life might better be devoted to some- 
thing more immediate — such as The Mahabharata 
or giant otters of the Amazon. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Danielle Steel’s “Changes.” Actually it's 
the same old unchanging litany of wealth, power, and 
tawdry sex you've come to expect from TV movies. 
With the same old stars: Cheryl Ladd and Michael 
Nouri. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) America’s Schools: Who Gives a Damn? 
Don't all raise your hands at once, fellow parents. 
Unfortunately, our Education President has been too 
busy teaching those pesky ragheads a lessun to 
notice that the schools are broke, the teachers are 
overtaxed and underprepared, public systems are 
mired in half-assed special-ed initiatives they can't 
afford to execute properly, and classrooms are full of 
the neglected and values-bankrupt kids of two- 
income families. A two-part special on the crisis. To 
be concluded on Tuesday starting at 10 p.m. (Until 
11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
7:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the New 
Jersey Nets. 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Cincinnati 
Reds. (Note to WSBK: you spelled Cincinnati wrong 
on your schedule.) 
8:00 (2) Nova: We Know Where You Live. A truly 
scary look at the “direct marketing” business and the 
invasion-of-privacy aspect that comes with it. The 
next time some salesman interrupts your dinner to try 
to sell you something — or worse yet, the next time 
you get one of those recorded-hype phone calls try- 
ing to sucker you into calling some overpriced 900 
number — take down the caller's name and phone 
number and send your complaint to the state attor- 
ney general's office. Several hundred thousand 
pieces of mail will not be ignored. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Alice in Wonderland (movie), part one. 
Another dopy show-biz adaptation of Lewis Carroll. 
Starring Lloyd Bridges, Red Buttons, Ann Jillian, 
Donna Mills, and Shelley Winters. To be concluded 
on Wednesday starting at 8 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Frontline: Black America's War. Something 
to do with the Gulf War. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Triumph of the Heart: The Ricky Bell 
Story (movie). A based-in-fact tale of a pro-football 
jock and how he helped a handicapped kid (ooops, 
excuse us, doublespeak fans; we mean physically 
challenged young person). Mario Van Peebles stars 
with Polly Holliday and Susan Ruttan. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) America’s Schools: Who Gives a Damn? 
Billions for defense, but not one cent for algebra. The 
conclusion. What can we do? We don't have even a 
place to learn Japanese. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) Breathless (movie). Jean-Luc Godard's 
1959 thriller about a Parisian gangster eluding les 
gendarmes. With Jean-Paul Belmondo and Jean 
Seberg. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) Living Against the Odds. Comic Richard 
Lewis applies his neurotic-worrier act to this three- 
hour special on risk-assessment (in everyday life, not 
the professional kind where the insurance- 
bandits force the YMCA to take out their diving 
boards). The world is a dangerous place — so 
fraught with perils that you have no right to expect to 
live to the end of this show. As the WGBH press 
release notes: “Don't touch that dial; you might get a 
shock.” Count your blessings, though: the bobcat 
menace has pretty much been wiped out in the 
Northeast. (Until 11 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) The Pursuit of D.B. Cooper (movie). 
Bigfoot ate him. Starring Robert Duvall and Treat 
Williams. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Elephant Man (movie). David Lynch's 
1980 production of the life of Victorian neurofibro- 
matosis victim John Merrick. Starring Anthony 
Hannibal Hopkins and Anne Robinson Bancroft. 
Excellent. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 8:00 (56) Alice in 
Wonderland (movie), part two. The conclusion. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) The American Comedy Awards. Just-for- 
laughs prizes. Featuring Steve Martin, ALF, Bea 
Arthur, Malcolm Jamal-Warner, Keenen Ivory 
Wayans, Kirstie Alley, Victoria Jackson, Downtown 
Julie Brown, Lily Tomlin, and Raquel Welch. (It’s hard 
to say whether Welch's greatest comic achievement 
was Myra Breckinridge or One Million Years B.C.) 
(Until 11 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Die Kinder, part two. The search 
for the kids continues as Sidonie hires a private eye. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: Home- 
front USA. A look at the action in the States during 
our second civil war. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) The Jungle Book (movie). Zoltan Korda’s 
1942 Kipling adaptation starring the immortal Sabu 
and no dancing bears. (Until 12:45 a.m.) 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (56) Howard the Duck (movie). A cartoon con- 
cept (sci-fi fowl) done in live action. A cinematic dis- 
aster. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) American Playhouse: The Sunset Gang: 
“Yiddish.” The first tale in a dramatic trilogy set in a 
Florida retirement community. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) Royal Wedding (movie). Fred Astaire, 
Jane Powell, Peter Lawford, and Sarah Churchill 
(Winston's daughter — would we lie about something 
so easily checked?) star in the 1951 dancing-on-the- 
ceiling musical. (Until 12:35 a.m.) 
1:00 a.m. (38) Go Kill and Come Back (movie). 
Fascinating not only for its title, but for its stars — 
Edd Byrnes and George Hilton. A bounty-hunter 
Western. (Now WSBK spelled that name Ed Byrnes, 
but we suspect it's really Edd “Kookie” Byrnes from 
77 Sunset Strip. What other actor would risk the con- 
fusion?) (Until 3 a.m.) ; 
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LISTINGS 





John Scofield plays at the Regattabag, T. hursey through Saturday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would 

We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would 
like the listing to appear. Repeat listings 
may be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR 
THE FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To 
be considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline 
is a week earlier; to be considered for 
“Next Weekend," two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





ee: 
11 


SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 


MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 


BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing 
support, medical and legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


or 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY'S gee 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Free 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pl., 


Boston. Progressive rock by DJ 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 


bellydancing. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Bentmen (19+ show). 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night,” musical 
entertainment featuring pop and R&B hits 
of the ‘70s and ‘80s, with audience 


participation. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 

Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 

North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Shoes. 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
i Peter Cover. 


pianist ’ 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 

2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 

ae Gibbs. In the Captain's Piano Bar: 
jock 


King. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), 
a bia off Rte. 128, Waltham. Gaye 


care FLORIAN arene, 85 Newbury 
St., Boston. 

CANTARES sesreaneh 15 rDrsgs cy 
St., Cambridge. Dancing to salsa, bolero, 
cumbia, and merengue music by the 
Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St., Boston. Riders on the Storm, Smack 
Tan Blue, Strong Waters. 





CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Dawna H. 
Graham, Randy Black. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

CITYSIDE et -7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Inquiring Minds. 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Signs of Life, Little Alex, Free 


Society. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. “Disco infemo” dance party. 
CLUB SERENGETI (427-0200), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. Grand opening, 
featuring African and Caribbean dance 


music. 

CLUB SODA (595-7957), Rte. 1, 
Peabody. Non-alcoholic dance club (ages 
18 and over). 


COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 


COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Concord. Ellis Paul. 


Monument Sq., 

COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY (523-8383), 138 Portland St., 
Boston. Call for information. 

CRICKET'S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 


, Boston. Night Magic. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Motor City 


THE EDGE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 


EDIBLE REX a ie 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Nor’easters, Slight 
of Hand, Bad Shibumi. 

FLORAMOS LOUNGE (889-1330), 213 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. Al Vega Trio, 
followed by an open mike at 11 p.m. 
FOOTPRINTS (774-1919), Hancock 
Plaza, 1515 Hancock St., Quincy. A non- 
alcoholic ni ib for those 20 and over. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
At 5 p:m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Winter 


GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Henry Welch Band. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. O-Positive, Deleriants, 
Culture Shock. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE (227-9600), 84 
Beacon St., Boston. Piano and bass duo. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
— Ave., Boston. Dance music by 


HARPER’ § FERRY (254-9743), 158 
pr ita Ave., Allston. All-Starts, 


Lefty Foster 

HOLIDAY INN (742-7630), Reflections 
Lounge, Government Center, Boston. At 
4:30 p.m., Bob Talalla. 

HUB CLUB | py 533 Washington 
St., Boston. Call for information 

ICARUS ON APPLETON (426-1790), 3 
Appieton St, Boston. At 7:30 p.m., Mark 











Kross Duo. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Maurice John Vaughn, Zora 


Young. 

KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 
LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David Russell; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. In the Piano Bar: 
from noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and 
other pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live 


piano music. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631- 
8987), 28 Mugford St., Marblehead. “A 
Time of Reflection,” featuring five 


storytellers. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S 
(254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., Aliston. 
Reuion of Dredd Poole and the Din, Nisi 
Period, Jigsaws, Cul de Sac, the Void. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 10 
p.m., Hellenic Music Ensemble. (All 
shows 18+.) 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Wash- 
ington St., Jamaica Plain. Billy Blue and 
the Blazers. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Well Rested 


Country. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. Shockra, Savoy Tuffle (18+ 
show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St, Westborough. Alison 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), 
junct. Rtes. 1 and 109, Dedham. Spike 


Island. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 
alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Rory Gallagher, Nor'easters. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Bill Staines, Joel Mabus. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Kevin Connolly 


Band. 

RAFFAELS (337-2390), Solomon Willard 
Building, One Monarch Dr., 7th fi., 
Quincy. SRO. 


Continued on page 26 
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CMOS 


THE WESTERN FRONT 





CLUB 










343 WESTERN AVE, 
SERENGETI CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
APC UIREAN 
DANCE MUSIC 
FRIDAYS o* 
BEGINS . 
APRIL 5 





fhorch 3 
Call for info 
Wed, April 3 
EITHER ORCHESTRA 
Thurs, Apeil 4 
AMBASSA 


MBS, ho 586 


THIRD 








888 TREMONT ST. 
427-0200 






April 7th-13th is the Boston 





Phoenix 25th Anniversary 
Celebration for the Arts. 






Friday, March 29 


CHARLIE HUNT 
AND THE 
SEARCH PARTY 
Saturday, March 30 
DAVE HOWARD 
AND THE 
HIGH ROLLERS 


Sunday, March 31 


THE MOVERS 
Monday, April 1 
THE COMMON 
THIEVES 
Tuesday, April 2 
CHAOS THEORY 
& MONKEY 
MIND 
Wednesday, April 3 
THE HYENA CLUB 
& THE COUNTRY 
BUMPKINS 
Thursday, April 4 
HIGH 
FUNCTION 
Friday, April 5 
THE BOOGALOO 
SWAMIS 


Saturday, April 6 























MART MORES & THE CT TES 
MARK MORES & THE CAT TURES 
BRUCE MARSHALL 
SHAKEN NOT STIRRED 
Thurs. Apr.4 5-0 

MACK EYED SUSANS 
BLACK EYED SUSANS 














































FOOD « MUSIC « FUN 
This weekend the RAT is where it's at! 












x 
TRIPLE THREAT 
In the Balcony: Johhny Groove 
.°1/2 off admission with CITI tix stub 

secoeneeege tone corepensegaemngye 

Local Rock 

SHE CRIED 
SAN 










































ENJOY DINNER 
BEFORE OR AFTER A 
SHOW AT 


J.R.'S EATERY 
MON.-WED. 11-6 
THURS-SAT 11-10 


528 Commonwealth Ave. Kenmore Square 
536-2750 


1648 Beacon St, 
Brookline 277-0982 
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18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 


EVERY SATURDAY 











LORD DEB 







CHRIS EWEN 
INDUSTRIAL + ALTERNATIVE 
COMING: MON., APRI 
FEATURING MEMBERS OF SKINNY PUPPY, MINISTY, 
PIL, REVCO, KILLING JOKE + MORE! 
ADVANCED TICKETS AVAILABLE AT TICKETMASTER 


MANRAY 








«OBER SaS5 





VISIT_ THE 


Lounxe 


THE DREDD FOOLE & THE DIN REUNION 
| Sat., 3/30 son with HELL TOUPEE, WHO BE DAT 
ey 5/31 tater ature THE DOUG MASCOT ORGY. 

Gusts: Uaptugged wan ELVES FIEDLER 

DAVID ALEX BARTON (ex.member of the Outlets) 


akelsiiiae 





Bunratty’s): 






i oa Po) 


NISI PERIOD 





NATION 





Mon., 4/1 
| Tues., 4/2 





JOLY PI SCI (ex-m of ‘til Tuesday) 
ele tiie sitio m@ wile me Maree alulioriay 
Kap Show with MC WHITEGOLD 
TDS MOB MC LOGAN : 
Thurs., 4/4 SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
Onl ord Records, from DC 
THE HOLY ROLLERS 
From NYC, THE GLORIES 


4/6-N¢ 





Wed., 4/3 






Welt 





| COMING: 4 j Zug 
3/1 € 5. Ss 6Cock Hammer, 4/20-Joe 
4 4 


25ci 
(86 HARVARD 4 


villa, 4 















SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


THEBLACKROSE | THE PURPLE » 
160 State Street SHAMROCK 
Live Entertainment Nightly One Union Street 


THE CLADDAGH aa 


Nightly 
113 Dartmouth Street CHADWICK PARK 
Fri-@ Sat, March 29 8 30 









184 High Street 
1S MA Every Sat. 
JIM PLUNKETT 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S 
1314 Commonwealth Ave. 





BOBBY BELL & FRIENDS 
TOM CARROLL 
THE BLACK ROSE 
50 Church Street, Cambridge 
BLUES JAM SESSION with BOBBY BELL & FRIENDS. 
All Musicians welcome! 


Fri., March 29 THE WAYWARDS Seat., March 30 PREMIERS 
Coming: Fri., April 5 THE WAYWARDS 


Buy one ticket 
get one free’ 


and automatically be 
entered to win 
a chauffeured 
evening of dinner and 
two tickets to the: 


BOSTON 
| BALLET 


*See our ad on page 35 for details. 








Vz. BUS TON 2A- 9820 = 254-9804 - | 





CMOS 





Your Rock Alternative! |' 
Friday & Satu 
DANCE JA 





GHTS 

















THE GREATEST 
EXOTIC FEMALE 


REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International Stars 


ayes ee . Dancing on 4 stages at once 
OPEN Continuous Shows 17 Hours Daily 
Wednesday Beginning at 8:00 am ‘til closing 
ALTERNATIVE NIGHT Great food & drinks 
Call for info Sports on (8) 
Thursdays NO COVER CHARGE 
NEW MUSIC NIGHT Bachelor Parties Welcome 


$3.00 9-10pm 
$5.00 10-2am 


5 Boylston Place * Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 423-3832 





“Boston’s Best 
Neighborhood Club” 


Friday, March 29 
MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 
t 


LISS THE PLOUGH 
ry a 


¥ 





NY STARS 









912 
MASS 
AVE. 
CAMB. 
492-9653 


wepiicpuene 


3 
mg 
3 


Se ee 


¢ 


BS 


i 


LOB 






TOM CA 


nPawy 


CHELSEA 


formerly 


D 


789-4100 


RAAT 


NOSTALGIA 


797 Wollaston Beach Biva 
Quincy — 479-8989 


© Friday 
__BIM SKALA BIM _ 
e Sunday « 
LINDA'S LEAGUE 
¢ Wednesd 
_URBAN REVIVAL _ 
eTh e 
STEVE SMITH & THE NAKEDS 
e Friday e 
__FARRENHEIT 
© Satu e 
MARK MORRIS & 
CAT TUNES - 
Proper ID & Dress Required 





OOT 
MOON 


RRO OOOH OOO EKO CEH KOO OS 


RUSO'S 


617-889-4911 


BEACHCOMBER 


Fri. & Sat, March 29-30 






DS SCAKKOSSAHAKASOARKHRO OAH OD 


J.C 31 


EROSOORKHSOEXKHTOOCOKX KH OSE 


Mon., April 1 
THE SESSION 


SPAKRKAOSCHKRKASOCAKRKAO OAK RK OD 


CROVERS 


IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
15 MIN. ON 128N ¢ EXIT 20S ¢ (508) 927-7121 


0-POS 


ITIVE 


CK 


FARRENHEIT 


BURNT TOAST 
RAGE 


i Ot OF OY 4 to ae =) of CO] ot ie ed | 


TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 
Al 


Mp 


Lr 
Genuine Dratt 
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Continued from page 25 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Lyres, Tomato Monkey, Hotbox. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., New York Voices. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs: Maria Maria. 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Roy Hargrove Ensemble. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. C-Jammers. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Charlie Hunt and the Search 


Party. 

TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE (508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St., 
Worcester. Call for information. 

TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), 
Prudential Center, 52nd floor, Boston. 


Maggie Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Gigolo Aunts, 
Scatterfield, Hilltops, Velvet Crush. 
VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 
downe St., Boston. House, funk, hiphop, 


and progressive music by DJ Jewels. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., . -Tones. 
WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Call for 
eieteet 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Ben Mutchler 


WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott 
Comm Ave, Newton. Second 

Avenue. 

YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 E. 

Howard St., Quincy. Used Blues. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi., 

Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and 


addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
ATLANTIC BAR & GRILL (925-9925), 
245 Nantasket Ave., Hull. James 
Montgomery and Paul Murphy. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. “X Night.” 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. Eula 
Lawrence and Quintet. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Bristol Lounge at 5 p.m., jazz pianist 
Peter Cover. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Call for information. 
BRENDAN BEHAN (983-0491), 378 






FLORIAN, Boston. Jeremy Bertin. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494- 
1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Chuck 
Morris Blues Band. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Fools, 
Parade, Morgan Stu, Bachelors of Art, Ns 
and Vs. 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Ross 
Robinson. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Orange Crush. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Motor City Rhythm 
Kings, O Boy, Little Buffalo. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachary’s, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
In the Cafe Promenade: “Nights at the 


Opera. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Chris Smither. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY, Boston. Cail for information. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 6 p.m., Petre 
Golomme 


ED BURKE'S, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson and the Magic Rockers. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for infor- 
mation. 

EXPRESSION’S SOBER DANCE CLUB 
(326-3000), 350 Washington St., 
Dedham. Dance music by DJ. 
FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Ai Vega 
Trio, with Karen Cameron. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis with bassist Charlie LaChapelle. 


Toast, Rage. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Broadway 
show tunes, with Jennifer Rivers and 
Selene Howe. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music 


by DJ. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. AC Reed 
and the Sparkplugs. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
= D’S, Somerville. Boston Baked 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Hell Toupee, Who Be Dat?, 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for infor- 
mation 


LILY'S. In the Piano Bar: from noon to 
midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 
music. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
altemative dance music by DJ. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 2 p.m., blues jam; at 10 p.m., 
Arabic music. (All shows 18+). 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. 
Loiterers. 
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THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 

ough. Gil Scott-Heron. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 

Spike Island. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non- 

smoking and non-alcoholic club with 

dance music. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 8 p.m., EMF (18+ 

show); at 11 p.m., “Adventures” dance 

night. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Bill Staines, Joel 
jabus 


Mabus. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Kevin Connolly Band. 

RAFFAELS, Quincy. SRO. 

THE RAT, Boston. She Cried, Lazy 
Susan, Kildevil Blues, Big Hot Sun (18+ 
show). In the balcony: Left Nut. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 9 and 11 
p.m., New York Voices. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the 
White Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy 


Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Maria 
Maria. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 


Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Roy Hargrove 


Ensemble. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Memphis 
Rockabilly. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Dave Howard and 
the High Rollers. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 


Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Talking to Animals, Rafters. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, 
hip-hop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 
and Seanne. 


WESTERN FRONT, idge. I-Tones. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Ben 
Mutchler Group. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. 


Avenue. 
YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Yardrock- 


Second 


ers. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 


(494-6600), 2 Cambridge Center, 
Cambridge. Singles night. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 3 p.m., blues 
jam session, featuring Bill Howard; at 
9:30 p.m., Frequencia. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 308 
JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Jaime 
Morton, Bill White. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. At 4 p.m., blues jam, 
featuring Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Eric Schoen- 


berg. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., pianist 
Bob Baugham; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., 
Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. At 10:30 
a.m., a New Orleans jazz brunch. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music 


by DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Open-mike 
R&B jam, featuring Stovall Brown. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5:30 p.m., 


blues jam, featuring the Renegades. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri: At 
11 am., jazz brunch. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at noon, live piano 


“music, 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY'S, 


Allston. Doug, Mascot Orgy, Force of 
Habit, Color Blind. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 2 p.m., Miles Dethmuffin, Bob 
Cheareaux and the Alimighty, Izzy 
Maxwell; at night, Boole Brothers. (All 
shows 18+.) 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Blues 


jam. 
MOLLY'S (783-2900), 161 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. “Rio Night." 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 
Shoes. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Bill Staines, Joel 


Mabus. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub 
C 


aps. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Movers. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S, Cambridge. Dance 


music by Du. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 
Mozamba, ing Bob Moses. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff 
Covell Trio. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 

Band. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
it 


bellydancing. 
B&D BAR AND DELI (859-0087), 835 
Beacon St., Boston. Jazz jam, featuring 
Trudy Sandhaus and Friends. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Roberta Radiey. 
BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 
for information. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Blues jam 
session, featuring Madeleine Hall and 
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COLONIAL INN, Concord. Celtic music 
session. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 

GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP JAZZ CLUB (492-9723), 280 Green 
St., Cambridge. “Cutting edge” dinner 
music by John Hovorka. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Landlords of 
Soul. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Doug Hammer. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. “Cabaret du 
Somerville.” 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 


CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Rhythm Party, 

Ripe, Roamers (18+ show). 

FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Charlie 

Harris and guests. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 

nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 

p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Cail for information. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Piano and 

bass duo. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music 
DJ 


by DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Lucky 
Peterson and the Silent Partners, 
featuring guest Kevin Brown (from 


England). 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 


DANCING & ENTERTAINMENT 
“South Shore’s Newest Ltve Rock Club!” 
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noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists. JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Mitch Ryder, AP an Gyre a um & 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, “Cabaret du Somerville.” lt ae a a ce. & 


Allston. “Bun's Unplugged. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Jimmy Giuffre Quartet (18+ 


show). 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Common Thieves. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Stone Soup Poetry. See listing under 


Prose. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
apa Bar: Semenya McCord and 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Suzanne Sifter Trio. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. We 2 R One. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z," dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 4.5 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. Lotus Eaters. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Charlie 
Hunt and the Search Party. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham 
Roberta Radley. 
BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Irish 
Session. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. “AC/DC Tri- 
bute,” featuring Back in Black, D.T. Boyz, 
Sarcazm, Smash, Kid Romeo (18+ 
show). 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Open mike 
night. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. “Old-Time 
Music Night." 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Jennifer 
Rivers and Alan Kiebanoff. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance. music 
by DJ. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open 


‘Le HERIONER, Boston. in Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks... , 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston..At 5:30 p.m., 
Ray Haapoaja; at, 8:30. p.m.,..jazz 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian. Walkley and other 


pianists. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Kembra Pfahler, Hordes of 
Mungo, Alien Boys (18+ show). 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call. for 
information. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge, Oliver 
Lake/Donal Fox/Andrew Cyrille Trio. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Benny Green Trio, 
with bassist Christian McBride. 
SHAHRZAD RESTAURANT (451-0345), 
174 Lincoln St., Boston. Blue Sun Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Chaos Theory, 
Monkey Mind. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist Diane 
Fisher. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Jam session. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Semenya McCord and 
Trio. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Doug 
Worth Group. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. We 2 R One. 


WEDNESDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Lynch Mob, King of the Hill 
(19+ show). 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Balls. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Roberta Radley. 
BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Piain. Call 
for information. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Bass 

‘essions. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Muck Pup, Who 
Be Dat?, Storm Window, Tresspasser, No 
Idea (18+ show). 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Abby Normal, Fit 2B 
Tied. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 
information. 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists, 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY'S, 
Allston. Rap show, featuring MC 
Whitegold, TDS Mob, MC Logan. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 6:30 p.m., open mike; at 9 
p.m., Letters to Cleo, Jazz Popes, 
Billionaires. (All shows 18+) 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (782- 
pe 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Open 
mike night. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Desert 
Hearts. 

PARADISE, Boston. A benefit for “a 
friend,” featuring Barry Crimmins, Jona- 
than Katz, Bill Morrissey, Steven Wright. 
REGATTABAR, ~osptt 4% Oliver 
Lake/Donal Fox/Andrew Cyrille Trio 
SCULLERS, Boston. Geoff Keezer 
Quartet, with Steve Nelson on vibes. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Hyena Club, 
Country Bumpkins. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist Diane 
Fisher. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VICEROY, Cambridge. Jam session. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Semenya McCord and 
Trio. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. We 2 R One. 


THURSDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers 

and addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 

with bellydancing. 

AXIS, Boston. Bootsauce, Cliffs of 

Dooneen (19+ show). 

AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 

DJ. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 p.m., 

“Another Saturday Night.” See listing for 

Fri. 

BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), Rie. 

1, Saugus. Big John and the Fabulous 

Blends, 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ, 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 

Modern Pladz. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 

the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 

pianist Peter Cover. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham, 

Gaye Tolan. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Free Style. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 

10:30.p.m., acoustic music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Blues Traveller 

(19+ show). : 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. At 7:30 

and 9:30 p.m., Flathead. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Buzzsaw Frizzbees. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. John 

Fitzsimmons 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 

p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Stub Junkman. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Agent 99, 

Deleriants, Sin-a-Men Gypsy (18+ show). 

FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Body n’ 

Soul. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 

nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 

p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Pianist 

John Hyde. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Tracy Gibbs & 

Sid the Kid. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Roosevelt 

“Booba" Barnes and the Playboys, with 

Sandra Wright. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 

ICARUS ON APPLETON, Boston. At 

7:30 p.m., Mark Kross Duo. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Alison Krauss 

and Union Station. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 

Geoffrey Hicks. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 

Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 

noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 

pianists. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY'S, 

Allston. 7 League Boots, Holy Rollers, 

Eels. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 

bridge. Railroad Jerk, Sugarburn, Swirlies 

(18+ show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
Continued on page 28 


, March 30 
YOUNG NEAL AND 
THE SPOTFINDERS 
Sunday, March 3 
R & B JAM with 


STOVALL BROWN 


te April 5 with 


LH. & THE WRECKAGE 


Every Sunday is Middle Eastern night featuring 
MITCHELL KALTSUNAS & His Ensemble 


(617) 326-3000 * 350 Washington St., Dedham MA 
Just off Rte. 1 in Dedham Square 


HARPERS FERRY 


Home of Boston's 
pest L ive jetta & way 


ACOUSTIC ROOTS JAM] ATTRACTIONS 
Wednesday, April 3 


April 11 CHARLIE MUSSLEWHITE 

April 12 LUTHER “GUITAR” JR. 
JOHNSON 

April 13 TAYLOR MADE 

April 18 2“ ANNUAL MUDDY 
WATERS BIRTHDAY SPECIAL 
WITH 7 BANDS! 


elevelke AUNTS 
SCATTERFIELD « THE HLLTOPS jnoisens « VELVET CRUSH 


OPEN AT 39M - ETHIOPIAN FOOD SERVED 
MON., APR. 1 8:00PM © 18+ 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
JENNY HARRISON ¢ BILL KEMMETT 
“TUES & WED, APR. 283° 18+ BN Be Seto 


BAND NCaCAL over FOR INFO uae 


4e 18+ 


PIVNERTS 
IN TRANSIT ¢ TWO BACKYARDS ¢ MY FAMILIAR 


FRI, APR. 5 ©18+ 


rroomny: MARIA EX-COMMUNIKATA 
LETTERS TO CLEO 
FROM RUSSIA: YURI NAUMOV 


‘COMING: | 
4/12 HERETIX © 4/13 THE LYRES © 4/20 VOLCANO SONS 
Rend Release ity © 4/27 00h SALA A 


GOOO VIBRATIONS 


[pasTen TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


0 For-tix (617) 931-2000: 


Coming Up in the April 19th issue... 
The Best Music Poll Special insert 


wk PARADE» MORGAN STU 
eerste rio 


‘ TEA PARTY CONCERTS PRESENTS 


19+ 
= TELE 


BACK FROM HELL 
Profile Recording Artists 
ns 18 


1OPM: 21+ 


$12.50/13.50 


Neiauianeen camuinnie 


with T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 
GREG KROLL'S CODE OF LOVE © CLAIRVOYANCE 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


wih PARIS « VENDETTA © EPHESUS * LORD 


TRACEOFRED 3 


with REVELLERS © HERE WE ARE © STOMP BOX © COLD RAIN 


" f" the 
Radiators 


$12.50/14.50 with DANNY GATTON 
SAT. _ RECORD RELEASE PARTY 


13 2m skal, BM 


CATHARSIS ” 


with LETHAL BOYZ © SAMSARA © LAST HOPE © CRASH REACTION 


THE SPIN 53 


17 wih DIFFERENT DRUM © RISING SUNS © STEEL COW © SPEAK IN ENGLISH 


TOOTS & THE MAYTALS 
APR. 19 18+ 2 SHOWS! BLUSHING BRIDES 
APR. 20 18+ bial liicial:te) i, eles) 
APR. 23 BUTTHOLE SURFERS 
APR. 24 18+ CHILD'S PLAY 


Positive ID required. Doors 8PM. Tickets available at all 
Strawberries Records & Tapes ° Ticketron 
Teletron 720-3434 © Concertcharge 497-1118 
The Channel Box Office 
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the Midclle last 


— Sun. March 31 — 
MILES DEATH MUFFIN, BOB L’HERAUX, IZZY MAXWELL 


— Tues. AU 2— 
ALEIN BOYS, HORDES OF MUNGO, KEMBRA PFAHLER 
— Wed. April 3 — 
JOE HARVARD, LETTERS TO CLEO, JAZZ POPES, THE BILLIONAIRES 


— Thurs. 


April 4 — 
RAILROAD JERKS, SUGAR BURN, FRANK & JIM, THE SWIRLIES 
— Upcoming — 
4/5 DOGZILLA, THE ATOM SAID, 
B.U.S.T. 9-2 AM, 4/9 MOVING TARGETS, 
DON’T MEAN MAYBE 4/11 BEME SEED, 
MENACE DEMENT 4/14 THE COWS 
4/16 HOLY ROLLERS 5/1 X-TAL 5/2 BUTT STEAK ' 

OPEN MIKE EVERY WEDS. 7-8:30PM, BLUES JAM EVERY SAT. 3-6PM 


ALL SHOWS 18+ 
$1 OFF ADMISSION WITH T-PASS 


Central Square 
Cambridge # 354-8238 
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SRS 
} 
FRI_|_JEFFLOWE BAND ____| 45 


AT KINGTONES 4/6 


Cityside Entertainment 
Hotline 742-7392 
Proper Dress and ID required 
Listings subject to change 





HOW TO LIVEN 
THINGS UP 
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Monday Saturday 9:00 - 2:00 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Monday - Friday 5:00 - 7:00 





é 2 


witystils 
at Faneu:! Hall 








Buy one ticket 
get one free* 


and automatically 
be entered to win a 
chauffeured 
evening of dinner 
and two 
tickets to the: 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


*See our ad on page 35 for details. 





WHAT'S COOKING? 


Unmistakably spicy, saucy, and downright juicy critiques of Boston's best restaurant 
make up the Boston Phoenix Dining Guide. Savor the candid reviews of the city's finest 
cuisine in the Urban Eye/Lifestyle section of this week's Boston Phoenix 


267-1234 
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restaurant « nightclub 
Fri., March 29 
BAD SHIBUMI 
SUGHT OF HAND * NEWSPEAK 


Sat., March 30 
The Original 


THUNDERTRAIN 


featuring 


MARK BELL 


(former lead singer of Joe Perry Project) 


YAMANJAM * 


Fri., April 5 


RAINDOGS 


Sat., April 6 


HERETIX 


a, 


Friday, April 12 


LAURIE SARGENT} 


, i 
- . 
? 3 


Sat., APRIL 20 


O POSITIVE 


CRYSTAL SHIP 


SAT., APRIL 27 


CHUCKLEHEAD 
SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 
ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 
508 667-6393 











BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
MUSIC AND 
THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
REALLY 
PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking 
for alead role im f, ey 
singer, you'll find plenty 
leads in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC &THE 
ARTS Classifieds. 


Every week thousands of 
people look to the Arts 
And Entertainment 
Authority for the latest in 
arts and entertainment 
information. And because 
we cover the entire 
entertainment scene, we 
have the most 
comprehensive art-related 
Classified section in 
Boston. You'll not only 
find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs, 
rehearsal : 
auditions, instruction and 
much more. 

To place you're ad, see 
the coupon in this week's 
issue or call: 


267-1234 





























Continued from page 27 
ough. Call for information. 
PARADISE, Boston. Tragically Hip (18+ 


show). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Peter Keane. 

THE RAT, Boston. Lisa Suckdog, Sex- 
ploitation, Vision Thing, Eight O'Clock 


(18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. John 
Scofield Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. “Swing Classic” dance 
competition every Thurs. through Feb. 14. 
Call for registration information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. El Eco. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 
Washington St., Boston. Jim Porcella 
Trio. 

THE TAM, Brookline. High Function. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 
featuring DJ Diego. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Semenya McCord and 
Trio. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Grover Mooney and the Moon Unit. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. We 2 R One. 


FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Free Style. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night.” See 
listing for previous Fri. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Modern Pladz. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Gaye Tolan. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Dancing to 
salsa, bolero, cumbia, and merengue 
music by the Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Run-DMC, T.H. 
and the Wreckage (18+ show at 8 p.m.; 
21+ show at 11 p.m.). 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Vance 
Gilbert, Debra Galiga. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Big Dipper, Lawn 
Marys, Not Quite Urban. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Gordon Bok. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING COM- 
PANY, Boston. Call for information. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Sonny Rhodes 
and the Texas Twisters, Nine Below Zero. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Tribe, Sidewalk 
Gallery, Tristan Park. 
FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Al Vega 
Trio, followed by an open mike at 11 p.m. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Piano and 
bass duo. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music 

DJ 


HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. James 
Montgomery Blues Band. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Motor City 
Rhythm Kings, Fabulous Blends. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
David Russell; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 
music, 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marble- 


Steven Wright performs at the Paradise Wednesday. 
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head. Dave Mallet, with guest Chris 
Neville. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Neats, Grand Theft Auto, Crazy 


Alice, Mies. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 10 p.m., Hellenic Music 
Ensemble. (All shows 18+). 

MODERN TIMES CAFE, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Treat Her 
Right, Swinging Steaks (18+ show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Call for information. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 8 p.m., Titanics, 
One Horse Opera, Left Nut (18+ show); at 
11 p.m., “Paradise a Go-Go” dance party. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. David Massengil, 
Chris Shaw. 

RAFFAELS, Quincy. SRO. 

THE RAT, Boston. Chuck, Parade, 
Gingerbutkis, Agent 13. In the balcony: 
Motherfolkers. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. John Sco- 
field Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the 
White Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy 
Dancers. 

SCULLERS, Boston. James Williams 
Quintet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Sandra 


* Wright and the Soul Kitchen. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Boogaloo Swamis. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Semenya McCord and 
Trio. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bruce 
Bartlett Trio. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. We 2 R One. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Gary Lazer. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Anthony Clark, Vinnie Favorito, Orrin 
Starr 


COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Jackie Flynn, Danny Scannell. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Tom 
Hayes, Wendy Leibman, Chris McGuire. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY LOFT 
(267-6626), Joseph's II, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Ed Regine, Gerroll 
Bennett, Paul Elwell. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Com- 
pany, with Darlene Dinardo, Sara 
Sepkowitz. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Brian Longwell, Kevin Knox, Kenny 
Rogerson. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 
8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Brendon McMahon, 
Tom Cotter, Caito & Morin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Julie Barr, Rico March, Mike Eagan. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Phil Tagliaferri, Jay Mohr, Jim 
Lauletta. 
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NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Joe 
Caprio, Reppucci. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Rick 
Jenkins, Robby Printz. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, 
Chris Zito. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 


and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- 
5963 for reservations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Gary 
Lazer. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Vinnie Favorito, Orrin Starr. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Jackie Flynn, Danny 
Scannell. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Tom 
Hayes, Wendy Leibman, Chris McGuire. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Ed Regine, Gerroll 
Bennett, Paul Elwell. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Gerroll Bennett, Mark 
Schneider, Carenooch, Mark Mismik, 
Tom Lizanski. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8 
and 10 p.m., Brian Longwell, Kevin Knox, 
Kenny Rogerson. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Brendon McMahon, Tom Cotter, Caito & 


Morin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 p.m., 
Julie Barr, Rico March, Mike Eagan 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Phil 
Tagliaferri, Jay Mohr, Jim Lauletta. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Joe DiCaprio, 


Larry Reppucci. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Rich Ceisler, Rick Jenkins, Robby 
Printz. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Chris Zito. 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, Westborough. 
Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Gary Lazer. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Billy 
Martin. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
Jackie Flynn, Cindy Freeman, Joe 


Rogan. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Caito & Morin, Phil 
Tagliaterri Jay Mohr. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Julie Barr, Rico 
March, Mike DiCaprio. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open 
mike. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy, featuring 
David Cross, performing skits, parodies, 
and satires. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Caito & Morin. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Chris Zito, 
Wendy Liebman, Jon McGuire, Matt 
Feamiey, Michelle Bono. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., Anthony 
Clark, Matt Siegel. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Wendy Liebman, Matt Fernley. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Chris Zito, 
Wendy Liebman, Paul Elwell, Lee Ann 
Lewis. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Bob Golub, Joe 


RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St, 

e. At 8 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist.” 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ARBOR HOUSE (442-6187), Laughs, 
121 Morton St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith, Wendy Liebman, Jonathon 


McGuire. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Chris Zito. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., David Atell, Bob Golub, Larry 





Reppucci. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Joe 


PARADISE, Boston. A benefit for “a 
friend," featuring Barry Crimmins, 
Jonathan Katz, Bill Morrissey, Steven 


Wright. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Tom Agna | 


and guests. 

TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up. Call 
628-3325 or 426-1400 for information and 
reservations. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
comedy sketches with the Act. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Angry Tuxedos Improv Company, Paul 


Elwell. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Chris Zito. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Jim Lauletta, Joe DiCaprio, Bob 
Golub, Bruce Teal. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Lauren 
Dombrowski, Charlie Daley, Gary 
Luciano, Kevin Flynn. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Brendon McMahon, 
David Atell, Steve 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., John 
DeCrosta, Mike Martineau, Greg 


Fitzsimmons. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Tom Agna, Joe Rogan. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for previous 
Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE (423-4179), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 10:30 p.m., 


Jimmy oan gly The Education of 
an American Comic. 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Jonathan Katz, Chris Coccia. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
od McDonald, Chris Zito, Caito & 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
Robbie Printz, Steven Bjork. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Mark 


Scalia. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos 
Improv Company, with Carenooch, Carl 


Deny. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Bob Golub, 
Joe Moscaritolo. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Chance Langton, 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
reread tt ed ac Franklin Pace, 

MacDonald. 


Brendon McMahon, George 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9 p.m., 
Steve Bjork, Karen Nooch, Todd Parker. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., John 
DeCrosta, Mike Martineau, Greg 


Fitzsimmons. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Tom Agna, Steve 
Trilling. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, Memorial Dr., Cambridge; 
tomorrow and Sun. at the Marriott Hotel, 
exit 33B off Rte. 128, Burlington; Wed. at 
the Marriott Hotel, exit 28 off Rte. 128, 
Peabody; and Fri. the 5th at the Ramada, 
exit 35 off Rte. 128, Woburn. All dances 
start at 8 p.m. Admission $10, except as 
noted; call 899-3900. 
SINGLES DANCES begin at 7 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 5th at the West- 
borough Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, 
Westborough, and Sun. at the West- 
borough Marriott, Rtes. 495 and 9. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE, sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center, begins at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the 
United Methodist Church, 421 Common 
St., Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for 
students; call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 


9566. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 

ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 

tonight and Fri. the 5th with instruction at 

8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 

Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
Continued on page 30 
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J ‘BOSTON’ 1S NEWEST 
Rack n Roll | 


Open daily ‘til 2 a.m. 


.y 
Free parking evenings 


ele wOl0)5 


1126 Brookline Avenue 
¥| Near Kenmore Square 


Now serving 


BEER & WINE 


BOSTON'S ONLY GAY 
OWNED AND 
OPERATED 18+ CLUB, 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 

EVERY SUNDAY 5PM 

Tea Dance 
MONDAY NIGHTS 

ys Vesleliticia 

Dance Contest 
TUESDAY AT MIDNIGHT 


Movie of the Month 


WEDNESDAY NIGHTS 
Come Do Some 
Dirty Dancing 

THURSDAY NIGHTS 
Gong Show 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
Dance Party 


Dancing ¥Y Gameroom 
and Lounges 
51 Stuart 426-3772 





ClUOS 


s West Newton Street, Boston 


Wetuetey, April 3 
8:30 pm--$5.00 
“MARIA MARIA” 

A Band of Afro-LatinJazz-Funk 

Thursday, April 4 

8:30 pm--$5.00 
“CONJUNTO BORINQUEN 
de VILLA VICTORA” 

Local favorites perform music from 
Puerto Rico 


Wednesday, April 10 
ACHE 
Afro-cuban music 
Thursday, April 11 
“LO QUE LE PASOA 
SANTIAGO” 


(What Happened to Santiago) 
(Academy-Award Nominated Film!) 


Tickets: IBA 
(405 Shawmut Avenue) 
BOSTIX. TICKETRON INFO: 


262-1342 


If you're a musician looking 
for the perfect lead, look no 
further than the Boston 
Phoenix Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, but 
rehearsal space, 
instruments, instruction, and 
management. We have the 
most comprehensive music 
and arts-related classifieds in 
Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


267-1234 || 





Buy one ticket 
get one free* 


and automatically 
be entered 
to wina 
chauffeured 


evening 
of dinner and two 
tickets 
to the: 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


*See our ad on page 35 for details. 





Doors open 7:30PM for shows. 


Every Friday Night Blues /Rock 
AMAZING MUDSHARK $5 


Saturday, March 30 $5 
BURNING WORLD 
BRAHMIN-AURA 


Wednesday, April3 $5 
THE BREEZE 

Thursday, April4 $5 
VELCRO PEASANTS 


Saturday, April6 $5 
EL CAMINOS 
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EDGE 


Vv KOCK DA 


SUNDAYS 

ASIAN NIGHT 

DJ Vinnie B. 
8:00PM 


THURSDAYS 
PLANETARY GROOVE 
DJ Mike B. 
10:30PM 


FRIDAYS 
SATURDAYS 
DANCING ON THE EDGE 
DJ} Vinnie B. 

10 30PM 


1 NECCO PLACE BOSTON 426-7744 ADJACENT TO THE CHANNEL 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


EVA ‘CRATORS « BRAHM THE CASTE 
Sat., March 30 
MOTOR CITY 
RHYTHM KINGS 


LAWN MARY'S ¢ NOT QUITE URBAN 


COMING: 4/12 VOLCANO SUNS, 4/13 
HEAVY METAL HORNS, 4/19 ULTRA BLUE, 
4/20 BIG BLUES MEANIES, 4/27 RAY 
— 


u 


LZ 


Introducing live music to 
the Theatre District! 
Friday, March 29 
lop House 


Saturday, March 30 
Linda Chorney 


Sunday, March 31 
_ Slop House 


Corner of Tremont 
& Stuart St. 451-5997 


TU 


mm. Ave. * Kenmore Sq. « Boston 
536-1950 


Tr Dye WEDNESDAYS 
THe Best or DeaD & OTHERS 


ril 3 


Wed 
SLIPKNOT 
Wed., April 10 
MAX CREEK 
Wed., April 17 
NEW RIDERS 
OF THE 
PURPLE 
SAGE 


ALWAYS 18 + 
DEAD HEADS UNITE 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


i., March 29 
Biue 
MAURIC 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
Sun., March 31 5-9pm Blues Jam 
with THE RENEGADES 
Mon., April 1 
Informal Dance & Theatre 
CABARET DU SOMERVILLE 


Featuring members of Improv Boston 
& The Outlaw Style Dance Company 


SENDA Ri ROCK 


‘MITCH RYDER 


Be ALISON KRAUSS 
& UNION STATION 


2 Shows: Advance Tickets 


SB 
MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 
& FABULOUS BLENDS 


Satan Bh Brothers Recor Artist 


Cu. J. "CHENIER 
& THE 
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JAZZ 


mee 


SEAFOOD e GRILL OSA 


in the Guest Quartes* Gute Hotel, NesGewetas 


ROY 
HARGROVE 


with Antonio Hart 

Thu. $9 + Fri.-Sat. $11 ‘ 

Tue. 4/2 BENNY GREEN TRIO 
McBride 


Fri.-Sat. Apr. 


JAMES WILLIAMS ouwrer 


TERY ATER, 


Jazz at the 
Middle East 


Fri., March 29 +7:30-9:30 
JOHN MODESKY, SEXTET 


featuring Mick Goodrick 


am GUFFRE QUARTET 
Two Shows: 


$10-+ For 547-3118 
472 MASS 


CENTRAL SQ., € 3RIDGE 
PARKING AVAILABLE 











Jazz Jam with 
Trudy Sandhaus and Friends 
Full Service Bar and Complete 
Menu until 2 A.M. 

The New BaD Bar 
and Deli of Boston 
835 Beacon St., Boston 


859-0087 
(ADJOINING STITCHES COMEDY CLUB) 


Shows: 8:30-10:30 
931-2000 Ticats * Parking $2 © Info. 783-0811 


BEST JAZE CL B 


THE PHIL WOODS ‘QUINTET 


PLAGE A MUSIC 
AND ARTS CLASSIFIED 
IN THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX AND PLAY T0 
AN AUDIENCE 
OF THOUSANDS. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead 
singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 
You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, 
gigs, rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and 
much more. And if you're looking for 
entertainment-related services, you can't beat 
our AFTER HOURS section. 


LINE ADS: 267-1234 
DISPLAY ADS: 536-5890 a 280 


& THE ARTS 


Willow Tazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville 
623-987% 










perk 


apont the Charles Hotel 


Harvard Square. Cambridge 


29 Mar Fri 8pm: $9/10pm: $9 
36 Mar Sot Ser $1 IIpm: $10 


NEW YORK VOICES 


5 Age Wed Span: $8 


THE OLIVER LAKE 
DONAL FOX 







ANDREW CYRILLE TRIO. 


raat ah $11/l0pm: Bu 


$13/IIpm: $12 


THE JOHN SCOFIELD 
UARTET 





12 Ape Fe ome: $00 $10: 410 







ts and information ca 


CONCERTIX 876- 7777 








For a shot at your big 
break, see the 
Phoenix’s Classified 
AUDITIONS 

































Continued from page 29 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the 5th at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radciiffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $3; 
call 864-8945. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham 
Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 
SINGLES DANCES. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 
by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Parke Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere RAd., 
. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
pnd at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
pn hag Concord. Admission $5; call 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, 
Brighton. Admission $3; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 

IRISH CEILE GROUP DANCE 
LESSONS begin at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Boston University School of Fine Arts, 
855 Comm Ave, Boston. Admission $3; 
call 353-2000. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John's United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus (admission $5, 
free before 10 p.m.) and at the Sheraton 
Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham 
(admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.). Call 
579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, featuring 
music by Bare Necessities, begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John's United Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. 
Admission $3; call (508) 872-4110. 
HUNGARIAN DANCING begins at 8:15 
p.m. at Temple B'nai B'rith, 201 Central 
St., Somerville. Admission $5; call 776- 
7314, 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo's, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 
9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 
BALLROOM DANCE FOR LESBIANS, 
GAY MEN, AND THEIR FRIENDS begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain at the junct. of Eliot and 
Centre Sts. Instruction at 8 and 10 p.m. 
Admission $5; call 859-9455. 

CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648- 


8230. 

EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
SQUARES AND CONTRAS, with live 
music, begins at 8 p.m. at Old Town Hall, 
Main St., Andover. Admission $5; call 
(508) 470-2797. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 
9566. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

SINGLES DANCES. See listing for 
previous Fri. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE. See listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY 
INDIAN DANCERS NRITYANJAL! AND 
SAGAM perform Jothi Raghavan's “Love 





Everlasting,” featuring a live orchestra 
from India, at 7 p.m. at MIT's Little Kresge 
Theater, Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tickets 
$10, $7 for students; call 259-1482. 


WEDNESDAY 
CHOREOGRAPHER/DANCER 
KATHERINE DUNHAM presents a talk 
with films at 4:30 p.m. at Radcliffe Dance 
Center, Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8676. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON BALLET presents “The 
Balanchine Legacy," featuring Theme and 
Variations, set to the final movement of 
Tchaikovsky's Suite No. 3 in G; Agon, 
with music of Stravinsky; and Who 
Cares?, featuring music of George 
Gershwin. Performances run through 
through Apr. 14 at the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Curtain time tonight is 7 p.m. 
Tickets $10.75-$48.75; call 964-4910. 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS SEC- 
OND HAND DANCE COMPANY per- 
forming 10 works, including Too Many 
Chefs and Clackers. Performances begin 
tonight through Sat. the 6th at 8 p.m. in 
Suffolk University's C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple St., Boston. Tickets $12; call 492- 
7578. 


FRIDAY 
ARIEL, A DANCE THEATRE, presents 
“Southern Exposure,” an evening of 
theater and dance, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow, and at 4 p.m. on Sun. the 7th 
at Boston University's Sargent Dance 
Studio, University Rd., Boston. Tickets 
$10, $8 for students and seniors; call 
628-3114. 
LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY 
presents the new work Biohazard tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., 
E. Cambridge. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students, seniors, and Boston Dance 
Alliance members; half-price for dancers 
with class cards. Call 577-1400. 
ALL CITY DANCE COMPANY, under the 
artistic direction of Fernadina Chan with 
guest choreographer Ron McCoy, 
presents “Retrospect and Progression.” 
Performance begins at 7 p.m. at English 
High School, 144 McBride St., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $6, $4 for students, $1 
discount for advance purchases; call 524- 
4074. 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight 
is 8 p.m. See listing for Thurs. 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS 
SECOND HAND DANCE COMPANY. 


for Thurs. 
DANCER/ACTOR GREGORY HINES. 
See listing under Talks. 





HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS perform at 
2 p.m. at the Boston Garden, North 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. Tickets 
$13.50-$18.50 ($2 discount for children 
and seniors); call 720-3434 or (800) 382- 


8080. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents 
programs on seeds and garden-planning 
today and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
at Drumlin Farm, South Great Rd., 
Lincoln. Free with admission ($5, $3 for 
students). Call 259-9807. 
EASTER BUNNY HOSTS 
BREAKFASTS at 9 a.m. today at 
Cricket's (720-5570) and at 9 a.m. today 
and tomorrow at Serendipity 3 (call 523- 
2339), and today at 9 a.m. at Swenson’s 
Restaurant (call 723-3635). All are 
located at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Reservations recommended. 
Admission $3.95-$7.95. 


SUNDAY 

LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927-3677. 
— AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 
for 


TUESDAY 
AD CLUB “DROP-IN” NIGHT, an open 
meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Greater Boston, begins at 6 p.m. at 
Turner Fisheries, Westin Hotel, Copley 
Place, 10 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1100. 


WEDNESDAY 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL's “Fashionable 
Luncheons 1991” continues at noon with 
a presentation by Claire Williams. The 
hotel is located at 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $18; call 451-1392 for 
information. 


THURSDAY 
“CROWN ROYAL KINETIC CONTRAP- 
TION COMPETITION” features 10 one- 
of-a-kind Rube Goldberg-like kinetic 
contraptions made using intricate designs 
to perform a simple function, the opening 
of a bottle. The exhibit runs from 3 to 9 
p.m. today, from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
tomorrow, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Sat., 
and from noon to 6 p.m. on Sun. the 7th. 








It takes place in the Lower Rotunda of 
Quincy Market at Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Free; call (212) 715-1651. 
“ON MY BLOCK” is a program of music, 
dance, and poetry presented by 250 
Boston Public High School students, with 
guest appearances by vocalist Didi 
Stewart. Presented by the Community 
Music Center at 11 a.m. at the State 
Transportation Building, 8 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Free; call 482-7494. 

RE! OFFERS CLINICS at 7 p.m. at 279 
Salem St., Reading. Tonight, a repre- 
sentative from Earthwatch discusses 
volunteer expeditions tracking wolves 
through Minnesota, studying wild dolphin 
societies off Costa Rica, and many other 
opportunities. Free; call 944-5103. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
7 p.m. (weather permitting) on the 
observatory deck of the Science Center, 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 
285-7722. 


FRIDAY 
“CROWN ROYAL KINETIC CONTRAP- 
TION COMPETITION.” See listing for 
Thurs. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Heinz Wallberg, performs 
Beethoven's No. 4, Schubert's 
Symphony in B Minor (“Unfinished”), and 
Wagner's “Good Friday Spell from 
Parsifal, at 2 p.m. today, and at 8 p.m. 
tomorrow and Tues. All concerts take 
place at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $18-$47.50; call 266- 
1492. 
CONCORD ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Richard Pittman, presents a 
Mozart Bicentennial Celebration tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Center for 
the Performing Arts, 51 Walden St., 
Concord. Program includes Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 24, featuring pianist 
Lois Shapiro; Tschaikovsky's Symphony 
No. 1; and Harold Shapero's A Nine 
Minute Overture. Tickets $10, $8 for 
students and seniors; call 369-4967. 
FINALS OF THE BEL CANTO OPERA 
COMPETITION begin at 2 p.m. in the 
lower rotunda of Quincy Market, Boston. 
Free; call 523-1300. 
CHICAGO-BASED GUITARIST PAUL 
HENRY performs a program of works by 
12 composers, including Barrios, Rodrigo, 
Rutter, and Lauro, at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, 
Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
TRINITY CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, 
under the direction of Brian Jones, 
performs Mozart's Requiem and the Ave, 
verum corpus at 8 p.m. at Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Boston. Suggested 
donation for tickets $10 (advance 
purchase recommended); call 536-0944. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Fri. 

CONCORD ORCHESTRA. See listing for 
Fri. 





TUESDAY 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MU- 
SEUM hosts the Young Artists 
Showcase, featuring the Honors Piano 
Trio, at 6:30 p.m., preceded by a 
reception at 6 p.m. The museum is 
located at 280 the Fenway, Boston. Free 
with museum admission ($6; $3 for 
Students and seniors); call 566-1401. 
“KING'S CHAPEL CONCERT SERIES” 
presents concerts weekly at 12:15 p.m. at 
King's Chapel, 58 Tremont St., Boston. 
Today, the Boston Opera Horn Quarter 
performs music of Byrd, Rossini, Weber, 
and Shaw. Free; call 227-2155. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
ce“ducted by Nicholas McGegan, 
performs Mozart's Ave, verum corpus and 
Symphony No. 41 (“Jupiter”); and 
Haydn’s Mass in B-flat (“Harmonie- 
messe”), featuring soloists Jeanne 
Ommerlé, D'Anna Fortunato, Jeffrey 
Thomas, Nathaniel Watson, with the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, conducted 
by John Oliver. A free open rehearsal 
begins today at 10:30 a.m. Concerts 
begin at 8 p.m. tonight and Sat. the 6th 
and at 2 p.m. tomorrow. All performances 
take place at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $18-$47.50; call 
266-1492. On Fri. the Sth, Adam 
Grossman presents a lecture on the 
program at 11:15 a.m. at All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Admission $8 ($10 with lunch); 
call 527-4553. 
BULGARIAN STATE RADIO AND 
TELEVISION FEMALE VOCAL CHOIR 
performs at 7:30 p.m. at Converse Hall, 
82 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $19.50 in 
advance; call (800) 382-8080 or 720- 
3434. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER presents Carlisle 
Floyd's Susannah. Conducted by John 
Moriarty, with stage direction by James 
Robinson. Performances begin tonight 
through Apr. 6th at 8 p.m., and Sun. the 
7th at 3 p.m., all at Emerson Majestic 
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Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$10, $5 for students and seniors; call 
262-1120, ext. 257. 

ST. MARY'S CHOIR OF HAVERHILL, 
ENGLAND, performs at 8 p.m. in 
Free; call (508) 372-7161, ext. 229. 
PIANIST SERGEY SCHEPKIN performs 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 973-3453. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE presents 
weekly recitals at 3:30 p.m. in the library 
auditorium, junct. of Rtes. 125 and 114, 
No. Andover. Today's features 
flutist Jill Dreeben and pianist Larry 
Phillips. Free; call (508) 683-7111, ext. 
5114. 

CELLIST POPPEA DORSAM, with 
pianist Anne Perrault, performs music of 
Vivaldi, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Barber, 
Bernstein, and Gershwin at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Community Music Center, 34 Warren 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $6, $3 for students; 
call 482-7494, 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORUS, 
conducted by Steven Lipsitt, performs 
Vaughan Williams's A Sea Symphony, 
featuring Joan Heller, soprano, and S. 
Mark Aliapoulios, baritone. Concert 
begins at 8 p.m. in the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $10; call 

VOCALIST MARY ARAPOFF, with Fran 
Menscher, presents a concert to com- 
memorate Leonard Bernstein at 7 p.m. at 
the wath Center for the Arts, 41 
Foster St., Arlington. Admission $2; call 
648-6220. 


MIT NOON-TIME CHAPEL CONCERT 
features guitarist Stephen Aron 
performing in the MIT Chapel, opposite 
77 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
2826. 


FRIDAY 
NEW YORK BAROQUE DANCE 
COMPANY AND THE HANDEL & 
HAYDN PERIOD ORCHESTRA and a 
group of singers, conducted by 
Christopher Hogwood, perform and 
tonight and Sun. the 7th at 8 p.m. in 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
Program includes Handel's Concerti 
Grossi, Nos. 1 and 6; cantata Tra le 
fiamme; and the ballet Terpsichore. 
Tickets $15-$35; call (800) 382-8080. 
VIOLINIST OSCAR SHUMSKY AND 
PIANIST PATRICIA ZANDER perform a 
recreation of a concert presented by Fritz 
Kreisler in Jordan Hall in 1909, including 
Tartini's Devil's Trill, Beethoven's Sonata 
in C minor, Schubert's Rondeau brillante, 
and several Kreisler pieces. Concert 
begins at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Proceeds benefit the 
Boston Philharmonic. Tickets $10-$29; 
call 536-2412. 
YALE RUSSIAN CHORUS performs at 8 
p.m. in Robsham Theater, Boston 
College, Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 552-3739. 
SECOND RECITAL IN A SERIES OF 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO begins at 7:30 p.m. in 
Graves Hall, Phillips academy Campus, 
Andover. Tonight’ S program includes 
Sonata No. 1 in D, Sonata.No..4 in A 
minor, and Sonata No. 7 in C minor. Free; 
call (508) 749-4263. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
LIZ BRAHM performs folk music at 8:30 
p.m. at the Pleasant Street Coffeehouse, 
26 Pleasant St., Newburyport. Admission 
$5; call (508) 462-9176. 


FRIDAY 
BOB FRANKE’S MEDITATIONS OF 
THE PASSION AND DEATH OF OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST is pertormed at 8 
p.m. at St. Andrew's Church, Lafayette 
St., Rte. 114, Marblehead. The cantata is 
influenced by folk, blues, rock, and 
reggae. Free; call 631-4951. 


SATURDAY 
JIMMY MAZZY AND THE SHAWSHEEN 
RIVER RATS perform jazz and blues 
from the Swing era at 8 p.m. at First 
Parish Church, on the Common, junct. of 
Rtes. 62 and 4/225, Bedford. Admission 
$5; call 275-7466. 
TRICIA LANGLOIS performs folk music 
at 8 p.m. at Crone’s Harvest, 761 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call 
983-9529. 
SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK performs 
at 8 p.m. in the main auditorium at 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, 
Old Westport Rd., No. Dartmouth. 
Admission $10; call (508) 999-8598. 


SUNDAY 
HAITIAN MUSIC FESTIVAL, featuring 
music by Missile 727, Tom Male, Loubert 
Cadet, and Arc-en-Ciel, begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Tickets $10; call 436-2848. 


MONDAY 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
presents concerts nightly through Wed. at 
8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass Ave, Boston. Tonight, 
the 22-voice College Singers perform 
songs by 20th-century American 
composers. Tickets $4, $1 for seniors; 
Call 266-7455. 


TUESDAY 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Tonight, the Berklee Rainbow Band 
performs jazz, rock, and fusion music. 
See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
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CAFE TEATRO AT VILLA VICTORIA 
presents concerts at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. Tonight Maria Maria 
performs Afro-Latin music. Tomorrow, 
Conjunto Borinquen de Villa Victoria 
performs traditional music of Puerto Rico. 
Admission to each is $5; call 247-3576. 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Tonight, the six-member Vocal Summit 
and the Vocal Jazz Ensemble perform. 
See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 
EIGHTH ANNUAL “JAZZ FOR LIFE 
FOR THE HOMELESS AND HUNGRY” 
begins at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Features guitarist Larry Coryell and host 
Eric Jackson, of WGBH-Radio. Proceeds 
benefit the Philips Brooks House 
Homeless Committeee and Oxfam 
America. Admission $12, $8 for students; 
call 493-2776. 

ACOUSTIC ROCK CONCERT FOR THE 
TROPICAL RAINFORESTS AND 
JAMES BAY is performed by Dana Lyons 
and John Seed at 8 p.m. in the Old 
Leverett House, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Admission $5-$7, $3 for 
students; call 493-3507. 

CERCIE MILLER QUARTET performs 
jazz music at 8 p.m. in the Blacksmith 
House, Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789. 

CAFE TEATRO AT VILLA VICTORIA. 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
“ONE WORLD FEST,” featuring the 
Ethnojazz Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 489- 
1940. 
NORTH AMERICAN SAXOPHONE 
ALLIANCE sponsors a “Saxophone 
Conference” featuring concerts, clinics, 
master classes, exhibits, and open 
sessions. Programs run from noon to 10 
p.m. today, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. tomorrow, 
and 8 a.m. to noon on Sun. the 7th. All 
take place at the University of Lowell, 
Durgin Hall, South Campus, Pawtucket 
and Wilder Sts., Lowell. Admission $5 per 
session, $15 per half-day; call (508) 934- 
3870. Also includes a performance by the 
New England Ragtime Ensemble, 
introduced by a lecture by Gunther 
Schuller at 7:15 p.m. (tickets $9-$13; call 
(508) 934-4444). 
GUITARIST SANDY PRAGAR performs 
jazz music at 7 p.m. at Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; 
call 249-4039. 


Lordse 


SATURDAY 
“GETTING PUBLISHED IN THE 
UNIVERSITY PRESSES” is a National 
Writers Union panel discussion featuring 
William Sisler, of Harvard University 
Press, William Frolich, of Northeastern 
University Press, and authors Alexandra 
Todd and Michael Martone. It takes place 
from 1 to 4 p.m. at Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 492-0240. 


MONDAY 

“LIES, LIES, LIES” is a program 
featuring readings and conversation by 
Stratis Haviaris and Sven Birkerts at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547- 
6789. 

UKRANIAN POET BOHDAN BOYCHIK 
reads, with translation by David Ignatow 
and Mark Rudman, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Harvard University’s Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard. Sponsored by the New 
England Poetry Club. Admission $3; call 
643-0029. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
readings by Jennifer Harrison, William 
Kemmett, and Wombat at 8 p.m. at T.T. 
the Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Donation $3; call 
227-0845. 

POET BARBARA HELFGOTT HYETT 
reads from In Evidence: Poems of the 
Liberation of Nazi Concentration Camps 
at 3:30 p.m. at Wheaton College Library, 
Cole Room, Norton. Free; call (508) 285- 
7722. 


TUESDAY 

POETS C.K. WILLIAMS AND ADAM 
ZAGAJEWSKI read from their works at 8 
p.m. at Boston University's Law Audi- 
torium, 765 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 
353-2510. 

“TED WILLIAMS: ATHLETE AND 
AMERICAN ORIGINAL” is a panel 
discussion in honor of the publication of 
Ted Williams: A Portrait in Words and 
Pictures, moderated by National Public 
Radio's Bill Littlefield, at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 238. 
TOM WICKER discusses his most recent 
book, One of Us: Richard Nixon and the 
American Dream, at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle Theatre, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Free, but tickets are 
necessary. Tickets are available in 
advance at WordsWorth Books (30 
Brattle St., Cambridge) and at the Brattle 
Theatre. Canned goods are also welcome 
on the night of the reading. Call 354- 


5201. 
POETS MICHAEL GIZZ! AND ROS- 


MARIE WALDROP read from their works 
at 8 p.m. in Building E51-317 at MIT, 70 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
7894. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by Daman “Buddha” Magus at 
8 p.m. at the Hyon Church Center, 
565 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. 
ng reading follows. Free; call 267- 


WEDNESDAY 

POET PATRICIA TRAXLER reads from 
A Measured Sea, a book in progress, at 4 
p.m. at the Bunting Institute, Radcliffe 
Research and Study Center, 34 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
ESSAYIST SVEN BIRKERTS AND 
FICTION WRITER JENEFER SHUTE 
read from their works at 7:30 p.m. in the 
First and Second Church, Marlborough 
and Berkeley Sts., Boston. Free; call 578- 
8750. 
CANADIAN POETS ANNE SZUMIGAL- 
SKI AND DIANNE BRANDT read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at Bentley College's 
La Cava Campus Center, Waltham. Free; 
call 891-2960. 


THURSDAY 

AN EVENING WITH THE 1991 NEW 
ENGLAND BOOK AWARD WINNERS 
begins at 6 p.m. in the Children's 
Resource Center at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. Recipi- 
ents who will speak about their works are 
Ken Bums, Barbara Cooney, and Bruce 
Wilcox. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 336. 

ELIZABETH ALEXANDER reads from 
The Venus Hottentot at 7:30 p.m. at 
Adams House Upper Common Room, 
Plympton St, Cambridge. Free; call 547- 


TIM O'BRIEN reads from the new 
paperback edition of The Things They 
Carried at 6:30 p.m. at Barillari Books, 1 
Mifflin Place, Harvard Square; call 864- 
2400. 

CYBERPUNKEFS WILLIAM GIBSON 
AND BRUCE STERLING sign copies of 
The Difference Engine at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Charlesbank Bookshops, BU Bookstore 
Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. 
CHAUCER’s work is read by a member of 
the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. 
in the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


FRIDAY 
“TRANSLATING BIBLICAL POETRY” is 
a talk by Robert Alter at 1 p.m. in rm. 625, 
Boston University Schoo! of Theology, 
745 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353- 


4020. 

“OUR MULTICULTURAL HERITAGE” is 
a panel sponsored by the Women’s 
Nyul Choi, Tema Nason, and Bettie 
Fordham-Nolan, Sara Ting. 
It begins with a reception at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, mezzanine, Copley 
Square, Boston.-Free; call 738-2222. 


alks 


SUNDAY 

“TAXES AND HUMAN SERVICES” is a 
talk by Him Braude, executive director of 
the Tax Equity Alliance of Mass., at 10:30 
a.m. at 44 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 

“FROM THE COLD WAR TO NEW 
WORLD ORDER: HOW MUCH IS 
NEW?” is a lecture at 11 a.m. at the 
Community Church Center, 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. Presented by Edward 
Boorstein, who was an economist for the 
U.S. government during the New Deal, for 
Cuba in the early years of the Revolution, 
and to Chile at the time of the coup 
against Allende. Free; call 266-6710. 


TUESDAY 
“TED WILLIAMS: ATHLETE AND 
AMERICAN ORIGINAL” is a panel 
discussion at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Panelists include Dick 
Johnson and Glenn Stout, co-authors of 
Ted Williams: A Portrait in Words and 
Pictures; anthropologist Stephen Jay 
Gould; Boston Globe columnist Martin 
Nolan; and Luke Salisbury, author of The 
Answer is Baseball. Free; call 536-5400, 
ext. 238. 
“THE ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE PRESS IN MATTERS OF NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY” is a panel dis- 
cussion at 8 p.m. at the Arco Forum of 
Public Affairs, Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Panelists include Erwin 
Griswold, Solicitor General during the 
Nixon Administration; Ernest May, a 
professor of history at the Kennedy 
School; and New York Times columnist 
A.M. Rosenthal. Free; call 495-1380. 
“MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT AND THE 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP IN 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES” is a lecture at 
noon at the Murray Research Center, 
Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., 
. Free; call 495-8140. 

“FREEING THE TRUE SELF” is a talk by 

Carly Lund at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 


6789. 

“THE WELD ADMINISTRATION: A 
REVIEW OF THE FIRST QUARTER” is a 
panel discussion featuring Lieutenant 
Governor Paul Cellucci, at 5:30 p.m. at 








the John F. Kennedy Library, Columbia 
Point, Boston. Reservations recom- 
mended. Free; call 929-4554 

“THE PORT OF BOSTON: 1630-1991, . 
featuring William M. Fowler, editor of the 
New England Quarterly, is the first 
presentation in the Samuel Eliot Morsison 
Lecture Series. it begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
the USS Constitution Museum, Charles- 
town Navy Yard., Boston. Free with 
museum admission ($2.40, $2 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children). Call 426- 
1812. 

BOSTON AREA RAIN FOREST ACTION 
GROUP hosts a video screening and talk 
by the local chapter of Zero Population 
Growth at 7:30 p.m. at the Slide Center, 
186 South St., Boston. Free; call 522- 
6742. 


WEDNESDAY 
“HEALTH-CARE RATIONING: Dirty 
Sword or 2° is a lecture on the 
ethics of care for the chronically ill and 
disabled. Presented by Lucian Leape, 
M.D., of the Harvard School of Public 
Health, at 7 p.m. at Youville Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Center, 1575 Cambridge 
a Cambridge. Free; call 876-4344, ext. 


FIVE FACES FOR SILONE’S FON- 
TARAMARA: A PROBLEM OF RECEP- 
TION HISTORY” is a lecture by Michael 
Hanne, a professor of Romance 
languages at the University of Auckland, 
New Zealand. It begins at 7:30 p.m. in 
Boston University’s College of Liberal 
Arts, 725 Comm Ave, rm. 313, Boston. 
Free; call 353-2551. 

“CYCLING THROUGH ITALY: A Cultural 
and Gastronomical Fantasy" is a slide 
show sponsored by the Cambridge 
Bicycle Exchange, at 6:30 p.m. at 3 Bow 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 628-7314. 
NEW YORK TIMES FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CORRESPONDENT LES GALB presents 
a talk entitled “President Bush's Foreign 
Policy” at 8 p.m. at the Arco Forum of 
Public Affairs, Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
“BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND ENVI- 
RONMENTAL ACTIVISTS: CHANGING 
STRATEGIES” is a talk by Norwegian 
environmentalist Jorn Siljehoim at 5 p.m. 
at MIT Bidg. E40, 1 Amherst St., rm. 212, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by MIT's 
Hazardous Substances Management 
Program. Free; call 253-2727. 

“JESUITS IN NEW ENGLAND” is a talk 
at 7 p.m. in Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Presented by Boston College president J. 
Donald Monan, S.J. to mark the opening 
of the exhibit “Jesuits in New England: 
Four Centuries of Service.” Free; call 
536-5400, ext. 366. 


THURSDAY 
ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT MIT 
continue with a talk by New York artist 

f Wodiczko at 7:30 p.m. in MIT 
Rm. 9-150, 77 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-7791. 

“BOSTON ON FOOT AND ON FILM: 
The Freedom Trail a Century Ago” is a 
lecture at 12:15 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $1.75; call 482-6439. 
PHILIP AGEE, ex-CiA agent and author 
of Inside the Company: CIA Diary, 
presents a lecture sponsored by the MIT 
Initiative for Peace at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Main Building at MIT (Room 26-100), 77 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Donation $4; call 
253-0399 


“THE CONCEPTION AND MEASURE- 
MENT OF ATTITUDES TOWARD LES- 
BIAN WOMEN” is a talk at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Wellesley College Center for 
Research on Women, 828 Washington 
St., Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 
ANTIQUE DEALER DORIS SIGOURNEY 
discusses collectibles and shows items 
from her collections of lead soldiers, rare 
children’s books, and Quimper Faince at 
6:30 p.m. at Mt. Auburn/Collins Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 349-4021. 
“HOW TO BUY A HOUSE” is a lecture 
series that concludes with a talk on house 
inspection and lead paint, at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Jamaica Plain Branch Library, 12 
ick St. Free; call 524-2053. 
“WOMEN IN ART: THE 16TH CEN- 
TURY” is a talk by Judy Schurgin, a 
docent at the DeCordova Museum, at 
10:30 a.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
a Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50; 
call 547-6789. 


FRIDAY 
DANCER/ACTOR GREGORY HINES 
presents the Abramowitz Memorial 
Lecture at 8 p.m. at MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2877. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
JEFF McBRIDE presents “Mask, Myth, 
and Magic," featuring illusion, visual 
effects, and dance, at 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Tickets $13-$25; call 395- 
1023. 


SATURDAY 
EASTER EGG HUNT begins at 11 a.m. in 
the Courtyard at Charles Square, 5 
Bennett St., Cambridge. Proceeds benefit 
the Mass. Easter Seal Society. The hunt 









is free; photos with the Easter Bunny are 


available for $5; call 484-5151. 


MONDAY 

DOWNTOWN CAFE hosts dinners to 
raise money for a commercial featuring 
the Red Sox, to support the fight against 
AIDS . The cafe is located at 12 La 
Grange St., Boston. Seatings are at 5:30, 
7, 8:30, and 10 p.m. Tickets $50-$100; 
call 864-2500. 
OPEN DOOR THEATER’S 16TH 
ANNUAL APRIL FOOLS’ BENEFIT 
PARTY begins at 7 p.m. at the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Admission $10; call 524-4007. 


TUESDAY 
PROJECT RAP, which provides crisis 
counseling and residential services on the 
North Shore, presents its third annual 
celebrity night, featuring State Senator 
Frederick E. Berry and hosted by Dana 
Hersey. The event begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Danversport Yacht Club, 161 Elliott St., 
Danvers. Tickets $25; call (508) 921- 
1292. 


WEDNESDAY 
PROVINCETOWN FINE ARTS WORK 
CENTER BENEFIT is a party and silent 
auction at 7 p.m. at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets $25-$250; call (508) 487- 
9960. 


THURSDAY 

EIGHTH ANNUAL “JAZZ FOR LIFE 
FOR THE HOMELESS AND HUNGRY.” 
See listing under Pop Music. 
ACOUSTIC ROCK CONCERT FOR THE 
TROPICAL RAINFORESTS AND 
JAMES BAY. See listing under Pop 
Music. 


FRIDAY 

WGBH/CHANNEL 2 presents an auction 
of fine and rare wines at 7 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Boston Harbor 
Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. A 
reception begins in the Foster Salon at 6 
p.m. Admission $50, $40 for WGBH 
members; call 492-2777, ext. 4201. 
“DANCE FOR PEACE” begins at 8 p.m. 
at St. John’s United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Proceeds 
benefit the Boston Mobilization for 
Survival, Boston Area Rape Crisis 
Center, and Interhelp. Tickets $10, $8 in 
advance; call 254-6244. 
9TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE POPS 
CONCERT to benefit the Cambridge 
Youth Guidance Center begins at 8 p.m. 
in Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $35; call 354- 
2275. 
NEW BLACK EAGLES present a jazz 
concert at 8:30 p.m. at the Concord Elks, 
221 Baker Ave., Concord. Proceeds 
benefit Concord-Assabet Adolescent 
Services’ emergency shelters. Tickets 
$25-$50; call (508) 371-3006. 


World Fair 


9] 


Boston University presents World Fair 
'91, featuring festivals and 
representing more than 15 countries, 
during the first two weeks of April. Unless 
otherwise noted, all events are free and 
take place in Boston University's George 
Sherman Union, 775 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Call 353-3565 for additional information 
on any World Fair '91 events. 


“A KALEIDOSCOPE OF FASHION” 
takes place in the Large Ballroom. At 6 
p.m., “Fabulous Fun and Fashion” 
features fashions from Saks Fifth 
Avenue's spring/summer lines. At 7:30 
p.m., “Bravo Couture!” features designs 
from such boutiques as Polo Ralph 
Lauren, Barney's of New York, and Calvin 
Klein. Admission $5. 

ARAB ART EXHIBITION, featuring oil 
and watercolor paintings by Syrian artist 
Madlene Hallack, is presented from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. in the North Balcony. 
AVANT-GARDE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL. See listing under Film 
Specials. 


DAY 

LECTURE ON THE EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL is presented by 
Harvard University professor Michel 
Richonnier at 11 a.m. in the Large 
Ballroom. 

PUERTO RICAN AWARENESS DAY, 
featuring an exhibition of paintings by 
Wilfred Labiosa, is presented from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. in the Small Ballroom. A 
forum on the future of Puerto Rico begins 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Large Ballroom. 
AVANT-GARDE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL. See listing under Film 


Specials. 


WEDNESDAY 
“PAKISTAN AT A GLANCE” is a festival 
of music and fashion at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Conference Auditorium, 


THURSDAY 
“THE INTERNATIONAL BALL,” 
featuring music by a KISS 108-Radio 
D.J., begins at 9 p.m. at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel Grand Gallroom, Copley Square, 
Boston. Tickets $10, $8 in advance. 


FRIDAY 
TRADITIONAL VIETNAMESE MUSIC is 
performed at 7 p.m. in the Union Alley. 
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BOSTON HAS 
A NEW HIT? 


pie Kiba IK 
WBZ T.V. NEWS 
>» > a> ae a a, a ae. 
“Inspired & Hilarious. 
When ‘DON'T TOUCH 
THAT DIAL’ takes on 
local media, i » results 
are hilarious. And 
parodies of TV 
nmercials are truly 


MARCH 27-31 


| GARY 


ispired tidbits!” 
Rooin Dougherty, 
Boston Phoenix 
kak kk kkk 
It's great. Go!” 
peor ie Whatley, 
Ch. 5 News 
kk kkk kkk 


“1 | ee ye 
r (BR it punt Wis, 


LAZER 


Showtime & MTV 
APRIL 3-7 


JON RIGGI 
The Tonight Show 
1 Mon.- "Cross Coneey 
| —_ Tues.- “The Act” 
RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


heavy-weight 
performances. Tune into 
Nick’s for \ iewing!” 
Bernice Speen, 
WRCA-AM radio 
xKKeKrKK KK 
“An unusually engaging 
& talented cast!” 
The Boston Tab 


xkKKkewKeKeKeK KK 
“It’s hysterical. Go!” 
ABC-TV aes (WCVB) 
> i a a a ab a. ae. ¢ 
‘‘DON’T TOUCH 
TH. AT DIAL’ should be 
plugged in for some time 
to come! 


DLS [OK 


|ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


















KKK KeK KK 


Thurs. & Fri. at8 pm 
Sat. at 7:30 pm 
A musical comedy 
revue parodying 50 
years of TV shows! 


A superb dinner show 
package available! 
* *& Tickets k x 
to show only are also 
available! 


(617) 482+0930 
NICK’S 


(in Boston's Theater District) 


















BOSTON'S NEWEST 


COMEDY CLUB! 


FRAN SOLOMITA [7 
KEVIN KNOX/STEVE HURLEY ; -. 
Dinner Packages Available 
CeAeTeCeH > ¢ 
At the Day's Inn. 4.40 
1234 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton * 254-1234 




































If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a 
lead singer, you can sell your talents to thosands of people who 
look to the Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment 
information. 


By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified 
section, you'll not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, 
but instruments, rehearsal space, and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 
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267-1234 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition to 
the hours listed here, many galleries are 
open by appointment. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 

ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 
Newbury St, Boston: Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Gary DiPasquale — 
New Vessels.” 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat.'10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Mar. 30-Apr. 24: recent 
paintings by Scott Prior. Reception Mar. 
30, 3-5 p.m. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., 3rd floor, Boston. 
Fri-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 4: 
“Adrianne Wortzell: Post-Post and Lintel 
Plus the Fret,” works in various media by 
the New York artist. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 
Newbury St., Boston. Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 
“Contemporary Landscapes,” oil paintings 
by Scott Duce on canvas and on paper. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 13: 
“Robert Wilson: Drawing and Sculpture,” 
presented in conjunction with “Robert 
Wilson's Vision,” currently at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Also through Apr. 13: “Robert 
Therrien,” new works by the California- 
based artist. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 20: “Offerings: Kristy Foster,” mixed- 
media paintings and a sculpture 
installation. Reception Mar. 29, 7-9 p.m. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 30: “A Delicate 
Balance,” more than 25 still-life paintings 
by Nancy Adler. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 
30: third annual Student Members Show. 
Apr. 3-20: Figure and Portrait Show. 
Reception Apr. 4, 5-7 p.m. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. 
Through Mar. 30: “Photographic Visions of 
Italy,” works by Robert Allen. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 16: new paintings 
and prints by Peter Scott, and new 
paintings by Sam Earle and Michael B. 
Wilson. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 
ongoing members exhibition; “Postcards 
from Ogunquit: Charles H. Woodbury, NA 
(1864-1940).” 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with 
historical, sporting, marine, architectural, 
and botanical themes. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 


‘ 
Works by Gary DiPasquale, at Alianza Gallery 


251 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. Through 
Apr. 5: “W. Perry Barton: Puppet Plays 
and Other Works on Paper.” 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Primitive art from Third World 
countries, including Haitian paintings, 
Cuna Indian Mola cloth, paintings, 
weavings, and sculpture. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437- 
1518), 130 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 6: 
“Rhythms of Life: Jazz — Joys — 
Memories," large-scale watercolors by 
Oliver Balf. 

KAJ! ASO STUDIO (247-1719), Institute 
for the Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Sun. and Wed.-Fri. 1-5 p.m., Sat. until 8 
p.m. Through Apr. 12: “The Dot Project,” a 
group exhibition of paintings. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 
14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 4: “New 
Works on Paper,” featuring works by 
James Aponovich and Elizabeth 
Johansson. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 6: new paintings 
by Lee Newton. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old 
advertising, with special rotating exhibits. 
Through Mar. 30: “Snap Judgments,” 
original advertising and period images 
with a photographic theme. Apr. 1-30: 
“Bon Voyage,” works from the 1930s 
featuring travel on ocean liners. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 10: “The 
Poetry Of Nature,” recent oil and 
monotype | by Teri Malo. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Mar. 30: new works 
by Deborah Cornell. Apr. 2-May 11: “Ilana 
Manolson: Recent Work.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 26: “The Fabric of Life: 
Contemporary American Works in Fiber.” 
Mar. 30-May 18: “Lathe-Turned Vessels 
Defined ||: Beyond Function,” an 
exhibition of more than 60 objects by 24 
artists. 

29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m. Through Apr. 
14: abstract paintings by Zhanna Cantor 
(Bekker). Call 262-9027 for information. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 
30: “Earth, Sky, and Sea,” paintings, 
etchings, and drawings by Charles H. 
Woodbury. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Dictu 
Sanctificare,” photographs by Anne 
Rowland. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Thurs., until 7 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 1990 
NEFA/NEA Regional Fellowship Recipi- 
ents Exhibit. Apr. 4-May 18: “Streets Are 
for Nobody: Homeless Women Speak.” 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 6: “The Painted 
Landscape: Seen, Translated, Imagined, 
Fantasized, Conjured, Constructed, 
Apprehended, Eulogized,” a group 
exhibition featuring works by eight 
artists. 
HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536- 
8610), 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Administered by the 
United South End Settlements. Through 
Apr. 10: “A Celebration of Women in 
African-American Art,” featuring works by 
Carol Carter, Leon Robinson, Robert 
Taliaferro, and others. 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: works by Johnnie 
Ross. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 30: recent 
paintings on paper and linen-covered 
wood panes by Robert Baart. Apr. 2-27: a 
multi-media exhibit of works by Karen 
Chiacchia. 
CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through Apr. 
21: collages on wood by Susan 
Hockaday. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 17: recent 
paintings, works on paper, and prints by 
Richard Jacobs. 
KIMBALL BOURGAULT (426-8445), 100 
South St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 24: new works by Jo 
Ann Rothschild. 
MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437- 
7706), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Apr. 3-Apr. 30: “5 Works: 
Wall Sculptures,” an exhibition of work by 
Rosemarie Trockel. Reception Apr. 3, 6-8 


p.m. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
20: “Jock Sturges: Standing on Water.” 
THE SPACE (451-0602), 107 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 13: “Up Against the Wall: 
Personal Statements on War,” a 
participatory installation. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 13: “Robert 
Wilson: Drawing and Sculpture"; “Anne 
Smith: Painting and Ceramics.” 


DOWNTOWN 

A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720- 
2855), 43 Charles St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 29: an 
exhibit or works chronicling AIDS activism, 
featuring photographs and sculpture by 
Benjamin Incerti and video by Attitude 
T.V. and Michael Galvin. 

THE ARCHITECTS BUILDING (951- 
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1433), 52 Broad St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “1000 
Friends of Massachusetts,” works 
exploring growth and planning; and “A 
Suburban Wilderness,” landscape 
photographs by Jerry Howard. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), State Transportation Bldg., 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. 

— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. noon-6 
p.m., Sat. noon- 5 p.m. Through Apr. 6: 
“Intimate Perspectives,” a multi-media 
exhibition with works by 65 Massa- 
chusetts women artists. Presented in 
collaboration with the Women's Caucus 
for the Arts. 

DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 12:30-5:30. 
Through Apr. 6: “The Gods Are Among 
Us,” works by Robert Markey. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tues. and Thurs. 3-6 p.m. Through Mar. 
31: an exhibition of painting and sculpture 
by Boston University Visual Arts faculty. 
THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Early 
Impressionistic through modern fantasy 
art, featuring works by Frank Frazetta. 
GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), 
at Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North 
St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Mar. 30: work by 10 artists 
from the New York Experimental Glass 
Workshop. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Mar. 30: new works made 
with found objects by Joseph F. Marshall. 
LEE GALLERY (729-4967), 119 Charles 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 25: “New 
York: Vintage Photogravures by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn.” 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 6: two installations. “| Made My Bed” 
is a multi-media installation by Meredith 
Davis. “Mobile Monads” is an interactive 
installation by Katherine D. Finkelpearl. 
NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main Banking 
Floor, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 29: 
“Water of Life,” works by New England 
artists Conley Harris, Alejandro Eluchans, 
Karen Moss, and Cheryl Wilcox. 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE BUILD- 

ING, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 

— 88 Room (442-8736), 107 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Thurs., Fri. 3-8 p.m., Sat. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Domestic 
Mapping,” an installation by Karin 
Lanzoni. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 

SOMERVILLE / 

WATERTOWN 
BRICKBOTTOM ARTISTS BUILDING 
(776-3410), 1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 
“Branches: Five Artists Working with 
Wood,” works by Phyllis Ewen, Edith 
Read, Marion Schouten, Jessica Straus, 
and Marilu Swett. 





CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 2-26: 
works by member artists. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Apr. 2-29: “Textural Triad,” 
works by Pamela Bower, Yvonne 
Shukovsky, and Hall Shukovsky. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. until 7 p.m., Sat. until 2 p.m. Through 
Mar. 30: “Fantasia in the Deep: Under- 
water Macrophotography,” photographs 
by A. Dwight Bramble. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Apr. 27: “Fifteenth Annual Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin Photography Exhibit.” 
EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Rooms 
Out of Doors,” photographs by Christina 
Fritsch. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Mar. 31: 
“The Suicide Project,” a series of paintings 
by Mary Behrens depicting famous 20th- 
century women who have taken their own 
lives. 

GREEK INSTITUTE (547-4770), 1038 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 7: “Arvanites,” a multi- 
media exhibit of works by Greek-American 
artists. 

INDIGO (497-7200) Thurs. and Fri. 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-2 a.m. Through 
Mar. 31: erotic images by Sherry Edwards 
presented through video and xerography, 
and other media. 

SACRAMENTO STREET GALLERY 
(776-2340), 20 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Dignity in Decay,” 
color photographs by John Gordy taken at 
sites of industrial waste and disintegration. 
TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 
Arrow St., Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 28: a group exhibition 
of lathe-turned wood curated by Al Stirt. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 7: 
“Pathways,” paintings of Mexico by Jack 
Clift. 

FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 
Walnut St., Newton Highlands. Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Seasons of 
Change,” paintings and drawings by 
Barbara B. Beinhocker. 

GATEWAY CRAFTS (734-1579), 62 
Harvard St., Brookline Village. Mon.-Fri., 8 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. Crafts by 
adults with developmental disabilities. 
Through Apr. 30: “Gateway Art,” a multi- 
media group exhibition. 

HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (734-2883), 238 
Washington St., Brookline Village. Tues.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 31: works 
by Judith Porter, featuring landscape 
collages and mixed-media works on 
paper, including computer-generated 
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images. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, ext.168), 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., additional hours Tues., Wed. 6-9 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Apr. 14: 
“Personal Myth/Historical Memory,” a 
group exhibition by Jewish artists 
interpreting their cultural, religious, or 
historical memories. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 1 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Mar. 31: 
“Newton Paints,” a juried exhibition of 
paintings. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: 
“Kuba Traditions,” masks, carvings, 
textiles, and basketry from the Kuba tribe 
of Zaire. 

PRISMA (527-5232), 272 Centre St., 
Newton. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 2- 
20: “Lightworks '91," a group exhibit of 
locally designed sculpture that incor- 
porates light. Reception Apr. 2, 5-7:30 


p.m. 
STEVE’S ICE CREAM (232-9103), 300 
Harvard St., Brookline. Daily noon-11 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: Brookline High School 
Advanced Students/Painting and Drawing. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
CAMBODIAN MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
ASSOCIATION (508-454-4286), 125 
Perry St., Lowell. Mon.-fri. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 10: “Artifacts of Cambodia,” 
featuring original paintings, krama 
carvings, and other items (interpreted in 
both Kmer and English). 

OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 10: 
“East Coast/West Coast Exchange 
Exhibit," between Northshore Clayworks 
members and Rancho Santiago Studios in 
Santa Ana, California. 

WATER STREET ART GALLERY, 166 
Water St., Newburyport. Tues.-Sun. noon- 
5 p.m. Paintings, sculpture, and drawings. 
Call (508) 462-4976 for information. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sat. 12:30-4 p.m., 
Thurs. until 6 p.m. Through Mar. 31: 
“Muse and the Editor," an exhibition of 
works by four members of the Spring 
Street Art Alliance. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 4: 
“Passages,” recent monotypes by Mary 
Tinker Hatch. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 6: 1991 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 
wearable art. ‘ 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat.10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Throush Apr: 19: “hyper-realist” 
paintings in acrylic and pastel by Martha 
Jane Bradford; and “Rodger Kingston: 
American Icons,” color photographs of 
popular culture. 

CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Through Apr. 18: abstract 
color photographs of natural forms by Matt 
Olsen. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 
“Four Artists. Four Viewpoints. Four 
Techniques,” featuring works by Sara 
Feldman, Richard A. Hansen, Penelope 
Hart, and Dora Hsiung. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “T. Lux 
Feininger: Selected Works from Several 
Decades.” 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 
COLLECTOR’S GALLERY (508-753- 
1619), 142 Highland St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through Apr. 6: an exhibition of 
Israeli art featuring paintings by David 

Schneuer. 

NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St, 
Northampton. Through Apr. 14: oils on 
canvas by David Gloman and paintings by 
Katy Schneider. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Through Apr. 10 “Emergence,” photo- 
graphs by Michael Manning. 


MUSEUMS 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
OF AMERICA, Gallery VI (926-2562), 65 
Main St., Watertown. Sun.-Tues. 1-5 p.m. 
and Tues. 7-9 p.m. Free. Through Mar. 
31: annual exhibit by the Watertown Art 
Association. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through May 26: “Amy 
Ragus/Linda Huey/Cary Wolinsky: 
Developments,” a mixed-media group 
exhibition; “Dimitri Hadzi: Adventures in 
Form,” works in bronze, stone, and paper. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
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Through Mar. 31 in the Great Hall: “South 
African Mail: from Inside,” 400 
small-scale works by more than 200 
South African women of all races; “The 
Peabody Museum of Salem Traveling 
Exhibit,” art and artifacts from the 
Peabody collection (ext. 336). Through 
Apr. 2 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Hiram 
Merrill: Memories of a Wood Engraver." 
(ext. 280). Through Mar. 31 in the Wiggin 
Gallery balcony: “The Berlin Wall,” from 
the library's Boston Herald-Traveler 
collection (ext. 280). Through 
Mar. 31 in the Research Library: “Between 
Man and Angels,” photographs from the 
recently acquired J.0. Brew collection 
(ext. 280). Through Mar. 31 in the Rare 
Books and Manuscripts Department: “The 
Civil War: People and Places” (ext. 425). 
Through Mar. 31 in the Koussevitsky 
Room and the South Gallery: “Marching to 
the Music of the Union and the 
Confederacy” (ext. 285). Through Mar. 31 
on the Concourse: “Face to Face with 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 
Complimentary tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 
decorative arts from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the present. Features works by 
American artists, including marine 
paintings by James E. Buttersworth and 
other luminists, Impressionist paintings by 
Dwight W. Tyron and John J. Enneking, 
and works by “contemporary primitive" 
artists Ralph and Martha Cahoon. 
CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. “A Cape Ann 
Perspective” is a new exhibition featuring 
work by Cape Ann artists from the past 
100 years. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Apr. 20: 
“Celebrating the Earth, Part |," works from 
the permanent collection, 1898-1991. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of 
American and foreign stamps, antique 
post-office games, and other postal 
memorabilia. A new exhibit of stamps and 
envelopes featuring President John F. 
Kennedy is presented in cooperation with 
the John F. Presidential Library. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2:50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
powered mills, the Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Summer estate of Daniel 
Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoln 
Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
parent-child activities include “Come Sing 
and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
station, and art by local children reflecting 
their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the 
Past" features a depiction of a Jewish 
family in 1930s Boston. “My Mommy 
Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of the 
Family” and “What If You Couldn't. . . ?” 
heip children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs.“The Kids Bridge” is an 
exhibit exploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features toothbrushes 
and pastes from 20 countries. “Waves and 
Vibrations” allows visitors to create 
patterns and waves in water and other 
materials. The kyo no machiya is a nearly 
100-year-old townhouse and silk-weaving 
shop from Boston's sister city, Kyoto, 
Japan. A new exhibit features Hopi Indian 
Kachina dolls, ceremonial drums, and 
pottery. Through Apr. 30: “The Giant's 
Desktop” displays desktop items that are 
12 times life size. Through June 9 in the 
RECYCLE Gallery of Industrial Art: 
sculptures by Thomas Devaney. Through 
May 31: a mini-exhibit of eggs in 
celebration of the Vernal Equinox. Sat.: 
from 10 a.m. to noon and 2-4 p.m., 
Passover is honored with traditional foods 
in the Guterman House. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat.-10 a.m.-5 


p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 
per family. Features an exhibition of more 
than 50 teddy bears from the Dorothy 
Preston Collection. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
MUSEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara 
Barton Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. 
The museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 


CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through June 9: 
recent acquisitions. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
am.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students 
and seniors, free for children under five, 
half-price for all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Tours 
on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Design a Deck,” an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; “Smart 
Machines,” a historic and modern 
overview of robots and artificial 
intelligence; “Four Computer Classics,” 
vintage computers, including the UNIVAC 
|, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; “The 
Computer and the Image" features the 
latest in computer graphics and design. 
Interactive exhibits allow visitors to create 
computer animation, simulate plane flight, 
and design a car. “The Walk-Through 
Computer’ is a giant, interactive, two-story 
working model of a computer 50 times 
actual size. Through May 15: “Science in 
Depth: From Mars to Molecules," an 
exhibition of 3-D images created from 
scientific data. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. Through Apr. 29: 
“Corot to Monet: The Rise of Landscape 
Painting in France” features 100 paintings 
and 10 works on paper by Corot, Millet, 
Rousseau, Pissaro, Renoir, and others. 

— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier Gallery of Art. Reservations are 
required. Cal! (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is housed 
in a Greek Revival building designed by 
Robert Mills. Opening Apr. 1: “Faith, 
Hope, and Love: Families Sail the Seas,” 
period articles and clothing families 
brought to:America in 19th-century ocean 


voyages. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Free docent 
tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on Wed. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and contem- 
porary works; “Animals in Art," a children’s 
exhibit depicting animals and featuring 
works from the museum's collection of 
Western, African, and Oriental pieces; 
“For the Armchair Traveler: Three 
Centuries of British Works on Paper,” 
including etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. Contemporary 
American art with an emphasis on New 
England artists. Through Apr. 7: “Playing 
Around: Toys by Artists,” more than 200 
one-of-a-kind and limited-edition toys by 
50 contemporary artists and craftspeople 
from the Northeast; “Embracing the 
Personal: Drawings by Roger Kizik"; and a 
small exhibit of recent acquisitions. 
—The Sculpture Park is open daily 8 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Free. Features works by Mark di 
Suvero, Patrick Dougherty, Mags Harries, 
Alexander Liberman, and George Rickey. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 
— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the three- 
story, 100-year-old Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including 
dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble 
hoop" and other water exhibits; a room 
filled with explorations of the insides of 
ordinary things; a Safari Room; a Beach 
Space; and an exhibit exploring sticky 
objects. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including 
testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical 
phenomena in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a “Light and Color Room,” a giant 
“Mist Tornado,” and more. “Whisper 
Dishes” is an outdoor exhibit featuring two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce 
sound from one dish to another located 
100 feet away. 
ERIK H. AND JOAN M. ERIKSON 
CENTER (491-3172), 1531 Cambridge 
St, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon, 2- 
5 p.m. Free. Through Mar. 30; etchings 





and raku-fired sculptured heads by Myrna 
Balk Nathan, and prints and watercolors 
of landscapes and flowers by Ruth 


Ginsberg-Place. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 
— Essex Institute Museum and 
Neighborhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
landscape paintings, and dolls and toys. 
— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Through 
Mar. 31: “Stitches in Time: Antique, 
Traditional, and Contemporary New 
England Quilts," organized with the New 
England Quilt Museum; “Carl Pickhardt: A 
Retrospective View (60 Years),” paintings, 
prints, and drawings; and “John Woolf: 
Urban Landscape,” platinum/palladium 
prints by the Boston photographer. 
Through Mar. 31 in the Connector Gallery: 
“Transformation of Tradition: Contem- 
‘ary Asian American Art.” 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m (last 
entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five. Includes the 
African Tropical Forest, North America's 
largest open-space tropical forest 200 
exhibit, which includes 50 kinds of 
animals; Children's Zoo, featuring New 
England farm animals; and Hooves and 
Horns, featuring zebras, moufion, addax, 
wildebeest, and sika deer. Through Apr. 
21 in the African Tropical Forest: “The Ituri 
. . . Africa's Imperiled Rainforest,” a 
traveling exhibit of photographs and text 
by Ric MacDowell depicting the wildlife 
and culture of the Ituri rainforest in Zaire, 
Africa. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Mar. 30: “Profil de la vie,” 
photographs by Montreal artist Denyse 
Gerin-Lajoie. Apr. 4-30: collages and 
paintings by Giselle Maya. Reception Apr. 
4, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
Students, seniors, and children. Free for 
all on Sat. The museum is devoted 
primarily to 19th- and 20th-century 
American art, with collections of 
contemporary crafts. Through Apr. 7: 
“Wahconah Reconstruction,” a new cycle 
of interdisciplinary works by Dana 
Salisbury describing a walk along 
Wahconah Falls. Through June 30: 
“Interiors,” an exhibition of the work of 
seven Museum School instructors. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 
for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
organ and art from the Roman, medieval, 
and Renaissance periods. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
— 


seniors, $3.25 for children. The armory is 
the only institution in the Western 
Hemisphere dedicated solely to arms and 


armor. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m. -5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students, 
$1.50 for seniors and children under 16. 
Free to the public after 5 p.m. on Thurs. 
The galleries are closed through Apr. 3 for 
the installation of a new exhibit. Apr. 3- 
May 12: “Rosemarie Trockel,” a multi- 
media exhibit of works by the German 
artist, exploring German history and the 
Status and role of women in society. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $3 for students 
and seniors, free for children, free for all 
on Wed. A tour is offered Thurs. at 2:30 
p.m. (free with museum admission). The 
museum, built in the style of a 15th- 
century Venetian palace, houses nearly 
2000 objects collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924), with emphasis on 
Italian Renaissance and 17th-Century 
Dutch works. Among the highlights are 
portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, and 
Whistler; Italian Renaissance paintings by 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Titian; and the first 
canvas by Matisse to be included in a 
museum collection. See listings under 
Classical Music for information on 
concerts on Sun. and Tues. 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LI- 
BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, free 
for children. Dedicated to the memory of 
John F. Kennedy. One of eight presi- 
dential libraries administered by the 
National Archives. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 

LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND 
HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-459- 
1000). The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on tours and 
exhibits. The newest attraction is the Boot 
Cotton Mills Library, the first major 
National Park Service museum of 
industrial history, located on John Street 
(admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for 
children). 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 
European, and Far Eastern art. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HiS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. The museum 
offers exhibits and tours in the African 
Meeting House, the oldest extant black 
church in the U.S. Call for reservations. 
Through Mar. 31: “The Eye of Hamilton 
Smith," works by the 19th-century 


photographer. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 


North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
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Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
children and seniors. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Celebration and Remembrance: 
Commemorative Textiles in America, 
1790-1990." Thurs.: at 7:30 p.m., 
“Decorative Textiles in America: The 
Schumacher Collection" is a lecture by 
Richard Slavin, archivist for F. 
Schumacker and Co., New York City 
(admission $3). 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks" 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. “Tea and Music” is 
presented Tues.-Fri. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
(fee $2, with museum admission). 
Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 
a.m. on the first Sat. of the month. Call 
ext. 368 for information about adult group 
tours, ext. 310 for information about youth 
group tours, or ext. 302 for information 
about tours for disabled and visually- 
impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 
— Carter and C. Brown Galleries. 
Through Apr. 14: “Collecting American 
Decorative Arts and Sculpture, 1971- 
1991," featuring 126 works from 
prehistoric to modern times. 
— Foster Gallery. Through July 21: 
“Connections: Brice Marden,” featuring oil 
paintings, including those with oils 
thickened with beeswax, and works 
chosen by Marden from the Museum's 
collection and Asian objects from his 
collection. 
— Gund Gallery. Through Apr. 21: 
“Robert Wilson's Vision,” a retrospective 
exhibit including drawings, paintings, and 
objects. The exhibition features a sound 
environment commissioned by West 
German sound artist and long-time Wilson 
collaborator Hans Peter Kuhn. 
— Japanese Painting Galleries. Through 
Apr. 14: “The Paintings of Shohaku,” 50 
screens and hanging scrolls by the 
Japanese artist Soga Shohaku (1730- 
1781). 
— Trustman Galleries. Through Apr. 7: 
“The Art of Etching,” including works by 
Goya, Degas, and Picasso. 
— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Admission is charged for 
lectures and panel discussions, except as 
noted. Call ext. 300 for tickets and 
information. Sat. at noon, “images of the 
Respectable Woman” is a gallery talk. 
Wed. at 6 p.m. and Thurs. at 11 a.m.: 
“The Art of Etching” is a gallery talk. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. “Let It 
Begin Here: Lexington and the 
Revolution” explains the causes and 
consequences of the war as seen through 
the eyes of New Englanders of the period. 
Through Apr. 14: “Sleds and Sleighs,” 
examples of children’s sleds and horse- 
drawn sleighs, and 19th-century prints 
and paintings depicting winter 
transportation before the automobile. 
Through Apr. 7: “A Penny Saved," the 
Withington collection of mechanical 
banks. Through June 30: “Fraternally 
Yours: Selections from the Collection,” 
featuring works with fraternal symbols. 
Through Sept. 8: “Smoke Signals: 
Cigarettes, Advertising, and the American 
Way of Life." Mar. 31-July 7: “Founding 
Farms: Five Massachusetts Family 
Farms, 1638-Present,” including 50 black- 
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and-white photographs by Stan Sherer. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Wed.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4.50 
for children four to 14 and seniors; free for 
members and children under four. 
Admission is free on Wed. after 1 p.m. 
Includes special-effects demonstrations 
(shown on Sat. and Sun.), a nine-foot-high 
incubator with baby chicks, the theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and- 
lightning shows daily), and hands-on 
computer exhibits. Ongoing: “Mapping the 
Roof of the World,” the exploration of Mt. 
Everest and the science of geographic 
mapping. Through May 5: “Bionics and 
Transplants: The World of Replacement 
Medicine.” Apr. 4-May 27: “Let's Go for a 
Spin,” a hands-on exhibition on rotational 
motion and the physical laws that describe 
it. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the '90s,” with 
music by R.E.M., the Talking Heads, and 
Elvis Costello; “Pink Floyd — Return to 
the Dark Side,” featuring songs from The 
Dark Side of the Moon; “Rainbow 
Cadenza,” with multi-colored laser images 
that “dance” to the music of Strauss, 
Bach, Beethoven, and other composers; 
and “Led Zeppelin: in the Beginning.” Call 
523-6664 for times. 
— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4.50 for children and seniors. The 
Omni Theater is currently showing “To the 
Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, featuring the first endoscopic 
(inner body) cinematography; and “Blue 
Planet,” featuring previously unseen 
footage from the space shuttle Discovery 
showing the impact humans have on the 
environment (shown in conjunction with 
the “Tropical Rainforests” exhibit). Call for 
times. 
— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“A Planet Called Home" and 
“Cosmoscope: A Planetarium Magazine.” 
Cali for times. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, free for members. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts relating to African-American 
heritage. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
Students, and seniors. Ongoing: “Future 
Cars of the Past,” an exhibition of past 
Cars viewed as progressive or futuristic in 
design and concept in their own time 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A film 
ot a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. Through Mar. 31: 
“Les Petites Dames de Mode: Fashion 
Dollis by John Burbidge,” an exhibit of 
dolls wearing clothes representative of 
fashions from the mid-18th to the mid-19th 
century. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 6 p.m. Admission $7.50, $6.50, and 
$3.50. “Terrific Thursdays” offer free 
admission and special activities each 
Thurs. from 4 to 8 p.m. Admission is free 
for seniors on Mon. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
Features the 200,000-gallon Giant Ocean 
Tank, where visitors can observe coral 
reefs and various fish and hand-feed 
sharks during regularly scheduled feeding 
hours. Other exhibits include “Rivers of 
the Americas,” with animals from the 
Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; and the 
ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Probiem, the Pian." “Secret 
Spaces, Darkened Places” features 
creatures of the tropical rainforest. Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows take place on 
board the Discovery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over 12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces by 
New England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy 
WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7745), 
1380 Beacon St., Newton. Mon. and 
Wed.-Fri. 1-6 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Apr. 1- 
May 31: recent watercolors and oils by 
Susan Pahigian. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children six to 
16, free for children under 5. The historic 
18th-century house where Rockwell lived 
for the last 25 years of his life. The 
permanent collection includes the world's 
largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell. Presented in rotating exhibits, 
with The Four Freedoms and Home for 
Christmas.permanently on view. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 5 
p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 75¢ for children. An 
18th-century Puritan meeting house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 
Continued on page 34 
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Continued from page 33 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children 
six to 15, free for children under 6. Re- 
creation of an 1830s New England town. 
Includes a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney 
Wells Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby 
House, and the 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: “From 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century 
landscape paintings and drawings, and 
artifacts of old New England. 
ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. The 
museum opens for the season on Mon. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors and 
students; $2 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. The home in which 
Louisa May Alcott wrote Little Women. 
Guided tours are free with admission. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Sun., Tues.-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by 
Revere during the Revolutionary War. 
Next door is the Pierce/Hichborn House, a 
Georgian brick building built circa 1711. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m. Admissiv.1 $5, $4 for students 
and seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16. 
Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The museum 
features a collection of marine paintings 
and drawings; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, 
and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African 
Collection’; “Steamship Travel”; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 
June 1: “Keeping Traditions Alive: The 
Arts of Southeast Asia.” See listing for 
Boston Public Library for information on 
an exhibit presented in conjunction with 
the Peabody Museum. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily Apr. through Nov., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Opens for the season on Sat. 
Admission $16, $10 children five to 12; 
group tours and combination tickets 
(including admission to Mayflower I/ 
available. Re-creation of a 17th-century 
Pilgrim village and Wampanoag settle- 
ment. Sat.: a reproduction of a small 
sailboat brought on the Mayflower is 
sailed for the first time this season. Sun.: 
Plimouth Plantation offers Easter Sunday 
brunch from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (cost $19.95, 
$15.95 for children). 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775- 
6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Edgar 
Degas's Pagans et le pere de Degas, an oil 
on canvas, is a new acquisition. Through 
Apr. 7: “Reflections of the Built Environ- 
ment: Architectural Imagery,” featuring 
works by James Rosenquist, Martha 
Diamond, Joseph Nicoletti, and others. 
Through Mar. 31: “Edward S. Curtis: 
Photogravures.” Through Apr. 21: “Works 
by Modern American and European 
Masters,” featuring works by Pablo 
Picasso, Marc Chagall, Fernand Leger, 
George Braque, Jean Arp, and others. 
Through Apr. 28: “Of Time and Place: 
Walker Evans and William Christenberry.” 
SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed. and Fri. 
2-5 p.m., Thurs. 2-7 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: “Perfect in Her 
Place: Women at Work in Industrial 
America,” an exhibition of photographs, 
illustrations, and written material 
documenting women's experiences in the 
workplace from the early 1800s to World 
War |. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
SEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, the 
museum features permanent exhibits of a 
craftsman's gallery and four period rooms. 
Through Apr. 7: “Climbing Jacob's Ladder: 
the Rise of Black Churches in Eastern 
American Cities, 1740-1877,” 14 panels of 
photographs depicting African-American 
churches, their congregants, and activities. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for 
children over five, free for seniors. 
Interactive videos, large-screen TV, 
vintage rowing machines, video library, 
and displays. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” “Old Ironsides,” docked near 
the museum, is open for viewing daily 
from 9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor 








of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
children. Doll collection and 17th-century 
doll house with period furnishings. 
Through Apr. 7: “Black Dolls: 1840-1990." 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in 1834 and James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent collec- 
tion includes etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues., 
Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
seniors, free for youths under 18. The 
museum includes an extensive collection 
of Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
ceramics from the Sth and 6th centuries 
are on display. The American Portrait 
Miniature Gallery includes works by John 
Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 
Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through 
June 30: “American Portrait Miniatures: 
Selections from a Private Collection.” 
Through Apr. 14: “The Graphic Art of 
Toulouse-Lautrec,” 60 works by Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, supplemented by 
works by his contemporaries, including 
Jules Cheret, Edouard Vuillard, and Pierre 
Bonnard. 

WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower 
Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hili Rd., 
Boylston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Free. Vegetable and flower 
gardens and a horticultural library and 
education center. 
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THE ARCHITECTS BUILDING (951- 
1433), 52 Broad St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “1000 
Friends of Massachusetts,” works 
exploring growth and planning; and “A 
Suburban Wilderness,” landscape 
photographs by Jerry Howard. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 24: 
“Chile: Dreams and Shadows,” large-scale 
black and white photographs by 
photojournalist Ted Polumbaum. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. until 7 p.m., Sat. until 2 p.m. Through 
Mar. 30: “Fantasia in the Deep: Under- 
water Macrophotography,” photographs 
by A. Dwight Bramble. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Fifteenth Annual Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin Photography 
Exhibit.” 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 19: “Rodger Kingston: 
American Icons," color photographs of 
popular culture. 

EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Rooms 
Out of Doors,” photographs by Christina 
Fritsch. 

ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. 
Through Mar. 30: “Photographic Visions of 
Italy,” works by Robert Allen. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Through 
Mar. 31: “John Woolf: Urban Landscape,” 
platinum/palladium prints by the Boston 
photographer. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Mar. 30: “Profil de la vie,” 
photographs by Montreal artist Denyse 
Gerin-Lajoie. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Wed. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 12: “Gail Bryan: Photo- 
graphs, 1973-1991,” landscapes, self- 
portraits, and photographs of women from 
Africa, China, South America, and Alaska. 
LIGHT SOURCES (261-0344), 23 Drydock 
Ave., Marine Industrial Park, Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 9: 
“Rasta,” photographs by Judy West. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
light polarization. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 
“Microscapes,” color photographs by 
AT&T photographer Charles Lewis using 
highly advanced photographic techniques; 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” 
photographs, instruments, and memora- 
bilia documenting Edgerton’s invention 
and use of the strobe light. 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE (508-837-5256), 
McQuade Library Gallery, No. Andover. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. until 6 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-9 p.m. 
Apr. 3-May 1: “The Rites of Man,” 


photographs by Polly Brown depicting 
“men in the process of creating their own 
myths in the sanctum sanctorum of men- 
only environments.” 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(275-8910, x395). 
— Burlington campus (272-7342), Terrace 
Hill Ave., Burlington. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 26: “Paul Light: Canyonlands and 
Everglades,” recent color photographs 
from Utah and Florida. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- 
922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 
noon to 4 p.m. Apr. 3-May 1: “The Rites of 
Man,” photographs by Polly Brown 
depicting “men in the process of creating 
their own myths in the sanctum sanctorum 
of men-only environments.” 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. The museum 
offers exhibits and tours in the African 
Meeting House, the oldest extant black 
church in the U.S. Cal! for reservations. 
Through Mar. 31: “The Eye of Hamilton 
Smith," works by the 19th-century 
photographer. Call for information on 
special programs to celebrate Black 
History Month. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. Mar. 
31-July 7: “Founding Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” including 50 black-and-white 
photographs by Stan Sherer. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 
537 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Apr. 1: miniature tableau 
tographs by Gloria DeFilipps Brush. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon, 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m.; Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-6 
p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m. Apr. 1-May 31: hand- 
colored photographs by Peter Osborne Jr. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for members, students, and seniors. 
Through Apr. 21: a site-specific 
photographic installation by James 
Casebere. Through Apr. 7 in the Klebenov 
Gallery: photographs by Shelby Lee 
Adams of the people of the Appalachian 
Mountains of Eastern Kentucky, and 
diptychs by Andrew Savulich depicting the 
extremes of urban life . 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Mar. 31: “Edward S. Curtis: Photog- 
ravures.” Through Apr. 28: “Of Time and 
Place: Walker Evans and William 
Christenberry.” 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Rl. 
— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through May 5: 
“The RISD Eye: Photographs by Past 
Faculty and Alumni from the Permanent 
Collection,” including works by Emmet 
Gowin, Linda Connor, David Hanson, 
Starr Ockenga, and others. 
UMASS/BOSTON. 
— Harbor Gallery, (929-8282), Columbia 
Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 25: black 
and white Jerry Berndt. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Through Apr. 10 “Emergence,” photo- 
graphs by Michael Manning. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Dictu 
Sanctificare,” photographs by Anne 
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BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original fore-parlour 
from Newton's London home. The Babson 
Archives contain more than 1000 volumes 
of Newton's works. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891- 
3424), LaCava Campus Center, Beaver 
and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Apr. 3-26: 
“Figures: Studies in Color,” oil paintings by 
Jeff Parker, Darla Villani, and Patrice 
Sullivan. 

BOSTON COLLEGE 

— B.C. Museum of Art (552-8587), Devlin 
Hall, off Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 20: 
“Goya and the Satirical Print in England 
and on the Continent, 1730 to 1850.” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 
31: “Fantasies, Fables, and Fabrications: 
Photo-Works from the 1980s,” featuring 
works by Doug and Mike Starn, David 
Hockney, Barbara Kruger, Joel Peter 
Witkin, Cindy Sherman, William Wegman, 
John Baldessari, and others. 

— George Sherman Union (353-9425), 
775 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. until 8 p.m. Through Apr. 16: “V. 
Berman: Printmaker,” a retrospective of 
collagraphs, monotypes, and monoprints 
by Lexington artist Vivian Berman. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm Ave. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: “Politics, Boston-Style: 
Boston Post Political Cartoons from the 
Heyday of Hurly-Burly,” featuring 12 original 
pen and ink sketches by Adolphus Norman. 
Through June 30: “From Sir Walter Raleigh 
to Sir Winston Churchill,” original 
documents from such literary figures as 
Henry Vil and Henry Vill, Horace Walpole, 
Nehru, Coleridge, Yeats, Tennyson, D.H. 
Lawrence, Dickens, and others. Through 
Aug. 31: memorabilia and works 
commemorating the career of international 
opera star Alexander Kipnis. Through May 
31: an exhibition of the papers of journalist 
and critic Alexander Woolicott. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through Apr. 21: a site- 
specific photographic installation by James 
Casebere. Through Apr. 7 in the Klebenov 
Gallery: photographs by Shelby Lee 
Adams of the people of the Appalachian 
Mountains of Eastern Kentucky, and 
diptychs by Andrew Savulich depicting the 
extremes of urban life. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 24: 
“Chile: Dreams and Shadows,” large-scale 
black and white photographs by 
photojournalist Ted Polumbaum. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: “The Contemporary Drawing: 
Existence, Passage, and the Dream," 
drawings by Vija Celmins, Agnes Denes, 
Ana Mendieta, Christopher Wilmarth, and 
other artists. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through June 2: a 
large-scale Western red cedar sculpture 
by Ursula von Rydingsvard. 

— Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 
185 Meeting St., Providence, RI. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., Sat. 
11 @.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 4-10 p.m. Through 
Apr. 8: drawings by Kathryn Myers. 

CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(362-2131), Higgins Art Gallery, Barn- 


stable. Wed. 11 a.m.-2 p.m., Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m. Through Apr. 7: “A Couple of 
Artists: Works by Rochelle and Richard 
Newman,” featuring large-scale weavings, 
works on paper, sculpture, and collages. 
GORDON COLLEGE (508-927-2300, ext. 
4414), Jenks Learning Center, 255 
Grapevine Rd., Wenham. Daily 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Apr. 4-26: “Joseph Flack Weiler: A 
25-Year Retrospective.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. Free 
tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
Through Mar. 31: “Guercino, Master 
Draftsman: Works from North American 
Collections," more than 80 drawings by 
the 17th-century Italian artist Giovanni 
Francesco Barbieri. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Free tours are offered Tues.- 
Fri. at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobot- 
any, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums 
feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ," an exhibition focusing 
on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Museum of ive Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
Free to all Sat. until 11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 
30: “The Return of Beetlemania,” an 
exhibition of beetle specimens. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing 
the Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Wed. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 12: “Gail Bryan: Photo- 
graphs, 1973-1991," landscapes, self- 
portraits, and photographs of women from 
Africa, China, South America, and Alaska. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
light polarization. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and photographs by yacht 
designer George Owen and “Half Models 
in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 
1840s to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. The following exhibits are 
showing through Apr. 14. “Barbara 
Broughel: Storytelling Chairs,” an 
exhibition of 17th- and 18th-century chairs 
that chronicles the history of the Iroquois 
and their impact on American thought and 
culture. “Robert Arneson: The Jackson 
Pollock Series,” ceramic works by 
Arneson. Also includes a full-scale 
sculptural interpretation of Pollock's The 
Guardians of the Secret. And “Juan 
Francesco Elso Padilla,” the first U.S. 
showing of works by the Cuban sculptor. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
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Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: 
Types and Applications” is an ongoing 
exhibition of three-dimensional scientific 
and medical images from the Media 
Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. Other 
exhibitions include “Root One,” a piece by 
Cambridge sculptor James Rodrigues 
made from the root of a cedar tree; 
“Microscapes,” color photographs by AT&T 
photographer Charles Lewis using highly 
advanced photographic techniques; “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia document- 
ing Edgerton’s invention and use of the 
strobe light. Through Apr. 4: overview of 
paintings done since the 1930s by Robert 
Preusser, MIT professor of visual design. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE (508-837-5256), 
McQuade Library Gallery, No. Andover. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. until 6 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-9 p.m. 
Apr. 3-May 1: “The Rites of Man,” 
photographs by Polly Brown depicting 
“men in the process of creating their own 
myths in the sanctum sanctorum of men- 
only environments.” 

MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(275-8910, x395). 

— Burlington campus (272-7342), Terrace 
Hill Ave., Burlington. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 26: “Paul Light: Canyonlands and 
Everglades,” recent color photographs 
from Utah and Florida. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Mar. 
29: advertising, computer graphics, 
graphic design, and interior/environmental 
design, presented in the second part of 
the annual student show. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 
537 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Apr. 1: photographs in the 
form of miniature tableaux by Gloria 
DeFilipps Brush. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
12: Phillips Academy Student Exhibition. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Apr. 4- 
May 1: “Landscapes and Other Fan- 
tasies,” works on paper in monotype, 
pastel, collage and water-soluble paint 
Sticks by Roselyn Karol Ablow. 

REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), Walters 
Gallery, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Mar. 29: 
contemporary watercolors and oils by 
Mary-Jo Rines and stained-glass 
sculpture by Joseph Ferguson. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, RI. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through Mar. 31: 
“The Kashmir Shawl,” hand-woven 19th- 
century shawls made using a twill-tapestry 
technique. Through Apr. 14: “James 
Turrell: Works from the ‘Afrum’ and 
‘Aperture’ Series." Through May 5: “The 
RISD Eye: Photographs by Past Faculty 
and Alumni from the Permanent 
Collection,” including works by Emmet 
Gowin, Linda Connor, David Hanson, 
Starr Ockenga, and others. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Mar. 29: “Italian Influence,” 
monotype prints by Barbara Elam. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. Through 
Apr. 19: clay works by Dorothy Pulsifer. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts 
Center, Talbot Ave. Mon.-Fri. 11:30-5:30 
p.m. Senior theses from the Tufts-affiliated 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Through Apr. 5: works by Pat McDowell. 
UMASS/BOSTON. 

— Community Arts Gallery (287-7118), 
250 Stuart St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 
a.m.-6:30 p.m. Through Mar. 29: “Edward 
Strickland: Arboretum Paintings and 
Drawings,” a 13-year retrospective 
dedicated to Frederick Law Olmsted. 

— Harbor Gallery, (929-8282), Columbia 
Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 25: black 
and white photographs by Jerry Berndt. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2558), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: “Mixed Media,” a group 
show of paintings, prints, photographs, 
ceramics, and mixed-media works by 
students in the Master of Fine Arts 
program at UMass/Amherst. Apr. 4-28: 
works by Nuestra America, Our America, 
a collective of young Hispanic and Latin 
American artists living in Boston. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Through June 10: selections from 
the permanent collection, including 
paintings by Vasari, Strozzi, Millet, Monet, 
and Cézanne, and works on paper by 
Picasso and Matisse. Wed.: at 12:15 
p.m., “Etruria in Wellesley’ is a gallery talk 
by Elizabeth Chellis, founder of the 
Wedgwood Society of Boston (free). 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Mon.-Fri. 12:30- 
4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 13: works by 18th- 
century Roman print-maker Giovanni 


WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery 

(734-5200, ext. 126), 180 the Riverway, 

Boston. Tues. 4-6 p.m, Thurs. 4:30-6 p.m. 

Apr. 1-21: “Subtle Shades of Life Here 

and Afar,” drawings and paintings by 
Fenner. 























BUY ONE TICKET, GET THE SECOND TICKET FREE! TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 
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April 4—April 14 


Theme and Variations 
Choreographed by George Balanchine 


Le 





For tickets call 


931-2000 


Ayo, photo by Jennifer 


In person at The Wang 
Center Box Office, 
270 Tremont Street, 
Boston Mon. Sat.; 
10 am 6 pm and at all 
Ticketmaster Outlets : > 


and Kyra Strasberg in 


Music by Tchaikovsky 
The imperial Theme and Variations is 
set to Tchaikovsky’s “Suite No. 3 in 
G., Opus 55.” The work, with 


exquisite costumes by Jens-Jacob 


icottrey Rhue 


Group sales are available 
call 964-4070 
ext. 230 or 231 


Tickets: $48.75, $38.75, 
$32.75, $24.75, $19.75 i 
Student Rush tickets: $10.75 3 
at the Box Office half hour 


before curtain < 


4 Worsaae, was first performed by 
| Boston Ballet in 1986. 


ms, photo by Jack Mitchell. Top phot 


Agon 
Choreographed by George Balanchine 
Music by Stravinsky 

The neo-classic Agon, a Balanchine 
signature work, is the third ballet 

for which Stravinsky composed 

specifically for New York City Ballet. 
The ballet premiered on 


Curtain times: 4 
Opening night (first 
Thursday) and Wednesday 
evenings at 7:00 pm. 

All other evenings at 8:00 pm. 
Matinees at 2:00 pm. 


ul 
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2 All sales final. Program and : ad 
November 275: 1957. he gene casting subject to change. 3 
Who Cares? 
Choreographed by George Balanchine 
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affinity for American popular music, Present this coupon at The Wang Center Box Office at f 


time of purchase, and receive one complimentary reserved \\ 





and his particular admiration of 
George Gershwin. Set against an 
abstract Manhattan skyline, 
Who Cares? reflects the wit, romance 
and sophistication of seventeen of 
Gershwin’s most memorable melodies 
including, “The Man I Love,” 
“Embraceable You” and “Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm.” The ballet is inspired by 
the artistry of Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers. 






seat when you purchase a seat of equal or greater value. 
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Alll sales final. Redeem at The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont Street, Mon.-Sat., 10 am — 6 pm. Cash or credit 
cards only. Offer expires April 15, 1991. For information, call Boston Ballet at (617)964-49 10 
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VisSUMAtts 


Ope 


A great opportunity 


nm House 
Saturday, April 6 


1:00-5:00p.m. 


Fine Arts 


to get acquainted and 


learn about college and 


continuing studies 


Foundation 


opportunities. Tours, 


and exhibitions of 
student art. 


For more information 
call (617) 262-1223 


The Art 


Institute 
of Boston 


Hlustration 


Compute 


if IUPAC \ 


700 Beacon Street, at Kenmore Square 


Come see the rest 
of Rosemarie Irockel. 


Rosemarie Trockel is working her way to the top. Of the art 
world. She did it in Europe. And now she's doing it in her first major 
American exhibition. See her before she disappears May 12th. 


itscraiitin eM breve ve 
THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA(T) stop), 


The exhibition of Rosemarie Trockel has been made possible with 
for the Arts, the Massachusetts Cultural Council 


Untitled, 1987 


April 3 throdgh May 12 


Liberal Arts 


ton. For information call (617) 266-5152. 


from the Lannan Foundation, the National Endowment 
Institut fur Auslondsbeziehungen. 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 


ANOTHER SATURDAY NIGHT. A 
musical entertainment “spotlight- 
ing classic pop and rhythm-and- 
blues hits of the "70s and '80s,” 
created by Sheldon Goldberg, 
Victoria Howard, and Reginald 
Wright, three of the producers of 
the successful Motown compendi- 
um Dancin’ in the Street! At Club 
Nicole in the Back Bay Hilton, 40 
Dalton Street, Boston (267-2582), 
through May 17. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and at 8 and 10 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20. 
THE BABY DANCE. Jane Ander- 
son's play about “the value of 
human life" was developed at the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival last 
summer after an initial production 
at the Pasadena Playhouse. The 
story revolves around a childless, 
upscale couple who acquire the 
unborn child of a poor southern 
family. The cast includes Stepha- 
nie Zimbalist and Linda Purl. At 
the Long Wharf Theatre, 222 
Sargent Drive, New Haven, 
Connecticut (203-787-4282), 
through April 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 
4 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 
BELLE REPRIEVE. New York's 
lesbian vaudeville company, Split 
Britches, teams up with Bloolips, 
“the queens of the London music 
hall scene,” in what promises to be 
a deliciously omnisexual send-up 
of Tennessee Williams's A 
Streetcar Name Desire. Presented 
by Next Move and the Theatre 
Offensive at the Double Edge 
Theater, 5 St. Luke’s Road, Allston 
(497-1118), April 3 through 7. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday and at 8 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Sunday, with a mati- 
nee at 3 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $13 
to $15. 
BEYOND THERAPY. Christopher 
Durang’s oft-revived satire of the 
mating game and psychotherapy 
deals with two jittery singles who 
try to find happiness through the 
personals. The Triangle Theater 
Company's enjoyable production 
treats Durang with comic class, 
with an excellent cast headed by 
Karen Tarjan and Mitchell Mullen. 
Presented by the Triangle Theater 
Company at the Paramount Pent- 
house Theatre, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), 
through April 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 
day. Tix $15. 
A CHORUS LINE. Having finally 
concluded its unprecedented 15 
years on the Great White Way, the 
Michael Bennett musical, in its 
“Broadway Tour of America,” pass- 
es through our town — without 
Donna McKechnie, we think. At 
the Wang Center, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-9393), 
through March 31. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$23.25 to $40.75. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY Il: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre proffers a follow-up to an 
earlier comedy revue, and the new 
piece includes (along with some 
leftovers) a fresh serving of literate 
fare, this time from a musical-com- 
edy menu that’s equal parts 
Stephen Sondheim and Saturday 
Night Live. The show takes on top- 
ical politics as well as the BBT's 
long-time speciality — the angst of 
modern romance. At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, 
Davis Square, Somerville (628- 
9575), indefinitely. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
(April 6 only), and at 7 and 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday (March 30 only). 
Tix $14.50 to $16. 
CRIMES OF THE HEART. A 
revival of Beth Henley’s whimsical 
take on Southern Gothic, which 
won the Pulitzer Prize. Per- 
formances will benefit Boston's 
AIDS Action Committee. Pre- 
sented by Wharf Rat Productions 
at the Charlestown Working 
Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (266-6906), April 4 
through 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
aa through Sunday. Tix 
10. 
A DAY IN HOLLYWOOD/A 
NIGHT IN THE UKRAINE. A lively 
musical whose first half spoofs 
Tinseltown in the '30s and whose 
second half is a Marx Brothers- 
inspired romp. At the Worcester 
Foothills Theatre Company, 074 
Worcester Center, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday and Sunday, and at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and Sunday. Tix $12 to $23; stu- 
dent discounts available. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL: 
1991! An updated version of the 


musical revue that satirizes 50 
years of television, throwing barbs 
at everything from The Twilight 
Zone to Oprah. At Nick's Dinner 
Theatre, Stage |, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15.50 to 
$17.50; dinner/show package 
available. 

DRINKING IN AMERICA. One of 
Boston's best actors, Jeremiah 
Kissel, stars in Eric Bogosian’s 
scathing compendium of mono- 
logues cataloging male addiction 
and malevolence. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703), through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.50; dis- 
counts for students, seniors, and 


groups. 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI. A stu- 
dent production of John Webster's 
magnificent tragedy, “a Jacobean 
Blue Velvet’ about a woman's 
futile attempts to control her body, 
her sexuality, and her fate. 
Presented by the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Dramatic Club at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
April 5 through 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$5; $4 for students and seniors. 
THE EDUCATION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN COMIC. Renowned political 
satirist Jimmy Tingle presents his 
one-man show of “social commen- 
tary,” which won a Perrier Award 
at the Edinburgh Theatre Festival. 
At the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton Street, Boston (542- 
8511), April 5 through 28. Curtain 
is at 10:30 p.m. on Friday, at 11:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
Arthur Miller's streamlined adapta- 
tion of Henrik Ibsen's drama about 
a man who makes himself unpop- 
ular by blowing the whistle on 
water pollution transforms the 
Norwegian's egotistical anti-hero 
into a misunderstood liberal. To 
make matters worse, director 
David Kent sets the play ina 
candy-assed New England mill 
town, treats his starched perform- 
ers like royalty, and lets Jonathan 
Epstein turn Ibsen's ornery cuss of 
a nonconformist into the Fred 
MacMurray of Son of Flubber. At 
the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), through April 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:45 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12 to $22; dis- 
counts for students and seniors 
available. 

FEAR AND MISERY IN THE 
THIRD REICH. A student produc- 
tion of Bertolt Brecht’s sardonic 
look at life in Nazi Germany, from 
Hitler’s assumption of power to the 
beginning of World War ||. Ron 
Daniels, whose career has includ- 
ed a stint as associate director of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
directs. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre's 
Institute for Advanced Theatre 
Training at the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), through March 
30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $7; $5 for 
students and seniors. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1991: 
THE FAREWELL EDITION. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to 
linger while parodist Gerard 
Alessandrini, like some humming 
Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
Recently unveiled is a new, terrific, 
and regrettably swansong edition 
of the long-running commercial- 
theater spoof, featuring fresh vic- 
tims as diverse as Colleen 
Dewhurst, Tru’s Robert Morse, 
and Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
insipidly promiscuous Aspects of 
Love. Also, old faves, from Patti 
Lupone’s movie-snubbed Evita to 
the dueling Merman and Martin, 
are back. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357- 
8384), through May 30. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17 to $25; $10 for students and 
seniors during the week and on 
Sunday. (See story in this issue.) 
THE GIN GAME. D.L. Coburn’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play about 
two crusty senior citizens who 
meet in an old-age home and 
develop a relationship, while 
engaging in a battle of wills, over a 
continuing game of gin rummy. 
Brian Tivnan directs the husband- 
wife team of David Hannigan and 
Louise Bancker. At the Worcester 
Forum Theatre Ensemble, Center 


for the Performing Arts, 6 
Chatham Street, Worcester (508- 
799-9166), through March 31. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
1:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14; 
special 50 percent discount for 
seniors at Saturday 5 p.m. perfor- 
mance. 

GREASE. Revival of the long-run- 
ning Broadway hit about rambunc- 
tious, rock-and-rolling teens in the 
"50s. At the Nickerson Theatre 
West, 490 Boston Post Road, 
Sudbury (508-443-1776), through 
April 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $22 to $25. 
IMPROVBOSTON. Impromptu 
entertainment for the late-night 
crowd. At the Back Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Inman 
Square, Cambridge (491-8166), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 10:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$8; $6 for students. 

IPHIGENIA. Arena Stage's Taze- 
well Thompson directs this first 
presentation of.a Greek drama in 
the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany’s nine-year history. Alas, the 
ambitious pairing of Euripides’s 
Iphigenia at Aulis and Iphigenia in 
Tauris — the one telling of 
Agamemnon’s decision to sacrifice 
his daughter to ensure victory in 
the Trojan War, the other chroni- 
cling the miraculously preserved 
Iphigenia’s reconciliation, some 
years later, with brother Orestes 
— exceeds the imaginative reach 
and thespian grasp of its perpetra- 
tors. There are moments in both 
the magisterial Aulis and the less- 
er Tauris that will move you, just 
because the beauty of the material 
is so overwhelming. But far too 
often Thompson juxtaposes primi- 
tive pomp with a jarringly contem- 
porary, Southern-fried flippancy. 
And all the winking and clunking 
undercut the production's strength, 
its elevation of family feeling to a 
primal status too often reserved 
for sex and vengeance. As for the 
“multi-cultural” performers, the two 
Iphigenias, Shari Simpson and 
Karen Evans-Kandel, manage to 
rise above the clatter, as does 
Twin Peaks’s David Patrick Kelly, 
who plays Orestes. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company 
at the Boston University Theatre 
through March 31. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m..on Saturday 
and at 5 p.m.,on Sunday. Tix $18 
to $32. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Brutus and his 
“lean and hungry” company get 
uppity in this Roman tragedy of 
conspiracy and revolution, which 
in the hands of Hartford Stage 
artistic director Mark Lamos is pre- 
sented with togas intact. At the 
Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut (203-527-5151), through April 
27. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tues- 
day through Thursday and on 
Sunday and at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 2:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $23 to $28. 
THE LOWER DEPTHS. Maxim 
Gorky’s heavy-duty 1902 drama 
about Slavic riff-raff is alternately 
static and explosive, its scabrous 
skid-row characters somehow 
more interesting than the sum of 
their parts. Director Richard 
Jenkins has streamlined the clas- 
sic so it doesn't lumber, and he 
detonates the domestic violence to 
within an inch of its life. Mercifully, 
he hasn't tried to turn the play into 
a strained contemporary paean to 
America’s homelessness; his 
approach is more Beckettesque. 
And the staging doesn't lack gritty 
performances from such depend- 
able Trinity veterans as Peter 
Gerety, Timothy Crowe, Bill 
Damkoehler, and Allen Oliver. But 
still, The Lower Depths is hard to 
crawl out of. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through April 14. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday 
and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. Tix $22 to $30; discounts for 
students and seniors. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’'s Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Circle Critics’ Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
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get a kick out of the sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for 
students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 

OURSELVES ALONE. Boston 
premiere of Ann Devlin's powerful 
play about three women trying to 
overcome political and personal 
crises in Northern Ireland. At the 
Back Alley Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (491- 
8166), through April 6. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $15; discount for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

RECKLESS. Lindsay Crouse stars 
in Craig (Prelude to a Kiss) 
Lucas's absurdist comedy about a 
happy housewife who learns on 
Christmas Eve that her husband 
has taken out a contract on her 
life. Escaping at the last minute, 
this Alice in Winterland embarks 
on a series of strange adventures, 
marked by random violence and 
spontaneous acts of generosity, 
that lead eventually toward self 
discovery. The play's oft-frenetic 
events are presented in a manner 
that’s at once hilariously upbeat, 
matter-of-fact, and heartbreaking. 
And under Leonard Foglia’s direc- 
tion, the production hurtles as it 
should, without being afraid to 
stop and savor the absurd detail. 
As heroine Rachel, Crouse gives a 
performance that's warm enough, 
and bespeaks a sufficiently daffy 
intelligence; to lay to rest the ice- 
princess image fostered by some 
of her film roles. And Anne Scurria 
gives a bravura performance as a 
series of shrinks in dire need of 
their own services. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), through 
March 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $22 
to $30; discounts for students and 
seniors. Lucas's absurdist antics 
are also served up by Emerson 
Stage at the Brimmer Street 
Studio Theatre, 69 Brimmer 
Street, Boston (578-8785), 
through April 6. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 
day. Tix $8; $6 for students and 
seniors. 

SCAPIN. Andrei Beigrader directs 
(and adapted with Shelley Berc, 
his collaborator on the brilliant 
Rameau’s Nephew) a new version 
of Moliere's farce about an irre- 
pressible maker of mischief. At the 
Yale Repertory Theatre, 222 York 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
(203-432-1234), through April 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $19 
to $26; discounts for students and 
seniors: 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

STEEL. World premiere of a new 
musical by award-winning poet 
and playwright Derek Walcott, with 
music by Galt MacDermot, the 
composer of Hair. The play “traces 
the evolution of steel bands on the 
island of Trinidad, where Calypso 
music evolved as a distinctive 
style providing Trinidadians with a 
powerful cultural identity.” Part of 
the American Repertory Theatre's 





New Stages 1991, presented at 
the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), April 3 through 21. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $17 to 
$31; discounts for seniors. (See 
story in this issue.) 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Robert 
Harling’s much-revived tale of 
Southern female bonding with hair 
spray. At the Nickerson Theatre, 
30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through May 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$15 to $18. 

SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER. 
Academy Award winner Kim 
Hunter stars with Joanna Going 
(of NBC's prime-time Dark 
Shadows) in Tennessee Williams's 
flamboyantly macabre tale of sex- 
ual repression, death worship, and 
brain surgery. The evening also 
includes a dramatization of 
Williams's short story “The Field of 
Blue Children,” by StageWest 
artistic director Eric Hill. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, 
Springfield (413-781-2340), 
through April 21. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday 
and on Sunday and at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $28; discounts for students, 
seniors, and groups. 

SUGAR HILL. This Harlem 
Renaissance drama by local play- 
wrights Amy Ansara and Robert C. 
Johnson Jr. exercises its political 
concerns with the exuberant spirit 
and free-form musicality of the 
1920s nightclub that is its setting. 
Yet the play is a serious and intelli- 
gent riff on things as uncomfort- 
able as white appropriation of 
black talents, and the precarious 
relationship between patrons and 
artists of any color. The Karibu 
Productions staging is handsome; 
director William Electric Black 
fields an able ensemble of actors 
who are at their best during the 
script’s quieter moments. Pre- 
sented by Karibu Productions and 
the Boston Center for the Arts at 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (859- 
0140), through April 7. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $15; discounts 
for students and seniors. 

WHAT THE BUTLER SAW. The 
House of Borax returns with a fine 
production of the last work of the 
company’s favorite playwright, Joe 
Orton. This anarchic farce takes 
place in a mental asylum gone 
dotty, and the company has 
learned the secret of doing farce, 
which is playing it straight. At the 
Haggus Theatre Corner, corner of 
Malden and Albany Streets, the 
South End, Boston (524-3157), 
through April 6. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Requested donation, $5. 

WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN. A 
Student production, but a rare and 
wonderful chance to see a ne- 
glected masterpiece by Jacobean 
dramatist Thomas (The Change- 
ling) Middleton. Considered one of 
his finest dramas, the somber tale 
chronicles the destruction of an 
eloping couple's fairy-tale dreams. 
The script boasts an ironic treat- 
ment of sexuality and a steamy 
vision of society in decay that 
have impressed such contempo- 
rary British playwrights as Edward 
Bond, Peter Barnes, and Howard 
Barker, all of whom have written 
adaptations of Middleton's plays. 
Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre's Institute for 
Advanced Theatre Training at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through March 29. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Friday. Tix $7; $5 for 
students and seniors. 


Ferformmg Arts 


*...accomplished and handsome...tt 
wos wan end to resist getting 
cought up in the cast’s excitement.” 
The Boston Globe 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


OPERA THEATER 
Carlisle Floyd's 


SuUSANNAH 


John Moriarty, conductor 
James Robinson, director 


April 4, 5, & 6 at 8 p.m. 


April 7 at 3 p.m. 


Emerson Majestic Theatre 
219 Tremont Street 


Tickets: $10 1, $5 students 
- selon Kroicble at “po p 


call (617) 262-1120. 





For a shot at 
your big break, 
see the Phoenix’s 
Classified 
AUDITIONS. 


267-1234 








welcomes 
choreographer / dancer 


Talk with films 


Free and open to public. 
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The Learning From Performers Program 
at Harvard and Radcliffe 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 
1990-91 Ruth Page Visiting Artist 


Wednesday, April 3, 4:30pm 
Radcliffe Dance Center, Radcliffe Yard 
10 Garden Street, Cambridge. 





YOUR ARTS AND 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


Ongoi 
Beets Baked Theater 


Contemporary 
Insanity 


THEATER e 
Now through March 31 
Huntington Theater 


Triangle Theater 


Beyond Therapy 


VISIT US AT FANEUIL 
HALL 723-5181 


BOSTK also sells —— 






















on Premiere of 


SECOND HAND DANCE CO. 


. “aesthetically pleasing, creatively ingenious, 
and very, very funny." -7he ass. Gazette 


April 4-6 8pm 
Suffolk University's C. Walsh Theatre 
55 Temple Street, Boston 
Tickets: $12 


CHARGE TICKETS AT 1-800-382-8080 


Tickets can be purchased at Ticketron outlets, Bostix in 
Fanueil Hall and Out of Town Tickets in Harvard Square. 
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Eventworks 1991 
Presents 


q Negativland - Video Premiere ! 











at the BFVF, Friday March 29th, 8pm 

as Damaged - Premiere ! 
A multi-media Theater, with Kate Redmond 
— am and Jo Swanson, “Goes beyond Agitprop” 


April 4, 5, 6, 7, 8pm- 









*All Eventworks events located at Longwood Theater, 
on the corner of 364 Brookline and Longwood 
Avenues, next to Beth Israel Hospital. 


Ticketmaster 931-2000 Information 731-2040 


















AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


STEEL=--— 


by Derek Walcott music by Galt MacDermott 
-camcbigisacasais 




















pulse of the stool drum is the inspiration 
Platt cokaboraon 


ae tguiohed corposer acon (Omer tihelth 
Steel explodes with | 
Caribbean Coir. light, and sound! 


Presented in association with the American Music Theatre Festval. Funding provided by the Lie 
Digest Fund, The Fund for the Arts, the Rocketelier Foundation, the Ford Foundaton. 


Tickets: 64 Brattle St. - Cambridge - 547-8300 
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re TUES SHOW TIMES 
te vied NW 11:00 7:30 
Fri April 12 7:00 
Sot April 13 (12:30 4.00 
Sun April 14 12:30 400 
Tickets om iis 3 Stn asd 
Tues April 16 1:00 No Show 
sale now! Welagril? 100 10" 
Thur April 18 1:00 7:30 
Fri April 19 1:00 7:30" 
Sat April 20 12:30 4:00 
52 Performances oly ie = 
Mon April 22. No Shows 
e P 
- Tues April 23 No Shows 
April 11 - May 120 weir wie 
Thur April 25 11:00 730 
Fri April 26 11:00 7:30 
Sat April 27 12:30 4:00 
Tickets ie oe | 
Mon April 29 11:00 
S$ ] 0 - $25 Tues April 30 No Shows 
Wed May | 11:00°° 7:30 
The Big Apple Circus is o Not For Thur May 2 11:00 7:30 
Profit Performing Arts Organization Fri May 3 11:00 7:0 
Sat May 4 12:30 4:00 















TOWER RECOROS 0000 Viena TOW 
SELECT FLAGSHIP ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE 
i Cats fon-rix 

















New location 















Dance Umbrella is funded in part by the Massachusetts Cultural Council, the New 
England Foundation for the Arts, and the National Endowment for the Arts. 





EDIC /Marine Industrial Park off Northern Ave., Boston 


Plenty of low cost parking nearby 
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for Moderns’ Undercover Song of the Week (at 8:35pm} 
ROBYN HITCHCOCK - KUNG FU FIGHTING 
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Toots Thielemans 


*xxx Toots Thielemans, FOOT- 
PRINTS (EmArcy). Making a jazz 
record that comes across as dis- 
tinctive is a tough job, especially 
these days, when many younger 
players are still trying to find their 
personalities. So this quartet date 
by the 68-year-old Belgian har- 
monica player sticks out, and not 
just because of the uncommon 
sound of his instrument. It’s got 
more to do with the luxurious and 
lyrical way Thielemans treats his 
melodic material. 

Like Jim Hall — Toots is also a 
guitarist — he nurtures the devel- 
opment of his themes, cushioning 
their segues, caressing their 
phrases. And because of the for- 
mal variation of the tracks — a 
solo blues piece here, some 
whistling and guitar there, original 
compositions as well as Wayne 
Shorter, Tadd Dameron, Erik Satie 
— the music flows. Of course hav- 
ing a rhythm section of Mulgrew 
Miller, Rufus Reid, and Louis Nash 
doesn't hurt. | did say luxurious, 
didn’t |? 


” ~~ 


— Jim Macnie 


** Mulgrew Miller, FROM DAY 
TO DAY (Landmark). Despite its 
collective spirit of cooperation and 
general agreement on fundamen- 
tal approach, pianist Miller's fifth 
Landmark album is solid but not 
particularly inspired. He builds with 
by-now-familiar hard bop material: 
down-home blues, bop phrasing, 
and modality. For detailing, he 
adds touches of McCoy Tyner’s 
two-handed power, Wynton 
Kelley's elegance and effortless 
drive, and Bill Evans’s colora- 
tions. 

For all the tried-and-true formu- 
las found in his music, he is, how- 
ever, an assured architect with a 
style all his own. He finds his own 
way through “What a Difference a 
Day Makes,” though he makes ref- 
erence to the Kelley version. And 
if he paints “From Day to Day” in 
Bill Evans hues, his world is not as 
private; this is music that reaches 
out to you. He’s got a confident 
touch, all grace and latent power, 
which lets you know each note is 
exactly where he wants it. Bassist 
Robert Hurst and drummer Kenny 
Washington buttress Miller's 
designs with a kindred sense of 
certainty and shared concern for 
creativity within tradition. 

— Ed Hazell 


***1/2 Milton Nascimento, 
TXAI, (Columbia). Above, the free 
flight of Nascimento’s legendary 
falsetto. Below, the staccato of a 
Brazilian Indian tongue. So opens 
TXAI (pronounced “chai,” Kaxi- 
nawa for “companion”), Nasci- 
mento’s ode to his country’s 
besieged rain forest. Nascimento 
builds soundscapes around the 
chants, cries, and rhythms of 
Amazon dwellers. His trademarks 
are all here: lighter-than-air guitar, 
orchestrated percussion, melan- 
choly lyricism, folk simplicity, jazz 
sophistication, and a vast, effort- 
less vocal range, from the birdlike 
falsetto of the opening to the thick, 
lustrous baritone of the title track. 
Nothing is predictable; nothing 
lasts for long. Listening, you get 
the sense of floating down a river 
past scenes of primal beauty and 


* 


im Sad 


timeless mystery. There is the obli- 
gatory romantic ballad, “Yanomami 
e Nos (Pacto de Vida),” 
(“Yanomami and Us — Pact of 
Life") — oh, so gushy! But the best 
tracks are extraordinary. “A 
Terceira Margem do Rio” (“The 
Third Edge of the River”) juxtapos- 
es a chant melody with a slinky, 
rock feel. The horns pick up the 
chant and answer it with a ripping 
counter line that gives a third, 
completing rhythmic level. Too 
romantic for rock and roll, and too 
complex for New Age ballads, 
Nascimento cuts his own path 
through the world-pop jungle. For 
those up to the trek, it’s a rich one. 
— Banning Eyre 
(Milton Nascimento will perform 
at the Berklee Performance 
Center on Sunday, April 7.) 


xxx Jack Frost, JACK FROST 
(Arista). Jack Frost is the brain- 
child of Church principal singer/ 
songwriter Steve Kilbey and fellow 
Aussie Grant McLennan. The 
record’s stark folk pop draws pri- 
marily from McLennan's work with 
the late Go-Betweens and the qui- 
eter, more reflective side of 
Kilbey’s writing with the Church, 
especially in its ethereal, some- 
times surreal, overtones (“Every 
Hour God Sends,” “Number 
Eleven,” “Even As We Speak”). 
Although Jack Frost is heavy 
on atmosphere, it’s not stilted. Its 
unaffected, direct arrangements 
only emphasize its eerieness and 
beauty, from “Birdowner (As Seen 
on TV)” and “Civil War Lament” to 
“Ramble” and “Thought That | Was 
over You” and the dark waltz 
“Everything Takes Forever.” 
— Karen Schiosberg 


**x1/2 Royal Crescent Mob, 
MIDNIGHT ROSE’S (Sire/Warn- 
er). Back in the days before it 
became fashionable for college- 
radio-type dudes to stir funk into 
their guitar grunge, there was 
Royal Crescent Mob — Aerosmith 
and AC/DC tag-teamed against 
James Brown and the Ohio 
Players, with some memorable 
collisions. Their 1986 album 
Omerta was one of the decade's 
best. Following a disastrous big- 
label debut two years ago, they've 
regained their bearings somewhat. 

The prevailing foundation this 
time seems to be early-'70s- 
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Stones funk, for better (the bright 
and outward “Pretty Good Life”) 
and for worse (the monotony of 
“Ramblin’ "). But the best mo- 
ments come from elsewhere: the 
hypnotic acid/funk trance of “Mt. 
Everest,” the high-tensile Aero- 
smith “Back in the Saddle” feel 
beneath ‘i'm Sayin’,” the 
“Watching the Detectives” sus- 
pense of “Drunkard’s Nose,” the 
updated Sly Stone percolation of 
“Konk.” If you want to be simplistic 
about it and say they've grown up 
or matured or something, go 
ahead; you wouldn't be far off the 
mark. 


— Fran Fried 


**x1/2 Beggars and Thieves, 
BEGGARS AND THIEVES (At- 
lantic). From the layered back-up 
vocals of “No More Broken 
Dreams” to the Bonham-esque 
drum sequences of “Billy Knows 
Better,” Beggars and Thieves cap- 
ture and contain the energy of 
their biggest influences, Led 
Zeppelin and Humbie Pie. There 
are other reflections of late-'70s 
hard pop here, especially the 
catchy phrasing and memorable 
hooks of Foreigner and Bad 
Company. Lyrics avoid childish, 
sexual, bad-boy image-mongering 
and focus instead on the hassles 
of being a struggling musician in 
New York City. 

Metal lovers will worship the 
heavy hitting drum patterns on 
“Loves a Bitch”; dance fans will 
flutter about to “No More Broken 
Dreams.” Guitarist Ronnie Man- 
cuso strums out no-nonsense 
bluesy guitar tracks with an obvi- 
ous attention to detail, but he 
shines brightest as a songwriter. 
These tunes stick to your cerebel- 
lum like glue. 

— Vicki-lynn Seebacher 


*xx Young Black Teenagers, 
YOUNG. BLACK TEENAGERS 
(MCA). The hype spin is about 
how YBT are really a bunch of 
white kids, but what's the differ- 
ence? Here are superfast raps, 
intricately tricked-up samples, and 
a rebel/existentialist approach to 
boy-meets-girl or kids versus par- 
ents. It's an ideal punk-rap fusion. 
And if the hardcore first phase 
of punk is as bygone in 1991 as 
Hendrixed heavy metal was in 
1972 (when rap idol George 
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Clinton created Funkadelic as a 
funk/metal alliance that failed), 
YBT may catch fans of the metal- 
loid punk variant called industrial 
music. The speed-riffed noise 
bursts of “Loud and Hard To Hit” 
are as intricate and unmelodic as 
anything Ministry are up to. There 
are two multi-tracked venom raps 
against one’s bedroom TV set. 
“Traci” inflicts every hurt a boy 
who's embarrassed about being in 
love can fling at a girl; “To My 
Donna” flings every sexy come-on 
a boy who's only gaming thinks it's 
hip to say. Plus, there’s an almost 
music-less doo-rap and a song- 
length sample of Jimmy Castor’s 
legendary “E-man Boogie.” All of 
which speak the gee-tar jangle 
dialect of alternative radio even 
though they’re transposed down to 
groove level for funk’s sake. 

— Michael Freedberg 


CLASSICAL 


*k*xx* The Budapest String 
Quartet, Benny Goodman, 
MOZART: STRING QUARTETS 
NOS. 19 AND 20 and CLARINET 
QUINTET (EMI References). 
*&k*k* THE ORIGINAL BUDA- 
PEST STRING QUARTET (Nov- 
ello). Although the Budapest 
Quartet were probably the best- 
loved string quartet of the century, 
most of their best recordings have 
been out of print for years. But as 
their famous Beethoven series 
recorded in the 1950s at the 
Library of Congress (on the 
Library's great Stradivaris) lan- 
guishes in the vaults, some of their 
earlier recordings are creeping 
back into print. 

The Budapest were formed in 
1916 by four members of the 
Budapest Opera orchestra. By 
1926, when the quartet started 
recording, the personnel had 
already begun to change. So the 
selections on the British Novello 
label of recordings made between 
1926 and 1928 (Schubert's Death 
and the Maiden, Dvorak's Ameri- 
can, the heavenly Nocturne from 
Borodin's Second Quartet, and 
movements by Mendelssohn and 
Tchaikovsky) are not literally by 
the “original” Budapest group. But 
they contain the most refined 
quartet playing I've ever heard. 

By 1936, the four original Hun- 
garians had all been replaced by 
Russians: David Roisman, who 
continued to play the original first 
violinist’s violin, violist Boris Kroyt; 
and the two Schneider brothers, 
violinist Alexander and cellist 
Mischa. With them, the Budapest 
developed a more dramatic style 
with a richer, more incisive sound. 
At the end, there were problems 
with intonation and balance, and 
some of the their stereo LPs were 
unsympathetically recorded. They 
stopped recording in 1966 and dis- 
banded a year later. 

The performances on the EMI 
Mozart disc, however, show them 
at the height of their powers. 
Included is one of their great 
curiosities: the Mozart Clarinet 
Quintet recorded in 1938 with 
Benny Goodman. It was Good- 
man's first classical record, and 
like many non-classical musicians 
playing classical music, he seems 
too worried about perfection to 
enter the music in a really imagi- 
native or expressive way. On the 
other hand, the two great Mozart 
quartets on this disc, the Dis- 
sonant (1932) and the Hoffmeister 
(1934), are sublime lessons in 
what chamber music ought to 
sound like. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Fanny and Ale 


Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out. 


These listings run from Mar. 29 through 
Apr. 5. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

ll: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

lil: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7:15, 9:40 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

|: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:50 

il: The Grifters: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

iit: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:45, 8:30 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30 (except Sat.), 9:40; Fri. Sat., 
midnight 

ll: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 5, 
7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ill: Class Action: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: The Doors: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 10 

ll: Career Opportunities: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ll: The Field: through Thurs., 4:40, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Ill: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
10:20 a.m. (except Sun.), 1:10, 4:10, 7:10, 
10 

IV: Green Card: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m. (except Sun.), 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: He Said, She Said: through Thurs., 
10:15 a.m. (except. Sun.), 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

VI: Awakenings: through Thurs., 10 a.m. 
(except Sun.), 2:30, 7:15; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
Vil: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
10 a.m. (except Sun.), 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:35, 10:05 

Vill: The Neverending Story Il: through 
Thurs., 10:20 a.m. (except Sun.), 12:30, 
2:40 

IX: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 10:45 
a.m. (except Sun.), 12:50, 2:50 

X: Home Alone: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m. (except Sun.), 12:45, 3, 5:15 

Xl: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 4:30, 
7:15, 10:10 

Xil: Hamlet: through Thurs., 10 a.m. 
(except Sun.), 1,4, 7, 10 

Xill: My Heroes Have Always Been 
Cowboys: through Thurs., 9; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

XIV: Reversal of Fortune: through 
Thurs., 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

XV: Misery: through Thurs., 12:15, 5, 
9:40 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

1: Ju Dou: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat. 11:45 

ll: Superstar: The Life and Times of 
Andy Warhol: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat. 11:30 


xander, at the Harvard Film Archive 






ill: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat. midnight 

IV: Iron & Silk: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat. midnight 

V: Ay, Carmelal: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat. midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|; If Looks Could Kill: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; (no 7:20 show Sat.) 

ll: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:10 

ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:05, 7, 9:40 

IV: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 10 

V: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4, 7:10, 9:50 

Sneak Preview: Defending Your Life: 
Sat., 7:20 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

I: The Doors: through Thurs. Call for 
times, 

ll: Class Action: Sat., Sun. Call for times. 
lll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: The Hard Way: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Vi: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for Times 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

1; 1900 — Part 1: through Thurs., 6:45; 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 3:30; Sat, Sun., 12:45 

Il. 1900 — Part 2: through Thurs., 9:30; 
Tues., Thurs., 3:30; Sat., Sun., 3:30 

ill: The British Animation Invasion: 
through Thurs., 2:55, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun., 12:40 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Nosferatu: Fri., 5, 8; Sat., 2:30, 6, 9:30 
Vampyr: Fri., 3:30, 6:20, 9:20 

You Only Live Twice: Fri., midnight 
Nosferatu the Vampyre: Sat., 4, 7:30 
How Green Was My Valley: Sat., noon 
Red Headed Woman: Sun., 1:30, 4:40, 8 
Platinum Blonde: Sun., 2:50, 6:10, 9:30 
The Big Clock: Mon., 4:45, 8 

The Narrow Margin: Mon., 3:30, 6:30, 
9:45 

The Countess: Tues., 7:45 

The Tigress: Tues., 9:50 

The Last Metro: Wed., 7:20 

Mephisto: Wed., 4:45, 9:45 

The Last : Thurs., 5, 8 
National Gay and Lesbian 1991 Film 
Tour: Series opens Fri. the 5th at 7 p.m. 
with Comrades In Arms, Flames of 
Passion, Because the Dawn, Nocturne, 
and Pink Narcissus 

FRESH POND MALL, (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

ll; Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 1, 
5:30, 10:10 

ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 10 

IV: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

V: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 3:15, 
7:30 

Vi: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1, 3:10 
Vil: The Grifters: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10 

Vill: Long Walk Home: through Thurs., 
12:20, 2:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 

IX: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 





X: Career Opportunities: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:15 

Xl: Awakenings: through Thurs., 5:10, 
7:30, 9:50 

Xil: Class Action: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3, 5:10, 7:30,9:50 — 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: Alice: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:10 a.m. 

i: Ju Dou: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ill: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:50, 7:20, 9:50 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:45, 7, 10:15 

V: The Doors: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 12:10 am. 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Gullty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Brazil: Fri., Sat., 7 

Blade Runner: Fri., Sat., 9:30; Sat. mat., 
4:45 

Sid & Nancy: Sun.-Wed., 7 

Drugstore Cowboy: Sun.-Wed., 9; Sun. 
mat., 5:10 

Amadeus: Thurs., Fri. the 5th, 7 
Dangerous Liaisons: Thurs., Fri. the Sth, 
9:50 





ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

I: Scenes from a Mall: through Thurs., 5, 
7:25, 9:10; Sat., Sun. mat., 1:15, 3:10 

ll: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
4:30, 7, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

ill: Green Card: through Thurs., 7:10 

IV: Once Around: through Thurs., 4:45, 
7:15, 9:25 

V: The Nasty Girl: through Thurs., 9:15 
Vi: White Fang: through Thurs., 4:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:30 

Vil: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 4:40, 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:20 
Vill: King Ralph: Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 
2:20 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Alice: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:15, 9:30 

The Godfather, Part Ill: Mon.-Wed., 7:15 
Awakenings: Thurs., Fri. the 5th: 4:30, 7, 
9:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Class Action: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:55 

li: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:40, 7:20, 9:40 

ill: The Doors: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:30, 7, 9:45 

IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
7:10, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

I: Class Action: through Sat., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:30, 9:50 

ll: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4, 7, 9:40 

lll; Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:25, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 9:30 

V: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Vi: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:05 


Vil: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 5, 
720, 9:50 

Vili: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:30 (no 7:10 show Sat.) 
Sneak Preview: Defending Your Life: 
Sat., 7:10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
4:20, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:20 

ll: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 5:25, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:15 

ill: The Doors: through Thurs., 4:35, 7:10, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:25 

hi: : through Thurs., 1, 3 

ill: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 7:20, 9:45 

IV: If Looks Could Kill: through Thurs., 5, 
7:30, 9:35 

V: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:45, 7:10, 9:15 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: The Doors: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:40, 7, 9:15; 
Fri., Sat., 11 

Ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:35, 4:05, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

IV: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1, 3:30, 7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 a.m. 

V: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1:25, 
3:15, 5:10 

Vi: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:50, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 
a.m. 

Vil: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat., 11:30 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 


|: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8 

ll: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Sat., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:25, 9:30 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll: The Long Walk Home: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Il: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: if Looks Could Kill: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: The Hard Way: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Shipwrecked: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xi: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xi: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xill: Awakenings: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XIV: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Sneak Preview: Defending Your Life: 
Saturday. Call for time. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 5, 
7:25, 9:50 

ll: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 5, 
7:50, 10 

Ill: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 
7:20, 9:45 

IV: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1, 3 

V: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4:50, 7:30, 9:55 

Vi: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 7:15, 9:35 

Vil: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 1, 
2:20 

Vill: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 9:40 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 12 noon, 2:15, 4:30, 7, 9 
ll: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 

lit: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:15, 7:30, 9:55 

IV: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5, 7:30, 9:30 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 

65 Main St. 

Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30 

LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass Ave 

|: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 7; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3:30 

ll: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30 

iti: Awakenings: through Thurs., 9:30 

IV: White Fang: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 
3:30 

MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

|: Guilty by Suspicion: Fri., 9:30; Sat., 4, 
9:30; Sun., 7; Mon.-Thurs., 6:15 

i: Hamlet: Fri., 7, 9:30; Sat., 4, 7, 9:30; 
Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

ill: If Looks Could Kill: Fri., Sat., 7; Sun., 
4; Mon.-Thurs., 6:15 

IV: Awakenings: Fri., 7, 9:30; Sat., 4, 7, 
9:30; Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

1: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:05, 5:05, 7:30 (except Sat.), 10; Fri., 
ll: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ili: The Doors: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 am. 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

Vi: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

For All Mankind: Fri., 7, 9; Sat., 7, 9:15; 
Sun.-Wed., 8 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10 

ll: The Long Walk Home: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:10, 4:05, 6, 8, 9:50 

lll: The Grifters: through Thurs., 3:15, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:45 

IV: The Nasty Girl: through Thurs., 5, 
7:05 

V: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4,7 

Vi: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
2:45 

Vil: The Rescuers Down Under: Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:35 

Vill: White Fang: through Thurs., 1:10 

IX: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 9 

X: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4:15, 7:10, 9:40 

XI: Alice: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:50, 9:45 
Xi: Awakenings: through Thurs., 9:25 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

I: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7, 9:20 

ll: If Looks Could Kill: through Thurs., 1, 
9:30 

Ii: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:20, 7:10, 9:30 
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IV: Reversal of Fortune: 2:50, 5:10, 7:20 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs. 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:30 

ll: Guilty by Suspicion: through 
Thursday, 7:05, 9:40; Mon.-Thurs. mats., 
11:40 a.m., 2, 4:35 

iil: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

IV: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 10:05 
V: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7:15, 9:35 
Vi: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 11:20 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 

Vil: Shipwrecked: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:35 

Vill: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:35; Mon.-Thurs. mats. 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:40 

IX: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
11:25 a.m., 3,7 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll: If Looks Could Kill: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Ill: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: The Hard Way: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Shipwrecked: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: The Doors: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XI: Class Action: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XII; Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xlll: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XIV: The Godfather Part Ill: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

XV: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XVI: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:10; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:10, 
5:10 

ll: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 9:30; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30 

iil: Awakenings: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

IV: New Jack City: through Thurs., 7:30; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 4 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 
0045) 

Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 7, 9; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:05, 2, 4:15 

ll: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
7, 9:20; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

i: Shipwrecked: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
12, 2,4 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:15 

V: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
7, 9:10 

Vi: Look Who's Talking Too: Fri., Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12, 2, 4 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 9:35; 
Fri., Sat., 11:30 

ll: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

lll: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

IV: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

V: New Jack City: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:40, 4:50, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Vi: The Doors: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40 
Vil: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 12:55, 
2:50, 4:45 

Vill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

IX: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 10:10; Fri., 
Sat., 12:10 am. 

X: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:45, 8:30 

Xl: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:05, 5:10 

Xil: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 9:45; 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xill: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

XIV: The Five Heartbeats: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 4:25, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 
(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 

Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:30 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

I: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
7, 9:30 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 7:15, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1,3,5 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

1: Career Opportunities: through Sat., 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15 

ll: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 4:45 

lll: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:45; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4:15 

IV: Shipwrecked: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
2:45 


V: Class Action: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:45 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

li: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

lil: The Doors: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: The Hard Way: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Class Action: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Sneak preview: Defending Your Life: 
Saturday. Call for time. 


FILM SPECIALS 


AVANT-GARDE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL (353-3565), Boston University, 
George Sherman Union Conference 
Auditorium, 775 Comm Ave., Boston. 
Mon.: Tauw (Senegal, 27 min.), and 
Breathless (France, 90 min.). Tues.: /kuru 
(Japan, 140 min.). Screenings begin at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets $4. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 328), Copley Square, Boston. A trib- 
ute to Leonard Bernstein and Aaron 
Copland continues Mon.: at 6 p.m., 
Copland Portrait, and at 6:30, Of Mice 
and Men (1939). Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of war films begins 
Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., A// Quiet on the 
Western Front. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. “This 
Land Was Ours: Film Images of Native 
Americans” begins Fri. the 5th: Nanook 
of the North (1922, 55 min.), and Arthur 
Penn Films “Little Big Man” (30 min.). 
Admission $3.50; 10-film series pass, $25. 
CONNOLLY BRANCH LIBRARY, 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Seniors’ film 
series continues Fri.: American Short 
Story Series: The Jolly Corner (43 min.). 
Free. 

EARTHWATCH (926-8200 Ext. 134), 680 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. “Film, Food, 
and the Future” series presents two films 
depicting Eskimo life and how it has 
changed. A native Eskimo meal will be 
served after screenings. Tues.: at 6:30 
p.m., From the First People and In lirgu's 
Time. Program cost is $17; call for details. 
EMERSON COLLEGE presents films at 
Zero Marlborough St., Boston. Boston 
premiere of 1991 Ann Arbor Film Festival 
screens at 7:30 p.m. Wed.: Part |, and 
Thurs.: Part ll. Admission $4; $2 for 
Emerson students; call 578-8855. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Arab Filmmak- 
ers in France” series begins Fri. the 5th: 
at 8 p.m., Baton Rouge (1985), in French 
with subtitles. Admission $4, $3 for mem- 
bers. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. “Human Rights 
and Cinema” series continues Mon.: 
Sanctuary (USA, 1986, 26 min.), and 
Witness to Apartheid (South Africa, 1986, 
56 min.). “Oneiric Cinema” series contin- 
ues Tues.: at 5:30 and 9 p.m., Fanny and 
Alexander. “Italian Cinema” series contin- 
ues Wed.: The Innocent (1976). “Shifting 
the Spectacle: Women, Film, and Politics,” 
weekend series begins Thurs: at 7 p.m., 
Frankfurt Ballet Dramaturg Heidi Gilpin 
introduces choreographer Pina Bausch's 
first feature-length film, Lament of the 
Empress. Fri. the 5th: at 7 p.m., Toute 
une nuit (Belgium, 1982), and, at 9 p.m., 
Journeys from Berlin/1971 (USA, Great 
Britain, West Germany, 1980). Screenings 
begin at 5:30 and 8 p.m., except as noted. 
Admission $4, $6 for double features (dis- 
counts for students, seniors, and children). 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN (495-4731), Piper Auditorium, 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Student Forum film Series opens Fri. the 
5th: at 7 p.m., Russ Meyer's Faster 
Pussycat. . . Kill! Kill, and, at 9 p.m., Lina 
Wertmiiller's Love and Anarchy. Admis- 
sion $5, free for GSD students. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Room 309, 
Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., /usions by 
Julie Dash, Fee/ the Fear and Who Do 
You Think You Are? by Mary Fillippo, Two 
Lies by Pam Tom, My Mother Thought 
She Was Audrey Hepburn by Sharon Jue. 
Admission $3, free with MassArt ID. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(253-4861), Black Student Union Lounge, 
Walker, Room 50-105, 142 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Fri. the 5th: at 7 p.m., Zoot 
Suit, a depiction of a 1942 gang murder 
trial. Free. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “Films 
of Arturo Ripstein” continues Fri.: at 5:45 
p.m., /n for Life (1978), and, at 7:40 p.m., 
The Realm of Fortune (1985). Fri. the 
5th: at 6 p.m.,7he Place Without Limits 
(1977). Films are screened in the Remis 
Auditorium. Admission $5, $4.50 for MFA 
members, students, and seniors, except 
as noted. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St, Wellesley. 
Series of films by French director Jacques 
Tati begins Thurs.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., 
Jour de féte (1949), in French with subti- 
tles. Showing with the Laure! and Hardy 
short “Night Owls.” Free. 
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y2 be NE AWARD WINNERS! 


ustor LHE FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION 


Meet animator Derek Lamb and see his Oscar winning film “Every Child” 
i 5 & 6 evening er only. 
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“..YOU'LL BE STUNNED, WOWED, SHELL-SHOCKED.” 


—John Anderson, NEW YORK NEWSDAY 


“BETTER THAN THE FIRST.” - 


David Sheehan, KNBC TV 

Dan Bennett; SAN DIEGO BLADE CITIZEN 

Frank Swertiow; THEA: DAILY NEWS 

Bill Royce, THE ARSENIO HALL ‘SHOW 
Jeanne Wolf, A CURRENT AFFAIR 

Desson Howe. THE WASHINGTON POST 











“ALL THE CREATURES ARE WOND- 
ROUS...CERTAINLY GOOD FUN!” 


Matthew Gilbert. BOSTON GLOBE 












“MOVE OVER SUPERMAN 
THE SULTANS OF THE SEWER 
ARE BACK.” 


Frank Swertiow, THE L.A. DAILY NEWS 
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LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


COPLEY PLACE 


100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON 
266-1300 
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CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


566-4040 
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286-1660 326-4955 933-5330 628-7000 777-2555 | $93-2100 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS THE AMERICAN PREMIERE 
OF THE COMPLETELY RESTORED UNCUT MASTERWORK 


1900 


A FILM BY. 
BERNARDO 
BERTOLUCGI 


ROBERT DENIRO GERARD DEPARDIEU DOMINIQUE SANDA 
DONALD SUTHERLAND BURT LANCASTER 


ALBERTO GRIMALDI PRESENTS A FILM BY BERNARDO BERTOLUCCI “1900” 
ROBERT DE NIRO GERARD DEPARDIEU DOMINIQUE SANDA 

AND IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER: FRANCESCA BERTINI LAURA BETTI WERNER BRUHNS 

STEFANIA CASINI STERLING HAYDEN ANNA HENKEL ELLEN SCHWIERS ALIDA VALLI 
ROMOLO VALLIAND WITH STEFANIA SANDRELLI AND WITH DONALD SUTHERLAND 

AND WITH BURT LANCASTER 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY VITTORIO STORARO [A.1L.C) 

MUSIC BY ENNIO MORRICONE TECHNICOLOR® SCREENPLAY BY FRANCO ARCALLI 
GIUSEPPE BERTOLUCC! BERNARDO BERTOLUCCI PRODUCED BY ALBERTO GRIMALDI 
DIRECTED BY BERNARDO BERTOLUCCI —_-, 


5 Ci OWEN FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A PARAMQOUNT REL EASE 
NC-17) *¥ ADMITTED | (Ci) [cousy stereo] 
IN SELECTED THEATRES 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, MARCH 29TH [s0s" sroonune 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT - NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT TICKETS ACCEPTED 





COOLIDGE 
CORNER 


CALL THEATER FOR SHOWTIMES 








compiled by Charles Taylor 


Opens Friday April 5 at the Cheri and in the suburbs. 





a 
** ALICE (1990). A pastiche of 
old shtick from other, better 
Woody Allen movies plus the req- 
uisite borrowings from other, usu- 
ally better films and filmmakers. 
Mia Farrow is a mousy housewife 
cowed into complacency by 16 
years of marital fidelity to a stock- 
broker husband (William Hurt) who 
barely knows she exists. When 
she goes to a Chinese herbalist 
(the late Keye Luke) for back pain, 
he gives her a series of herbs that 
turn her into a jazz-savvy seduc- 
tress going after the saxophonist 
(Joe Mantegna) she's attracted to; 
they also make her invisible and 
summon up the spirit of her dead 
first love (Alec Baldwin). There’s 
little new, amusing, or necessary 
here — it's another bland dissec- 
tion of the rich and neurotic, even 
though Allen appears to get a 
huge kick out of the Fifth Avenue 
window displays he shows. 
Harvard Square, West Newton. 
*1/2 AMADEUS (1984). Peter 
Shaffer's popular play takes less 
interest-in what- actually made 
Mozart tick than in what the com- 
poser Gan tell middlebrows. about 
themselves. Thomas Hulce is a 
baby-faced, irreverent Amadeus, 
and F.Murray Abraham is Antonio 
Salieri, the workaday composer 
who (it’s maintained) murdered his 
gifted contemporary out of jeai- 
ousy. The movie features more of 
Mozart and his music than the 
play did, and less revenge melo- 
drama. But it's still claptrap — a 
pedestrian meditation on “genius” 
that invites audiences to appreci- 
ate Mozart's music the way Salieri 
did and then share Salieri's 
resentment at not being born with 
the same talent. Milos Forman 
directed. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent, 
**xAWAKENINGS (1990). Penny 
Marshall's film is based on Oliver 
Sacks's account of encephalitic 
mental patients awakened after 
decades with the help of a miracle 
drug; and at first it has a flaky 
charm and a fascination with the 
awkward synapses of the human 
brain. As Dr. Sayers (the character 
modeled on Sacks), Robin Wil- 
liams gives a wonderfully mature 
portrayal of compassion and 
befuddiement. Midway through, 
though, when Marshall begins to 
focus on the newly alert Leonard 
(Robert De Niro), the film turns 
into a life parable meant to make 
us appreciate our common luck. 
Had the film been true to the des- 
peration of Leonard's life, it 
wouldn't be poignant and light- 
hearted. It would be horrifying. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 
**&*x AY, CARMELA! (1991). 
Carlos Saura’s tale of a husband- 
and-wife vaudeville team who 
must act their way out of trouble 
from Franco's Nationalists during 
the Spanish Civil War plays like a 
grimmer version of Lubitsch’s To 
Be or Not To Be. Paulino (Andrés 
Pajares) is a glib, quick-thinking 
chameleon able to transform his 
material from Republican to 
Nationalist as the occasion suits. 
Carmela (Carmen Maura) is pre- 
sented as his moral superior, 
which is where the film runs into 
trouble. Saura wants us to see her 
as the one who refuses to corrupt 
her art to appease authorities, but 
he seems to forget that Paulino 
does it to save lives, his and the 
rest of his troupe. Saura does 
refuse to make the Fascists easy 
targets, and Maura, reining in her 
flamboyance to suit the film's pur- 
poses, has a number called “My 





Spain” that's passionate and 
heart-rending. Nickelodeon. 


BATON ROUGE (1985). Aigerian “ 


filmmaker Rachid-Bouchareb’s 
first feature about two Algerian 
immigrants who, inspired-by-tisten- 
ing to the Rolling Stones, head for 
Louisiana to find the American 
dream. French Library. 


+k KBERKELEY IN THE SIX- 


TIES (1990). Mark Kitcheil’s exhil- 
aratingly clear-headed, gloriously 
pluralistic documentary. glances 
back at the- raucous era it 
describes in.a tone. of ironic 
bemusement. You get the sénse 
that Kitchell and the dozen or so 
activists he interviews are still 
stirred and amazed by what they 
witnessed and what they made 
happen. The movie shows how a 
ground-breaking 1963 student 
demonstration gave birth to the 
Free Speech Movement, which in 
turn fed the anti-war movement, 
bringing together the politicos and 


the druggy, theatridal countercul- 


ture..ttalso shows frow the rousing 
idéalism of the protesters gave 
way to disenchantment, then to 
disruption, flirtation with revolution- 
ary rhetoric. The figures who 
Kitchell interviews — among.them, 
Bobby. Seale, Susan Griffin, 


Michael Rossman, and Jackie . 


Goldberg — galvanize the movie 
the way terrific actors galvanize 
fiction films, and their:stories are 
the equivalent of great dramatic 
scenes. Somerville Theatre. 

*x*x*xTHE BIG CLOCK (1948). 
This crackling film noir is the 
movie No Way Out was based on. 
Charles Laughton is the publishing 


magnate who murders his mis- . 


tress and then assigns ‘his top 
reporter to hunt down a bogus 
suspect. Lots of pace and atmo- 
sphere, and Laughton is terrific. 
With Maureen O'Sullivan and Elsa 
Lanchester; directed by John 
Farrow. Brattle. 

**1/2 BLADE RUNNER (1982). 
Ridley Scott's detective thriller, set 
in-21st-century Los Angeles, is an 
extraordinary visual achievement 
as sunny LA is turned into a 
nightscape of smoke, neon lights, 
Third World squalor, and retro-tech 
detritus. It's amazing to look at, but 
the story, adapted from the Philip 
K. Dick novel Do Androids Dream 
of Electric Sheep?, about a bounty 
hunter (Harrison Ford) called upon 
to “retire” four dangerous androids 
who have escaped to earth from 
an off-world colony, seems barely 
to have been thought out. Ford 
wanders through the picture as if 
he were waiting for Scott to direct 
him, and indeed Scott seems com- 
pletely caught up in his mammoth 
visual design. With Joanna 
Cassidy, Sean Young (appropri- 
ately cast as a robot who. believes 
herself to be human), and, memo- 
rably, Daryl Hannah as the murder- 
ous doll Pris. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

**kxBRAZIL (1985). Terry Gil- 
liam's manic fantasy may be the 
first visionary epic that’s also a no- 
holds-barred black comedy. Set in 
a vast, looming, Orwellian metro- 
polis “somewhere in the 20th cen- 
tury,” it's about a humble every- 
man (Jonathan Pryce), an anony- 
mous drone in the vast totalitarian 
machinery, who catches a glimpse 
of the girl of his dreams and 
accepts a post in the sinister 
Information Retrieval department 
to find out who she is. Gilliam’s 
Orwell-meets-Monty-Python visu- 
als are at once funny and spectac- 
ular, and though the picture 
doesn’t have much emotional grip, 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Defending Your Life (1991). The first:film Albert Brooks has written, directed, and 
starred in since Lost in America features him as a man who is killed on his birthday, only to wake up into a place 
called Judgment City,-where he has to defend his life before he.can ascend. Mery! Streep is the woman he 
meets, Rip Torn is the worker assigned to’ help Brooks prepare his case. Buck Henry and Lee Grant co-star. 
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-@ way-of maintaining her sanity. 
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it offers a bitingly ‘hilarious die of 
modern bureaucratic man clutch- 
ing at the last fragments of his 
identity. Running. Arts at the 
Arlington Regent.- 

THE BRITISH ANIMATION INVA- 
SION (1991): See review in this 
issue. Coolidge Corner. 


Cc 

**xCLASS ACTION (1991). Gene 
Hackman and Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio play two lawyers, a 
father and daughter, trying oppo- 
site sides of the case, and before 
the credits are over, you've been 
told everything the movie wants 
you to know about them. He’s a 
Kuntsler-esque figure fighting on 
behalf of the little guy; she’s pure 
yuppie bucking for partner in her 
corporate firm. We're meant to feel 
that though Hackman is onthe 
right side of the issue, his self- 
righteousness has made an 
enemy of his daughter; but the 
daughter is a spoiled brat, a 
lawyer who takes cases to settle 
old scores. and further her ambi- 
tions. And Hackman jis so warm, 
likable, and believable that he 
shows up Mastrantonio’s stiff a 
formance. What's more; though 
the case they're trying is, ly 
based on the lawsuit Brought 
against Ford for manufacturing the 
Pinto, the fate of that car's victims 
are relegated to the sidelines. The 
movie says more about corporate 
greed than was intended; Michael 
Apted.directs. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 

THE COUNTESS (1989). This 
Bulgarian film, set in the-tate ‘60s, 
follows a young woman who re- 
treats into drugs and madness as 







Directed by Peter ‘Popziatev. 
Brattle. ; 

*CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
(1990). Drab, inept, top-heavy, 
and entirely misguided, this ver- 
sion of the Edmond Rostand play, 
which is supposed to be about 
how little appearances count in 
comparison with wit, suffocates its 
source with photogenic “produc- 
tion values.” Director Jean-Paul 
Rappeneau, who adapted the play 
with Jean-Claude Carriére, swings 
the camera around, or misplaces 
it, so you either miss the point of 
scenes or can't get your bearings. 
And Gérard Depardieu is miscast. 
The qualities of past great 
Cyranos — José Ferrer, Chris- 
topher Plummer, Steve Martin — 
include sly high style, physical and 
vocal agility, speed and precision, 
not qualities you associate with 
Depardieu. Vincent Perez isn't bad 
as Christian, and in a few brief 
scenes as the baker Rageneau, 
Roland Bertin is tively and funny. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, 
West Newton. 


5 
*x*x*1/2 DANCES WITH 
WOLVES (1990). Kevin Costner’s 
ambitious directorial debut surges 
toward simplicity and wholeness, 
with a fundamental integrity and 
honesty. Costner plays a Union 
officer who, after being decorated 
as a hero, chooses the frontier for 
his assignment, where he and the 
Sioux Indians gingerly approach 
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one another, and he gradually 
succumbs to their way of life. 
Costner's vision of America at a 
crucial stage in its history is self- 
depreciating, serious, conflicted, 
and pure. He does burden the film 
with banal voice-over narration, 
and an overindulgence in specta- 
cle and landscape. But the flaws 
are subsumed by the film's sweep 
and bounty. With Mary McDonnell 
and the extraordinary Native 
American actors Graham Greene, 
Rodney A. Grant, and Tantoo 
Cardinal. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

**x*1/2 DANGEROUS LIAI- 
SONS (1988). Choderlos de 
Lacios's Les liaisons dangereuses 
is a wickedly funny novel that 
recounts the sexual machinations 
of two master manipulators: the 
Vicomte de Valmont and the 
Marquise de Merteuil — one-time 
lovers who now exchange eager 
confidences about their conquests. 
The surprise of the movie version, 
adapted by Christopher Hampton 
from his stage production and 
directed by Stephen Frears, is how 
light-handed and economical an 
entertainment it is, and how closely 
the British filmmakers and their 
nearly all-American cast have 
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approached the spirit of a rowdy 
18th-century Frenchman. John 
Malkovich's Vaimont has a fey, 
powdered look, but behind the 
enervated tone of his line readings, 
his little snake eyes dart mis- 
chievously as he sets up his prey. 
Vaimont seeks to topple Madame 
de Tourvel (Michelle Pfeiffer) from 
the heights of her religious and 
marital devotion, only to astound 
himself by feeling pity for her, and 
then love. Pfeiffer gives a touching 
demonstration of wounded purity. 
Close is the only member of the 
cast not quite up to the material, 
though she’s more restrained (and 
sexier) than usual. With Uma 
Thurman, Keanu Reeves, and 
Mildred Natwick. Running Arts at 
the Arlington Regent. 

**xTHE DOORS (1991). Loud, 
lush, assaultive, sometimes mov- 
ing, often frustrating, Oliver Stone's 
film of Jim Morrison (Val Kilmer) 
and the band he fronted to stardom 
in many ways reflects its hero's life 
and times. Morrison's life story is a 
relentless mess needing a filmmak- 
er to give it shape and meaning. 
Stone rides the fine line between 
triteness and genius, and he suc- 
ceeds with an early scene where 
the band are putting together “Light 
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My Fire.” But the women in the film 
(Meg Ryan and Kathleen Quinlan) 
don't fare well, and Stone never 
sheds much light on Morrison's 
Oedipal fixations. He fares better 
with the singer's Dionysian ones, 
capturing something of the exuber- 
ance, risk, ecstasy, and tragedy of 
the '60s. With Kyle MacLachlan, 
Kevin Dillon, and Frank Whaley. 
Cinema 57, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*k*xxDRUGSTORE COWBOY 
(1989) Set in Portland, Oregon, in 
1971, Gus Van Sant's film follows 
two junkie couples who stage a 
series of drugstore robberies look- 
ing for Diaudid instead of dollar 
bills. Bob (Matt Dillon) and his 
tough Barbie-doll wife (Kelly 
Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded out by dim-but-earnest 
Rick (James Le Gros) and his 
teenage, bad-luck girlfriend, 
Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of 
drug addiction not just with 
courage, but with gaiety. The film 
never loses sight of the toll of 
addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark 
detail and exuberant style the pro- 
foundly human impulses that drive 
needles into veins. With William S. 
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**k*xFANNY AND ALEXANDER 
(1983). In what he claimed at the 
time would be his last film, ingmar 
Bergman offers a melodramatic 
three-hour epic that's like a 
Dickens novel rewritten by 
Strindberg. Set at the turn of the 
century, the story focuses on a 
morose 10-year-old dreamer 
(Bertil Guve) who is pulled out of 
his large, indulgent theater family 
and subjected to the physical and 
psychological tortures of a malev- 
olent bishop (Jan Malimsjé). The 
movie is a little rummy at its core, 
but it’s also got a relaxed, commu- 
nal feeling that's unique in 

man’s work, as well as sever- 
al magnificent performances. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
**xTHE FIELD (1990). A noble 
fiasco. Jim Sheridan's film, set in 
the '20s and based on a play by 
John B. Keane, is full of dense 
stage oratory about Irish history 
and large-scale theatrical effects, 
and nothing in it really works. 
Richard Harris is a cruel, ruthless, 
land-obsessed farmer; when the 
field he’s worked for years is put 
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up for public auction, he finds him- 
self outbid by an American (Tom 
Berenger) come to find his roots. 
Harris is playing an archetype, so 
his passion doesn't get us to the 
soul of the man. But you have to 
admire Sheridan's decision to 
throw himself into an ambitious 
project with only a wisp of a 
chance of succeeding at the box 
office. Copley Place. 

THE FIVE HEARTBEATS (1991). 
See review in this issue. Beacon 
Hill, Fresh Pond, Allston, suburbs. 


**&*x x GOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin Scor- 
sese’s film of Nicholas Pileggi’s 
Wise Guy tells the true story of 
Henry Hill, a petty mobster who 
earned a fortune in the rackets 
and then turned state’s evidence 
when it all exploded in his face. 
The film is narrated by Hill (Ray 
Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has added the objective 
counterpart of Hill's subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
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ness. The older con, Jimmy Con- 
way, is played by Robert De Niro 
as a wilier and crazier version of 
Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and as 
crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives an 
inspired and scary performance. 
The violence here isn't attractive 
but the perpetrators are, and the 
movie's ambiguities remain long 
after the laughter, the excitement, 
and the delight. Copley Place, 
West Newton, suburbs. 
**x*xGREEN CARD (1990). 
Although it eventually succumbs to 
the conventions and predictable 
sentiments of formula, Peter 
Weir's lyrical but precise direction 
gives this romantic comedy a tart 
dollop of real life. Gérard De- 
pardieu is a French émigré who 
needs a wife to get a green card; 
Andie MacDowell is a horticulturist 
who needs a husband to get the 
apartment she covets for its 
exquisite Victorian greenhouse. A 
marriage of convenience turns to 
love, but Weir and the actors spike 
this inevitability with a sexual ten- 
sion that intensifies through the 
forced intimacy of shared lives — 
and lies. MacDowell brings to her 
self-righteous character a grave 
clumsiness that makes her an 
Continued on page 42 
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endearing straight person for the 
effusive who has a wit 
both sly and ingenious. Copley 
Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
*&kkXTHE GRIFTERS (1990). in 
this sensational adaptation of the 
Jim pulp novel, director 
Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Donald E. Westlake cut through 
Thompson's pseudo-existential 
bull, putting quotation marks 
around the genre's conventions, 
crafting the story with amazing 
economy, and shining up the dia- 
logue until it glitters. Roy Dillon 
(John Cusack) makes his living by 
the “short con”; his long-absent 
mother, Lily (Anjelica_Huston), 
runs playback money at the track; 
Myra (Annette Bening) is a con 
artist who spots Roy as a col- 
league as soon as she sees him. 
Cusack reveals a caginess behind 
his warm, trusting gaze, and a 
lowdown quality he hasn't shown 
before. Bening, in a playful, brittle 
performance, is a shrewd, foul- 
minded kewpie doll. And Huston 
gives a performance that deserves 
to become legendary. She reveals 
a bottomless capacity for grief, like 
a Greek tragic heroine's. Charles, 
Fresh Pond, West Newion. 

**1/2 GUILTY BY SUSPICION 
(1991). Director Irwin Winkler is 
looking for a rousing Hollywood 
tale of good guys and bad guys in 
this film about the blacklist era. But 
he reduces a deep-seated and not 
yet extirpated national pathology to 
a disease-of-the-week, a source- 
less malady that descends on the 
unwitting and victimizes them. 
Robert De Niro is an idealized ver- 
sion of every poor schmuck who 
went through the HUAC wringer, a 
hotshot director advised by Dary/ 
Zanuck to with the con- 
gressmen sniffing into his life. The 
character is a bleeding-heart saint 
whose “flaws” are little more than 
excessive virtue, though De Niro 
makes palpable the dilemma of a 
man who can't do the thing he 
loves because he won't do the 
thing he despises. Refusing, like 
his hero, to name names, Winkler 
offers fictional composites of the 
key players; he tums a tragedy into 
a tract. Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


*1/2 HAMLET (1990). Mel Gibson 
is focused and in character as 
Hamlet, and he gets the witty parts 
right, but they're easy. When he 
gets down to the serious stuff, he 
goes earnest and limp and you 
see the strain on his face. Franco 
Zeffirelli’s film isn't unremittingly 
dreadful but, as Mercutio would 
say, ‘tis bad enough, ‘twill suffice. 
If the entire play were filmed, it 
would be well over four hours, but 
Zeffirelli isn’t just cutting to the 
chase here, he’s cutting the 
chase. The opening scene is 
gone, and he splits the “Get thee 
to a nunnery” speech in half, plac- 
ing each in a scene other than the 
one it appears in. A few actors 
survive: Alan Bates as Claudius, 
the always splendid lan Holm as 
Polonius, and especially Paul 
Scofield as the Ghost. Scofield 
plays the role as a man in 
unspeakable torment, and his 
humanity cuts a path that illumi- 
nates a sliver of the glorious play 
buried beneath this terrible movie. 
Copley Place. 

*THE HARD WAY (1991). 
Neither Michael J. Fox's impecca- 
ble timing nor James Woods doing 
his gonzo urban shitheel number 
for laughs does enough for John 
Badham’s endless. action/come- 
dy/buddy movie. Fox plays an 
egotistical young Hollywood actor 
who, lobbying for the part of a 
tough cop, arranges to go to New 
York and tag along with Woods, a 
permanently pissed-off member of 
the NYPD. Fox has a few good 
moments, and Woods gets off 
some imaginative obscenities, but 
Badham is mercilessly addicted to 
formula. He seems to think that 
making every chase and con- 
frontation loud and pell-mell is the 
same thing as making it fresh. 
With Annabella Sciorra, Christina 
Ricci, and L.L. Cool J. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
**xHE SAID, SHE SAID (1991). 
This romantic comedy tries to 
explore the male/female conflict by 





focusing on point of view. Told 
twice, from the point of view of the 
characters (Kevin Bacon and 
Elizabeth Perkins), and the direc- 
tors (Ken Kwapis and Marisa 
Silver), it takes on preconceptions 
only to confirm them. The movie 
has tart dialogue, brisk timing, and 
intelligent, resonant performances, 
notably from Perkins. Bacon's side 
of the story pokes mild fun at his 
macho posturings but succeeds 
mostly in presenting Perkins as an 
acerbic, clinging woman. It doesn’t 
leave Perkins's side of the story 
much room, though it does show 
that what he sees as toughness, 
she knows is insecurity. Ultimately 
it says the same old things, only 
twice. Copley Place, suburbs. 

* HOME ALONE (1990). This 
ineptly paced slapstick cartoon, 
written and produced by John 
Hughes and directed by Chris 
Columbus, can't be redeemed by 
a cast that includes Catharine 
O'Hara, Joe Pesci, John Heard, 
and Daniel Stern. Macaulay Culkin 
plays the youngest kid in a huge 
family who gets left behind when 
his folks go to Paris for the holi- 
days. He then has to fend off two 
burglars (Pesci and Stern) with 
ingenious Rube Goldberg devices 
a kid might assemble if he had the 
resources of . . . a movie-produc- 
tion crew. Culkin does have a cer- 
tain cloying charm, and there's an 
exuberance to the burglars’ 
onslaught of the house before the 
plot strays into schmaltz and stale 
routine. Still, it's a one-joke movie. 


**xxHOW GREEN WAS MY 
VALLEY (1941). Time hasn't been 
kind to John Ford's version of the 
Richard Llewellyn novel, but this 
leisurely, romantic portrait of a 
Welsh mining family enduring hard 
times is still very engrossing. 
Roddy McDowall is terrific as the 
narrator, remembering his happy 
life in the village before labor trou- 
bles arose. With Maureen O'Hara, 
Walter Pidgeon, and the wonderful 
Donald Crisp. Brattle. 


i 

THE INNOCENT (1976). Luchino 
Visconti's final film is a lavish 
melodrama about a Sicilian aristo- 
crat (Giancarlo Giannini) who falls 
for a countess (Jennifer O'Neill), 
only to find his own wife (Laura 
Antonelli) is also straying. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*&kxKIRON & SILK (1991). Mark 
Salzman’s book was about the 
observations of Chinese life he 
made during a stint there as an 
English teacher in the early '80s. 
:n this film, directed by Shirley 
Sun, Salzman plays a character 
based on himself, and his con- 
sciousness and experiences are at 
the center. Sun's adaptation gives 
the book’s episodes a coherent 
dramatic structure, but the ironic 
perspective is lost, since Salzman, 
for the sake of character develop- 
ment, has to play a gee-whiz type. 
Still, it's a nice switch to see a 
Westerner portrayed as the out- 
sider to mainstream culture, and 
the film is full of revelatory 
moments that turn thumbnail 
sketches into real human beings. 
Nickelodeon. 


JOURNEYS FROM BERLIN/1971 
(1980). Yvonne Rainer's film 
ranges from statistics on political 
violence to a young girl’s diary to 
women anarchists in revolutionary 
Russia. Harvard Film Archive. 

**k*1/2 JU DOU (1991). The lat- 
est film from Chinese director 
Zhang Yimou (Red Sorghum), 
which Chinese authorities attempt- 
ed to pull from this year’s 
Academy Award competition, is 
the story of a bartered bride (Gong 
Li) married to a factory owner who 
has already brutalized two wives 
to death in an effort to produce an 
heir. But she attracts the attention 
of the man’s simple-minded 
nephew (Li Baotian) and later 
seduces him. When Ju Dou 
becomes pregnant, the power of 
her factory-owner husband 
declines and she flaunts her infi- 
delity to him while maintaining a 
charade of a happy family. The 
film is about the rage, desire, and 
pathos repressed beneath the 
everyday surface of things, and 
the imagery itself is suffused with 
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poignant energy. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 


%**KING RALPH (1991). A cable- 
ready movie if ever there was one. 
The concept can be stated in less 
than 10 words: American slob 
John Goodman becomes king of 
England. But the film suffers from 
a clash of comedy styles between 
Goodman's slapstick and Peter 
O'Toole's dry British wit as the 
horrified aide who must teach 
Ralph how to be king. And though 
Goodman is often funny, usually 
sweet, and always watchable, he 
can't salvage the picture. Arlington 
Capitol, suburbs. 


L 
LAMENT OF THE EMPRESS 


$&*1/2 LARKS ON A STRING 
(1968). The film Czech director Jiri 
Menzel was working on when the 
Soviet tanks rolled into Prague in 
1968, and which he stayed behind 
to complete rather than flee to the 
West. Menzel was blacklisted and 
the film banned by the government, 
but last year it won first prize at the 
Berlin Film Festival. It's set in 1948, 
at the beginning of Communist 
rule, where forced laborers, all 
bourgeois holdovers, spend their 
time lading rs, indulging in 
aimless Godot-like speculations, 
and ogling the female prisoners. 
And Menzel notes that Marxism 
has not solved the deeper human 
division: love still soars above the 
ruins when a male and a female 
prisoner catch sight of each other. 
Somerville Theatre. 

*xTHE LAST EMPEROR (1987). 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s epic about 
Pu Yi, the last emperor of the Qing 
dynasty who came to the throne 
when he was three and grew up in 
the Forbidden City with no knowl- 
edge either of the outside world or 
of the world within himself, is visu- 
ally gorgeous and dramatically 
inert. Bertolucci does some good 
work in the Forbidden City scenes, 
when the emperor is a hermetic, 
boyish naif. But when Pu Yi is 


_ kicked out of the palace and grows 


into adulthood, the contradictions 
the director hasn't reconciled with- 
in himself become apparent. 
Bertolucci wants us to believe Pu 
Yi finds his true peace when he is 
“rehabilitated” by the Communists. 
But Bertalucci is instinctively a 
sensualist much more than a 
Marxist. He has made an anoma- 
ly: a lavish, languid ode to the 
virtues of Communist brainwash- 
ing. With Joan Chen and Peter 
O'Toole. Brattle. 

**xTHE LAST METRO (1980). 

This glossy melodrama about an 
actress (Catherine Deneuve) try- 
ing to keep her hidden, Jewish- 
theater-director husband (Heinz 
Bennent) alive during the Occu- 
pation is exactly the kind of over- 
stuffed crowd-pleaser that the 
director, Frangois Truffaut, took 
delight in dismantling when he 
The movie is watch- 
able in a hoky way, but it’s depres- 
sing to see a great director work 
so far beneath his talents. And the 
way he presents the movie's point 
— that to live among the German 
troops took a courage as distinc- 
tive as that of the people who 
resisted — seems cushy and sus- 
pect. Brattle. 

**kKL.A. STORY (1991). A 
beguiling doodle. Steve Martin, in 
the first movie he's written since 
Roxanne, plays an LA weather- 
man who discovers the creeping 
boredom in his life when he loses 
his job and meets a British 
reporter (Martin's real-life wife, 
Victoria Tennant). Martin and 
director Mick Jackson paint a por- 
trait of LA as both a place of 
accepted catastrophe and a 
potentially magic playground. The 
magical conceits are goofy and 
wondrous, and there are ecstatic 
moments. With two terrific perfor- 
mances from Richard E. Grant as 
Tennant’s ex-husband and Sarah 
Jessica Parker as the tootsie 
Martin dallies with. Cheri, Arling- 
ton Capitol, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 

**&*xTHE LONG WALK HOME 
(1990). In this film of the 1955 
Montgomery bus boycott, Dessie 
Cotter (Whoopi Goldberg) is a 
domestic working for Miriam 
Thompson (Sissy Spacek in an 
intelligent, resourceful perfor- 
mance), a white woman who 
agrees to drive Miriam to work a 
couple of times a week to relieve 
the physical demands of the boy- 
cott. Her husband (Dwight Schultz, 
completely authentic), though, 
feels Miriam is undercutting his 
status in the white community. The 
surprise here is Whoopi Gold- 
berg’s performance, rigorous, 
understated, and with a wonderful 
clarity. And the film illuminates the 
irony of the sacrifices made by 
those taking part in the boycott — 
that their workdays were almost as 
physically demanding as slave 
labor had been for earlier genera- 
tions. Nickelodeon, Fresh Pond, 
West Newton. 
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**1/2 MEPHISTO (1982). Kiaus 
Mann's 1936 novel about the dis- 
integration of German intellectual 
life under Hitler isn't terribly well 
written, but the subject matter 
keeps you reading. Istvan Szabo’s 
film version never allows you to be 
swept away; despite some start- 
ling moments, it’s disjointed and a 
little stolid — it lacks rhythm and 
shape. And the editing is often dis- 
maying: the gripping moments 
keep dissipating as small, slow 
scenes follow in their wake. As the 
actor-director Hendrik Hofgen, a 
thinly disguised representation of 
Gustav Grundgens (who managed 
the state theater under the Third 
Reich), Klaus Maria Brandauer 
gives a fascinating performance; 
his acting is a strange mixture of 
commitment and self-conscious- 
ness. (He's a little like a German 
Mick Jagger.) Brattle. 

**1/2 MR. AND MRS. BRIDGE 
(1990). In his mid 60s, Paul 
Newman has elected to take roles 
that appear to be out of his range 
and then stretch himself to play 
them. As the repressed, upper-mid- 
die-class Midwestern hero of the 
Evan Connell novels who discovers 
that he can't ever remember expe- 
riencing joy, Newman is remark- 
able. It's a pointillist performance, 
all dots of light and tiny flourishes 
with streams of suffocated feeling 
coursing underneath them. As his 
wife, Joanne Woodward is charm- 
ing and imaginative, and she 
seems capable of playing anything 
the filmmakers could ask of her. 
Most of the time, unfortunately, 
screenwriter Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 
and filmmakers James Ivory and 
Ismail Merchant don't ask for the 
right things. ay, do Place, Arling- 
ton Capitol, West 

MY HEROES HAVE VE ALWAYS 
BEEN COWBOYS (1991). See 
review in this issue. Copley Place. 


THE NARROW MARGIN (1950). 
This noir was the basis for the 
recent remake. It's the story of a 
cop transporting a gangster's 
widow to a trial where she'll testify 
against the hit men who have 
boarded the train she's on and are 
trying to silence her. With Charles 
McGraw and Marie Windsor; direct- 
ed by Richard Fleischer. Brattle. 
***xTHE NASTY GIRL (1990). 
Based on a true story, this 
German film directed by Michael 
Verhoeven tells of a schoolgirl 
whose essay on her hometown 
during the Third Reich earns her 
abuse and ostracism. Verhoeven 
tells his harsh truths in a wide 
range of high-spirited styles rang- 
ing from silent comedy to 
Godardian slapstick; his frantic 
eclecticism would seem a strain if 
it were not-matched by Lena 
Stolze as the woman.with a mis- 
sion who also wants to have a 
good time. The early scenes that 
poke broad fun at satiric standbys 
are peppered with foreboding 
specters; as the heroine discovers 
more ugliness, the gags and cine- 
matic high jinks grow fewer. Still, 
the grim tone is lightened by some 
bit of whimsicality whenever things 
threaten to get too preachy. 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton. 
**1/2 NEW JACK CITY (1991). 
If nothing else, Mario Van Peeb- 
les's “modern gangster epic” 
proves he knows his way around a 
camera: the movie smacks of a 
young-turk director eager to prove 
himself. Visually engaging, if not 
always sophisticated in its story 
and character development, this is 
a Spirited, likable debut, a genre 
film that bespeaks its director's 
intelligence. Wesley Snipes plays 
an insidious crack kingpin; rapper 
Ice-T is the undercover cop who 
infiltrates his territory; Russell 
Wong and Judd Nelson are the 
cops who help Ice-T out. The 
group work well together, and their 
acting keeps the characters from 
simply being cartoons. Beacon 
Hill, Allston, suburbs. 

1900 (1977). See review in this 
issue. Coolidge Corner. 
*&kICKNOSFERATU (1923). One 
of the great horror films. F.W. 
Murnau’s expressionistic style is 
peculiarly suited to Bram Stoker's 
Dracula, of which this is the first 
and best adaptation. The title 
character, played by Max Schreck, 
looks like a tall, gaunt death's 
head with a hooked nose and 
long, pointed fingers; when he 
rises from his coffin, it's his finger- 
nails that are first lit (by Fritz Amo 
Wagner), as though they glowed 
from the inside. You won't forget 
the image of the ship drifting to 
shore, its whole crew dead, or the 
progression of coffins down a 
deserted street, or the rats surging 
from Dracula’s shipboard grave. 
Screenplay by Henrik Galeen. 
Brattle. 

**xxNOSFERATU, THE VAM- 
PYRE (1979). Werner Herzog’s 
version of Dracula was inspired by 
Murnau’s 1922 version. Herzog's 
imagery echoes Murnau’s, and at 
some points expands on it, as in 
the creepy sequence where the 
streets of Bremen become clut- 
tered with coffins. The movie is 


lumpy and the acting uneven 
(Bruno Ganz makes a vacant 
Jonathan Harker), but there are 
flashes of brilliance. Klaus Kinski 
is fascinating as Dracula; the 
scene in which Lucy (Isabelle 
Adjani, as eerily beautiful as ever) 
detains him in her bed until day- 
light is one of the most unusual 
pieces of erotica ever shot. Brattle. 


*xTHE PERFECT WEAPON 
(1991). This is Paramount's bid to 
make an action star out of Jess 
Speakman, whose specialty is the 
Korean martial art of kenpo. He's 
out to avenge the murder of a fam- 
ily friend (Mako), a Korean man 
who helped him through a troubled 
youth. The thudding martial-arts 
sequences have neither the jaw- 
dropping wonder of the better 
Bruce Lee pictures nor the kinetic 
abstraction Walter Hill gave the 
physical sequences in The 
Warriors; they're just chopped up 
and loud. Beacon Hill, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 

PLATINUM BLONDE (1932). 
Jean Harlow (who else?) in the 
title role, as a society girl who mar- 
ries a wiseacre reporter. This 
famous pre-Code comedy was 
directed by Frank Capra. Brattle. 


za 

**x*xRED-HEADED WOMAN 
(1932). This dawdling but enjoy- 
able melodrama, written by Anita 
Loos, is predicated on the notion 
that men are pitiful weaklings, so 
utterly at the mercy of their erec- 
tions that any woman with great 
legs and smarts can reduce them 
to mush with merely a look. Jean 
Harlow is the woman and Chester 
Morris is the mush. Jack Conway 
directed. Brattle. 


s 

**1/2 SCENES FROM A MALL 
(1991). In this comedy about a 
couple (Woody Allen and Bette 
Midler) who almost end their 16- 
year marriage during an afternoon 
visit to a Southern California mall, 
Paul Mazursky uses that mall as a 
microcosm of their affluent 
lifestyle: all luscious surfaces and 
able to satisfy every consumer 
craving. But it’s a limp, rhythmless 
piece of filmmaking, and it fails to 
provide the excitement promised 
by the pairing of Allen and Midler. 
He's looser and more relaxed on 
the screen in ages, and you long 
to see him up against the ripe, 
sensual, wisecracking Midler. But 
she seems to be holding back. So 
do Mazursky and co-writer Roger 
L. Simon — if they had let the per- 
formers cut loose, this could have 
been a classic comic confronta- 
tion. Arlington ,. suburbs. 
** x SHIPWRECKED (1991). 
Based on the 19th-century Nor- 
wegian novel Haakon Haakonsen, 
this tale about a young Norwegian 
lad, who accepts a commission 
aboard a sailing ship to repay his 
family’s debts only to have the 
ship taken over by pirates, is a bit 
generic, and Nils Gaup’s direction 
is bland. But it’s easy to sit 
through. Gabriel Byrne does a 
ghoulishly dour turn as a pirate; 
Stian Smestad is agreeable in the 
lead. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
West Newton, suburbs. 
*kxxSID AND NANCY (1986). 
Alex Cox's powerful rock-and-roll 
tragicomedy about Sex Pistol Sid 
Vicious and his American-groupie 
girlfriend, Nancy Spungen, doesn't 
pull any punches, but what's 
startling is how much fun it is. 
Without sentimentalizing the pair, 
the film says that their obsessive, 
drug-riddied love affair was finally 
all too human. As Sid, Gary Old- 
man is oddly likable, not so much 
angry or cretinous as a kid without 
a superego. And as Nancy, the 
dilapidated good-time girl, Chloe 
Webb starts out as a whining, 
wheedling joke, but her perfor- 
mance grows in emotional stature. 


Despite its grim subject, this is one - 


of the funniest and most liberating 
movies in years. Running Arts at 
the Arlington Regent. 

*&kxkx*THE SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS (1991). Jonathan Demme 
adapts Thomas Harris's bestseller 
and masters the mechanics of 
suspense, narrative, sleekness 
and sheer visceral excitement. 
Jodie Foster plays FBI trainee 
Clarice Starling, who's sent by the 
head of the bureau's Behavioral 
Science unit (Scott Glenn) to inter- 
view the incarcerated serial killer 
Dr. Hannibal “The Cannibal” Lec- 
ter (Anthony Hopkins, in an 
inspired and unholy performance); 
they hope he'll provide some infor- 
mation that will assist in the cap- 
ture of Buffalo Bill, a serial killer 
who skins his victims. Lecter’s 
scenes with Starling, in which vic- 
tim and victimizer seem to merge, 
pack a greater charge than the 
hunt for Buffalo Bill, and Demme, 
in his investigation of good and 
evil, brazenly refuses to come up 
with an explanation for the mys- 
tery of Lecter. Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*1/2 SLEEPING WITH THE 
ENEMY (1991). The pairing of 
director Joseph Ruben with the 
tale of a woman (Julia Roberts) 


who fakes her own death to 
escape an abusive husband 
(Patrick Bergin) would seem ideal, 
but this thriller is a movie-of-the- 
week clone on abused women. Not 
much time is wasted analyzing the 
causes of ihe bad je — the 
hubby here is a monster plain and 
simple. And instead of lampooning 
the middie-American dream 
Roberts escapes to, the town 
where she meets a fun-loving the- 
ater professor (Kevin Anderson), 
Ruben buys into it. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

**xSUPERSTAR: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF ANDY WARHOL 
(1991). In a simple but central 
way, Chuck Workman's documen- 
tary on the life and work of Andy 
Warhol mirrors its subject: it's 
unconcerned with what's below 
the surface. The mixture of 
archival footage and interviews 
with Warhol associates is like an 
expanded version of the network- 
news segments at the beginning 
of the movie: Workman’s inability 
to delve beneath the surface of his 
subject makes him appear just as 
hapless as the interviewers we 
see Warhol stonewalling. The 
movie turns Warhol into one of the 
glamorous, anonymous icons of 
his canvases. He probably would 
have loved that. Nickelodeon. 


* TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES II: THE SECRET OF 
THE OOZE (1991). The diverting 
wit of the first movie has given 
way to the shoddy inanity of this 
sequel. Interrupted in their search 
for new lodgings by the return of 
their unresolved and tedious past, 
the turtles must get the last vial of 
the green ooze that transformed 
them 15 years ago from the evil 
Shredder and his ninja minions. 
Much inept action and repartee 
follows. There's no secret behind 
what inspired this ooze: it's green 
stuff too. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

THE TIGRESS (1990). From 
Ecuador, Camilo Luzuriaga’s cele- 
bration of women in Latin myth. 
Brattle. 

TOUTE UNE NUIT (1982). Chantal 
Akerman’s fragmented version of 
La Ronde. Harvard Film Archive. 


*&kkKKXVAMPYR (1932). The plot 
is (perhaps deliberately) tough to 
decipher, but Carl Dreyer’s unset- 
tling, suggestive horror film con- 
tains astonishing image after 
astonishing image: visually, it's 
one of the most imaginative mov- 
ies ever made, and it features an 
extraordinarily disturbing se- 
quence in which the hero watches 
his own funeral procession 
through the window of his coffin. 
Julian West, with his Ramon 
Navarro eyes, is the star, and he 
and the rest of the actors seem to 
have been chosen largely for their 
eerie looks, though Sybille 


Schmitz, as one of the vampire’s | 


victims, has an amazing scene in 
which she manages to convey 
both demonic possession and her 
struggle to be released from it. 
The photography is by Rudolph 
Mate and Louis Nee. Brattle. 


w 
*kkk*XWHITE FANG (1991). 
Randall Kleiser’s film of Jack 
London's 1905 tale about a young 
boy (Ethan Hawke) who journeys 
to Alaska during the Gold Rush 
and is befriended by a salty 
prospector (Kiaus Maria Bran- 
dauer) captures London's love for 
the challenges of nature (if not his 
harsh naturalism). And it’s faithful 
to the exhilarating brand of story- 
telling that made London's work 
compelling in the first place. The 
film does depart from the book 
(which was told from the point of 
view of the title creature) in that it 
focuses on its young hero's com- 
ing of age; but that's a happy 
choice. Among the pleasures is a 
jaw-dropping re-creation of pros- 
pectors climbing a 45-foot degree 
incline through the pass that led to 
gold country. Copley Place, 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton, 
suburbs. 


Y 

**1/2 YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE 
(1967). An enormous spacecraft 
opens its gaping, metallic jaws to 
swallow an American capsule, 
leaving a space-walking astronaut 
adrift in the cosmos; a mountain 
lake is revealed to be a glass sur- 
face that opens to let rockets zoom 
Out; translucent poison drips down 
a silken thread and onto the lips of 
a sleeping lovely. These are just 
some of the sequences in this oft 
overlooked James Bond adven- 
ture, which manages to be both 
exciting and lyrical. The outer- 
space sequences are truly eerie 
evocations of the vastness of 
space, the Japanese locations are 
ravishing, and Bond comes face to 
face for the first time with his arch- 
foe, SPECTRE chief Ernst Stavro 
Blofeld (Donald Pleasence), who, 
when he's not planning world dom- 
ination, passes the time talking to 
his kitty cat. Sean Connery stars; 
Lewis Gilbert directed. Brattle. 
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with Personal Call 





WOMEN 
SEEKING 

MEN 

38 SWF Pretty intelligent 
responsible open-minded 
educated seeks like M who 
could help me finish the Sun- 
day Times yar over a cup 
of coffee. 3184 (exp 4/3) 





32 year old attractive. 
, vibrant. articulate woman of 
substance seeks engaging. 
witty. soulful and spon- 
taneous man for all seasons. 
A desire to dance until dawn 
and a commitment to social 
justice promotes compatible 
a ® 3196 (exp 
) 


en 
33 year old. SWF tall. thin. 
attractive. intelligent. ac- 
complished. capable and in- 
tegrated. but ultimately 
alone. Seeks male counter- 
Part to share hopes. ac- 
complishments, dreams and 
disappointments. Ability to 
be expressive. receptive. 
playful. pragmatic. com- 
Passionate and recipricating 
required. @® 8929 (exp 4/10) 








To respond 


to this or any 


a 
Divorced attractive white 
female. 38. Want to share 
walks. holding hands on 
crisp fall days? Sunday 
brunches and the papers on 
cold winter morns? Popcorn 
and movies on rainy spring 
nights? Swimming and 
watching a sunset on sweet 
summer eves? Interested? 
@ 2921 (exp 4/3) Prov Area 


Docs, clubs, industrial tunes 
Alternative SWF seeks 
creative SWM 20-25 for late 
nights and good times! @® 
8904 (exp 4/3) 


Elysian woman 30 seeks 
good man. POB 1707. Law- 
Po 01842 @® 8866 (exp 
4/3) 


FALLEN WOMAN 

30. seeks another apple to 
desire. Be artsy. articulate 
and aesthetically pleasing. (! 
am.) Read books, watch 
films. speak English often 
(accent preferred.) Bring an 
Eden to the over-wintered 
heart of this NYC transplant. 
Letter/photo preferred.) @® 
5403 (exp 4/17) 











Fun-loving. attractive, 
slender SWF. 34 enjoys ski- 
ing. bicycling. cooking. 


Calvin and Hobbes. Rocky 
and Bullwinkle seeks un- 
pretentious SWM with sense 
of humor for fun. friendshi 
and possible romance 
3191 (exp 4/3) 


etelalo] Mole MUZE 
a a symbol, dial 


1-976-3366 


(99¢ a minute) 
AelU ld atcolal-molalelal-r) 
only. Outside 617 & 
e10l-Melg-eMadele(-t-melle) 
1-900-370-2015 


($1 a minute) 


Attractive. 
uberant. affectionate F 40's 
seeks counterpart. any race. 


ex- 


intelligent. 


WW 3232 (exp 4/3) 
Attractive SWF, 29. is a 
movie buff (new and old nov- . 


ies). enjoys dining-out. likes 
museums and concerts (my 
tastes are eclectic). seeks 
down-to-earth. smart gu 
with a sense of humor * 
8945 (exp 4/10) 


Attractive, warm. caring. 
SJW. research analyst, with 
many interests including hik- 
ing. personal growth. 
progressive politics. would 
love to meet compatible M. 
30s-40s. for committed rela- 
tionship. PO Box 290 Cam- 
bridge. MA 02140 @® 8947 
(exp 4/10) 


AZURED SPLENDOR 
Woman of beauty. wisdom 
seeks deeply com- 
passionate, tallish man 
friend (34-48); history of 
good parent(s) or lots of self- 
healing: for mole hill/ moun- 
tain traipsing partnership. 
You. eager, able to journey 
into relationship of wonder, 
complexity, tun. Welcome! 
POB 44-1610 West Some- 
rville MA 02144 @® 3865 (exp 
4/17) 


Beautiful SJF 29 seeks 
handsome, caring~ pro- 
fessional SJM 27-35 rela- 
tionship. #® 3231 (exp 4/3) 


BLONDE BRAHMIN 
Conservative Talbot's ex- 
terior. with spontaneous lib- 
eral mind. SWF 29 indepen- 
dent. strong-willed, loves 
ocean. Las Vegas, formality 
and funk. Wants educated, 
humorous, directed man 
interested in loving partner- 
ship and adventure. S® 3260 
(exp 4/10) 


Classy lady 42, attractive, 
sensual, strong yet vulner- 
able with old-fashion values, 
seeks tall 40's, nonsmoking, 
caring. sharing, established 
gentleman. #® € 5402 (exp 
4/3) 





_ 
DJF, witty, confident, well 
adjusted with herpes seeks 
Pee pr companion 
30-40. SP 5479 (exp 4/10) 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


Go for it! DWF 38 athletic. 
professional, nonsmoker 
likes movies. beaches. 
travel. cuddling and... Call 
for more details. @® 2941 
(exp 4/10) Prov area 


GUMBO GODDESS 
Hot. well-seasoned. rich in 
sustenance and a little 
saucy. yet tasteful. SWF. 
59°. Robert Paimer “Girl 
looks and Grace Kelly 
elegance, seeks SWM. 
33-39. “Creative Profession- 
al” with a passion for ro- 
mance tempered with re- 
alism: who celebrates the 
offbeat and epicurean; de- 
lights in travel; longs for in- 
telligent company and an en- 
during relationship. Must be 
kind. handsome, tall, in- 
shape with an appetite for 
love! Note/Photo POB 799 
Brookline MA. 02146 @# 
8913 (exp 4/24) 


Honest caring Asian- 
American female, 40, seeks 
professional male, @® 8779 
(exp 4/3) 


!f you're unattached part of 
the “scene,” and looking for 
a partner-read on...Do you 
make the worid a better 
place... want intellec- 
tual/physical entangle- 
ments...believe in laughter 
therapy and growing 
younger together...have 
Spiritual and physical 
health...44 year young SWF 
seeks a SM, 35+. 0 6772 





| 
inter-dependent, female per- 


son, 42, seeks seasoned 
male person for lasting ro- 
mantic friendship. @® 3235 


(exp 4/17) 

LOVER OF LIFE 
Very attractive, very in- 
telligent, unconventional 


professional SWF 30. Into 
fitness, arts ‘scene’ 
academia. Wears black. 
Seeks similarly attractive, in- 
telligent, qroary. SWM, 
26-32 with kind heart and 
reat expections of life. @ 
9014 (exp 4/10) 





Marilyn McCoo Double! En- 
joys fine dinning. Seeks tall, 
handsome, adventurous. &® 
8878 (exp 4/3) 


MIT educated. spiritual. 
kind. handsome SWM de- 
sired by pretty, similar SWF 
for explorations. @® 3203 
(exp 4/3) 


My social life would make 
ou jealous, and | have 
hoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 


OH, CANADA! 
Dashing young canadien 
sought by good-looking, 
well-educated young cana- 
dienne. 32, to make Boston 
feel like home. If you're well- 
educated. humorous and 








easygoing - | like you 
already! [) 5421 (exp 
4/10) 





ONE 

Special man wanted by at- 
tractive. slender. 
enthusiastic, bright, pro- 
fessional SWF 35. You 
should be a good looking. 
smart professional who is 
kind, thoughtful, athletic, 
adventurous and likes to 
laugh. @® 8882 (exp 4/3) 








29-36. 






Persistence and patience 
pay. in sales, hopefully, in 
personal adds too! 45+ @ 
2923 (exp 4/3) Prov Area 


Petite, attractive, attentive. 
non-plastic. somewhat 
creative. humorist, forties 
lady seeks intelligent, 
diversified, quality mate. @® 
2919 (exp 4/3) Prov area 


Petite blonde, 30's, writer of 
fantasy and allegory trying 
her hand at realism; seeks 
intelligent man with strong 
literacy/esthetic interests 
who tells good jokes and 
stories. @® 8903 (exp 4/3) 


RELOCATE SOUTH 
Vibrant. professional, 
politically conscious woman 
in’ Norfolk/Virginia beach 
seeking man in forties of 
strong character, lean body, 
and gentle spirit to re-locate 
for equal loving partnership. 
0 @® 5408 (exp 4/17) 








RUSTIC : 

Desire local companionship: 
silent mevie clowns, 
American Sign Language. 
theatre. dance, Kung Fu, 
Taoism, acapella pre A 
almost 40... you too? 
3192 (exp 4/3) 


SBM OR HISPANIC 
SWF, 25, light brown hair, 
5'7". 152, warm, caring, 
sensitive seeks SBM or 
single hispanic male for 
friendship, dating, dancin 
and exploring the city. P 
Box 726, Dracut, MA 01826 





SCOTTISH SWF 21 
Blond, biue-eyed seeks 
SWM 18-25 for friendship, 
romance. To find out more, 
give me a call. @® 8922 (exp 
4/10) 


Seeking Prince Charming 
(But at my age, a reasonable 
facsimile will do.) SWF, 37, 
seeks SWM for friendship, 
marriage, family. Hurry! 
2916 (exp 4/3) Prov area 


SEEK TRANOY LITY 
With mature SM 20's-30's, 
race unimportant; serious re- 
lationship including love, ro- 
mance, passion, fun, laugh- 
ter-lots more! I'm petite, sen- 
sual, humorous, com- 
passionate, loyal, educated. 
Non-smoker; varied interest. 
@ 3215 (exp 4/10) 


Personal Cail] ® 


Ad of the Week 


WAITIN F 
swe a2 vsim. attractive, 


articulate, 
creative, caring, honest, fun- 
loving. seeks similar SWM 
with curious mind, 
adventurous palate, sense 
of humor, who enjoys mov- 
ies. music, art, travel, out- 
doors. @® 3175 (exp 4/3) 


Pooerde tr cumbia cel ean of 
nix for crea o 
ad and Personal Call® ing. 

selected as “Personal Call®-Ad of the 
week” will be awarded an extra free 
week's run in the Phoenix. 


Segue into spring... DWF 37. 
tall. warm, attractive, pro- 
fessional seeks partner to 
share laughter, love, life, and 
the wonders of spring. Gar- 
deners are welcome, as are 
other men 37+, tall, com- 
passionate, accomplisheu. 
reflective and ever-hopeful. 
@ 8868 (exp 4/10) 


Sensuous mature woman of 
many surprises, enjoys 
pleasing a man, loves in- 
timacy, also indepenence. 
seeks interdependence. 





PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 

Sophisticated lady 45+. 
would like to make your 
aquaintance, time available. 


@ 2946 (exp 4/11) Prov 
area 


energetic, 








Spontaneous. very pretty 
DWF 5'4”, slim, curvaceous 
brunette. bright, sensitive. 
creative. self-aware, fun-lov- 
= squeezable. very young 
40s. seeks nonsmoking 
counterpart, 5°11”, 30s-40s. 
whos's gentile, playful. sen- 
sual. affectionate. humor- 
ous. intelligent. com- 
municative, self-motivated, 
strong-willed, emotionally 
available, fit, for mutually 
nurturing friendship, mono- 
nee passion, Box 763, 
ambridge, MA 02140 


SWF 24 Looking for a 
friend. SWM 25°28 bd Seeo 
(exp 4/3) 


SWF, 24, walking through 
gouachestorms. Cycling 
hadrian’'s aqueducts. Run- 
one Water. @® 8880 (exp 
4/3) 


SWF, 30s, wants not just a 
friend. but a buddy to go to 
concerts (Sisters of Mercy, 
Happy Mondays). gallerys. 
museums, oceans, moun- 
tains. bike-riding, running, 
exe 7s pris ap 
WFNX/W or goto : 
@ 3185 (exp 4/3) 


SWF 39, beautiful inside & 
out POB 8 Newton 02160. 
@ 8890 (exp 4/3) 


SWF, 40, 5'9"’, slim, pretty, 
financially stable pro- 
fessional, city girl who loves 
the country, hiking, public af- 
fairs. healthy gourmet food, 
TM. fine arts, seeks sane, 
articulate man with good 
sense of humor for nappy. 
evolutionary relationship. 
3204 (exp 4/3) 


SWF 5'9” slim, easygoing 
seeks SWM. intelligent, 
warm, kind, humor. @® 8908 
(exp 4/10) 


intellectual voluptuary, SWF, 
20ish. Lover of Hamiets. 
Eurasian features, green 
eyes; former gymnast and 
soccer player with a few new 
winter duck layers. Seeki 
warm, smart, open-mii ; 
counterpart: perhaps multi- 
lingual, into psychology and 
arts, preferably no loose 
screws. Occasional 
smoker/moderately fit okay. 
@® 5405 (exp 4/3) 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 















SWF, post-modern hippie, 
21. wants a romantic brainy 
artist friend. @@® 8915 (exp 
4/10) 


Tall, ambious, SJM. 30. sks 
counterp ART WITH SENSE 
— @ 8615 (EXP 
1/23) 





WAITINONAFRIEND 
SWF 32 slim. pa 


articulate. energetic, 
creative. caring, honest, fun- 
loving. seeks similar SWM 
29-36. with curious mind, 
adventurous palate, sense 
of humor, who enjoys mov- 
ies. music, art, travel. out- 
doors. #® 3175 (exp 4/3) 


WISE WOMAN, 54 
With child-like wonder, play- 
fulness seeks to share 
creativity, intellectuality. 
heart. beauty. self and social 
awareness, athletics and 
nature. pius aii with/ equally 
kind. loving, zestful man. 
Make dreams live! @® 3216 
(exp 4/10) 


1 CINEMA GIRL 
1 SWM, seeks SWF 25-33 
who likes conversation over 
coffee, rambling. oe 
laughter. cinema, especially 
drama. foreign or adventure 
films. spiritual ideas. stir-fry, 
thrills & literary minded dis- 
cussion. @® 3222 (exp 4/10) 


27 SWM 6'1". intelligent. 
traveled. considerate, seek- 
ing a slender SWF @® 8916 
(exp 4/10) 


29 year old tall handsome 
SWM scientist who loves 
good food and fresh air: 
seeks beautiful. passionate. 
socially aware. well 
educated, athletic SF to 
create life with. No astrology 
please! [) 6765 





2FOR1 
Respected professional by 
day. offbeat and fun loving 
after dusk. SWM, 34. 6'2", 
who's romantic and caring, 
loyal and honest. and 
naughty but nicew. | love 
nature. felines. music, and 
Spoiling” someone special 
Join me for frequent travel. 
sailing. hiking. concerts. and 


snugglin POB 432 
Needham 02192 @ 3223 
(exp 4/10) 


34 yr old SWF, 5'3. From 
Australia, blond. brown 
eyes. looking for a man, up 
to 45 yrs old. | Like heavy 
metal and rock music 
Write & send Pic to: 
5 Wheatley Court. Rothwell 
Redcliffe Brisbane Australia, 
4022 


36 DWM. 6 160ibs. con- 
sidered goodlooking, dress 
yuppish, attend local univer- 
sity. Interests: 96 FM, soft 
jazz. theater. outdoors. Like 
a pretty. not overweight 
young woman 28-38. 
Honesty is must. POB 479, 
Somerville. MA 02144. @ 
8942 (exp 4/10) 


36 year old SWM. 62 200. 
light brown hair, green eyes. 
interested in a SF who is at- 
tractive by being clever as 
well as being in shape. | en- 
joy the outdoors, dancing, 
and raquetball. Prefer ages 
between 25-30 and being 
from Miami | enjoy Spanish. 
@ 3262 (4/24) 


38 year old parapalegic. 
outgoing, totally indepen- 
dent would like to meet 
female for friendship and ro- 
mance and possible serious 
relationship. @® 1 5412 (exp 
4/17) 


53 SWM 5'8” 185 seeks slim 
SWF for committed rela- 
tionship. MP 8920 (exp 4/10) 


a 
BEAUTIFUL 
GIRLFRIEND 


Would make life a lot more 
exciting. If you're between 
18 and 22 and would like to 
make a new friend, call or 
write. @® 2 5394 (exp 4/10) 


AFAIR, TENDER, 
smart, psychologically or- 
iented. DWM 45, non- 
smoker, realist with positive 
attitude, seeks similar 
woman, for openess, laugh- 
ter. mutual cherishing. @ 
8930 (4/10) 


Affectionate, window-shop- 
aholic, 25, seeks clever 
cohort under 28.(non- 
smoker) @® 8877 (exp 4/3) 


A HEART READY 
To open to a bright, attract- 
ive. thoughtful, companion, 
28-36. I'ma looking, fit 











-SWM, 38, into intelligent, 


humorous conversation, mu- 
sic. Meditation, progressive 
politics, film, tennis, sailing. 
Let's talk. @® 3200 (exp 
4/10) 





All American guy 36 seeks 
smart. pretty qn next door 
@ 8884 (exp 4/3) 


Are you 28-38, S/DWF, child- 
free. pretty. shapely, warm, 
established. in pursuit of 
happiness? Visit Maine! 
Sparks near hearth on week- 
ends? SWM, 38. aspiring 
author. handsome, fit, sin- 
cere. clean, at wits end at 
rails end. PO Box 3304, 
Portland. ME 04104 Photo 
please 


Artistic, professional. 29. 
Seeks attractive. Apollonian 
28ish woman for rela- 
tionship in Boston. @® 3210 
(exp 4/3) 


A RUBENESQUE 
Woman sought by DJM(42) 
to enjoy life and build long 
term relationship. If you're 
cuddly and help me laugh 
Call or write Box 232 Newton 
Center 02159 non-smoker 
@ 3181 (exp 4/10) 


ASIAN OR SPANISH 
DWM 6-2 dark hair and 
beard seeks sincere lady 
18-40 prefer petite. | am 
open. honest with sense of 
humor. serious relationship. 
Please write with phone 
number POB 67061 
Chestnut Hill MA 02167 


A “SIR” PRIZE! 

Is looking for you! WM 40's. 
5'9". healthy. intelligent, fun 
Self-employed. Weekend pi- 
lot. Friendly. Sensitive. Com- 
passionate. Thrives on 
Stimulating conversation 
spontaneous humor. life's 
adventures, country living. 
dining out, dancing. hiking. 
camping. lot's of tender ro- 
mancing. Desires best 
friend. lover. confidant, to 
share each other's interests. 
and much, much more! 1) &® 
5409 (exp 4/3) 


Attractive. athletic. adven- 
turous. spunky, SWM. 38, 
seeks similar F. 27+. @& 
8876 (4/3) 


Attractive lady, 35-45. to sail 
away for several years. Non- 
smoker, neat, down to earth 
conservative. independent. 
kind. industrious. physically 
fit and honest. Send note 
and photo to Box 183. 
Wakefield. MA 01880 & 
8905 (exp 4/3) 








Attractive Male 50 availabie 


to play the card game whist 
or other games. @® 8910 
(exp 4/10) 


LET’S ENJOY LIFE 
TOGETHER 

If you are a SWF. young at 
heart. a good conversa- 
tionalist. looking for adven- 
ture and excitiment and have 
wonder about meeting a 
joe looking Gentleman of 
‘olor who will sweep you off 
your feet and treat you with 
kindness, tenderness and 
compassion. | am the one to 
call. Or write: Suite 9100, 
1148 Center St, Newton Crt 

02159 @® 3236 (exp 4/27) 


Born to be wild. SWM 22. 
seeks romance and friend- 
ship. @® 8919 (exp 4/10) 


Creative, attractive SWM. 
24. seeks muse, preferably a 
brilliant. beautiful SWF, 
22-28. for mutual inspiration 
and big laughs. #®% 3237 (exp 
4/3) 


Handsome, well-built. 

athletic professional SWM 

35. seeks kind, caring, com- 

passionate, attractive outgo- 

ing SWF who likes to laugh 
8931 (exp 4/10) 





DEAD TIX 
Want to with SWM 28 to 
NYC. Fri 3/29? Leave 


vee 4 why. etc. @® 5411 
(exp 4/3) 





DECENT GUY 
SWF 34 years old YY. 165. 
brown hair, blue eyes. Likes 
movies. dining out. travel. 
day trips. adventure, ro- 
mance. outdoor activities. 
hiking. camping. beaches. 
mountains. Seek SWF 27-37 
slim who is down to earth, 
good sense of humor like . 
me. @® 3180 (exp 4/3) 


DWM 27 58° 160 Ex military. 
great sense of humor. KISS 
108. nightclubs. GQ. pho- 
tography. comedy clubs 
movies. Id like to meet a 
Stylish. positive lady. Age 
race unimportant 3178 
(exp 4/3) 


ee 
DWM 32 Romantic bomb- 
ardment shall commence im- 
mediately when you call me 
® 8888 (exp 4/3) 


DWM. 39. 170. 6’. romantic. 
caring. intelligent. classic 
nice guy in broadcasting 
business. loves music, COOok- 
ing. knows Tigger song 
humorous, seeks attractive 
female. 36-43 for friendshi 
romance. and memories 
5388 (exp 4/10) 


DWM 40 quiet. truthful 
tolerant. open-minded, ex- 
uberant intuitive. inspiring 


Needs one fine lady with fine 
Qualities inside and outside 
Prefer ages 30-45 (exp 4/10) 
Prov area 


OWM Mid forties. Good 
physical shape Pro- 
fessional. Progressive 


politics. Classical Music. Bik- 
ing and hiking. Proud dad of 
two children. Looking for 


funny. bright. independent 
non smoking. attractive 
woman. @& 5386 (exp 
4/10) 


Energetic SM seeks open 
aLive F.20’s. for coffee. beer 
some arts. eats. and serious 
(FNXZBC) danceable beats 
@ 8944 (exp 4/10) 


European sudent 23 seeks 
21- SF for friendship and 
love. @® 8909 (exp 4/10) 


Fat. bald. toothless and ugly 
seeks relationship. #® 8935 
(exp 4/10) 





ENTREPRENEUR 
DWM 38, handsome. MBA, 
sucessful, physically fit 
businessman with lots of 
free time searching for 
funloving attractive. WF 
26-30 who wants to enjoy 
Palm Beach winter and Cape 
Cod summers. PO Box 717 
Islington. MA 02090 





FREEBEEMERRIDES 
Never say die hippy-49-5 9° 
160-Blonde/biue. Looking 
for a free spirited lady with a 
heart and a yen to travel 
Color. race or religion no 
problem. Hiking. camping. 
moonlight walks and relax- 
ing evenings are fun too. No 
heavys-smokers maybe? My 
Beemer only has two 
wheels!!! PO Box 397 
Brockton. MA 02403. @ 
3234 (exp 4/17) 


FRIEND & LOVER 
Handsome SWM. 32. 59 
165ibs. Blue eyes. black 
har Seeks F for compa- 
nionship. relationshi 
Age/race unimportant . 
8946 (exp 4/10) 


Funny. handsome. intetligent 
SJM. seeks gentle. funn 

creative. pretty SWF * 
8892 (exp 4/3) 


GALANT,PASSIONNE 
30 SWM. Handsome. biond 
510°. athletic physican. | en- 
joy history. tennis. anything 
French. and champagne 
snuggled by a roaring fire 
Hoping your intelligence 
beauty. humor. and energy 
will make us a couple who 
create adventure in every 
day 











Handsome. blonde 22. Euro- 
pean gentleman 6 seeks 
slim pretty woman @® 8917 
(exp 4/10) 





Handsome/boyish 
pofessional SM 59 liberal 
rock. seeks similiar SF 30's 
® 8912 


Handsome controlling man 
seeks woman to surrender 
in loving union. @® 2914 (exp 
4/3) Prov area 








Handsome. warm. gentle 
SBM 30 seeks SWF caring 
love affection @® 8927 (exp 
4/10) 


HELP ME! SEEKING 
MUSCULAR GAL 
Where have all the rugged 
athletic women gone? I'd like 
to find one who s funny. firm 
Outrageous. and a tomboy 
with very muscular legs Me 
athletic. adventuresome 
guy 34. consultant @® 3171 

(exp 4/3) 





HELP 
SWM. 24. tall 


blonde 
alternative eclectic 
marooned on Cape Cod 
seeks hip. intelligent. FNX 


SWF to rescue me from this 
ennui Love Boston. have 
car will travel. @® 3177 (exp 
4/3) 


MORE CLASSIFIEDS INSIDE 





See Inside For Additional 
Classified Categories! 
HELP WANTED 
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ELLE MLE ETP LIT 
MEN 

SEEKING 
WOMEN 
CONTINUED _ 


HOUSE HUSBAND 
Creative, committed, com- 
municative, capable. confi- 
dent WM seeks single. fit. 
professional, beautiful. 
slightly radical woman able 
to start and support family 
Dealing intelligently with role 
reversals and childrearing 
issues a must. Will relocate 
PO Box 55. Shutesbury 
01072. @® 3193 (exp 4/3) 


HUMBLE GENTLEMAN 


OF COLOR 

sks SWF. Billy D. Williams 
look-a-like who's tall. caring 
sensitive. very passionate 
and humble. A call will make 
my dream come true. Let's 
get together. | like. jazz. 
sking. dinner. sporting 
events. |'m attracted to slim 
women who are health con- 
scious. 54 -5'8. @® 5354 


Pa een 
If it wasn't for Personal Call 
| would be dining alone 
Thank you Boston Phoenix 


| have looks, personality 
brains and | like bad poetry 
W 8933 (exp 4/10) 


INDULGENCE 
Single. Asian executive. 32 
with a hectic lifestyle seeks 
attractive. affectionate 
woman. 20s. Wit. curiosity 
and a nice turn of phrase 
would be terrific. Travel with 
me to Boston bookstores 
New York restaurants and to 
Europe. Be absurdly 
pampered. Take care of me 
and | ll do likewise. Whether 
I'm tender. caring, sensitive 
and so on. you can decide 
for yourself. @® | 5383 (exp 
4/10) 


INTELLECTUAL 


Australian writer. iconoclast. 
42 seeks intelligent. pretty. 
European/Latin American 
SF 26-35 to share life and 
taste Manhattan. Paris. Syd- 
ney. @® 8934 (exp 4/10) 


JUST THE ONE 
you're looking for. 34 year 
old SJM,. attractive, in- 
telligent, articulate. 
sensitive. caring, polite, am- 
bitious. lovable teddy bear 
type without the extra bulk, 
but all the hair. Seeks SF 
between the ages of 24-32 
who is attractive, intelligent, 
fit. and passionate. [ 6778 


LOOKING FOR THAT 
SPECIAL SOMEONE? 
That someone is me. I'm 
new in town and I'm looking 
for YOU to show me the 
sights. Im a Gentleman ot 
color. Fair looking on the 
outside. a knockout on the 
inside. I'm Iking to meet a 
SWF who likes hrseback rid- 
ing. dancing. jazz. quite 
evenings alone. @® 5346 

(4/26) 


Mature gentleman 42 suave 
seeks sophisticated lady for 
romance. @® 8923 (exp 4/10) 


MESSAGE FROM 


HEAVEN 
God told me that unless | 
receive 50 calls from bright 
creative 30-38 SWFs, this 
well-traveled SWM_ scien 
tist/entrepreneur will be 
called to NJ and forced to 
eat my Aunt Sara's cooking 
Help save me from frozen 
bagels and tuna casserole 
@ 8861 (exp 4/10) 


Me? You? Hip. intelligent 
30's. unpretentious. un- 
conventional. etnic nose 
able/willing to relate @& 
8893 (exp 4/17) 


PEABODY 

WM. good build. ski instruc- 
tor & into all other sports 
seeks woman for fun. ro- 
mance & good times on the 
North Shore. Have own 
business & own home. Very 
secure. Please call for a 
good future. @® 8873 (exp 
4/3) 


PhD. 45. SWM 
Athletic. hiking. surf. theatre. 
art. music #8918 (exp 4/10) 


MAN OF FLOWERS 


Interests 


PLEASANTLY WEIRD 

Nice, artistic, intelligent, 
SWM 26 510” with varied 
interests seeks pleasantly 
weird, nice, artistic, in- 
telligent SF under 30 with 
varied interests. @® 3202 
(exp 4/10) 


POSTMANDELIVERS 
HAndsome, fit SWM 34 
Possess honesty, sincerity, 
and great sense-of-humor 
Into bicycling, hiking, tennis. 
running. Musically inclined 
Politically aware seek 
possible relationship with 
that special woman. Ring 
Me! @® 3183 (exp 4/3) 


Professional when 
necessary SWM 29, looks 
35. 66°. 230. Athletic 
interests. Nautilus, wind- 
surfing, snowboarding, bik- 
ing. nights out, Axis, Chan- 
nel he Candles. Spicy 
food. good coffee. pizza 
You are a nonsmoking 
woman any height with 
proportionate weight, a little 
overweight's OK. Age 21-35 
race unimportant 5392 
(exp 4/10) 


Professional, fun, widowed 
WM. 60s, POB 1365 E. Ar- 
lington MA 02174 


Progressive, passionate. 
playful artist. hiker. dancer 
30 seeks older woman 
8891 (exp 4/10) 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


EAD THIS: 
Optimistic scientist. 25. with 
a passion for music. film, 
literature and ice cream 
seeks an adventurous, in- 
telligent. sincere. liberal F 


Retired gent aang | for 
female companion, POB 121 
Bedford MA 01730 


SBM, 33, likes exercising, 
movies, computers seeks 
slim SWF non-smoker. & 
8921 (exp 4/10) 


SBM SEEKS SBF 
Pretty, petite, black female 
companion desired, commit- 
ment minded black male, 
Phd. Likes: jazz. art, nature, 
dining, talk. Youthful, 
goodiooking 40, 5'8", 155, 
please be about 33, 
substance free, light or non- 
smoker. Box 1341 Cam- 
bridge MA 02142 @® 3168 
(exp 4/3) 


Sculptor, architect, en- 
vironmentalist. tennis, 
vegetarian 6 150ibs 56 

seeks youthful spirit 
2932 (exp 4/10) 


Sensuous queen size female 
age 30-50, sought a 40 year 
old handsome professional 
for friendship. Write or call to 
arrange lunch or dinner. PO 
1276. Melrose MA 02176 @® 
3182 (exp 4/3) 


SHY HANDSOME 
SWM 29 Blue eyes 195ibs 
5°11 semi athletic 
muscular seeks SWF attract- 
ive 24-30 for day trips, din- 
ing. movies. beaches, must 
have similar qualities for 
friandship romance, #® 3179 
(exp 4/3) 


SHY LIBERAL 

By day. a respected author/ 
Computer Scientist (with a 
hidden ponytail). By night. a 
rock & roller (with hidden ear 
plugs). At all times. a very 
happy. shy. sincere. gentle 
guy. 30-something. seeking 
the one thing missing from 
my life: someone to share 
= 5396 (exp 4/3) 


SINCERE 
SWM 34, 5°10", 165ibs, dark 
hair. brown eyes. European 
looking. struggling at- 
tourney. likes movies, music. 


LOVABLE 

SJM, 36, 5'7”, nonsmoker is 
part-time college student. 
Loves photography, music, 
dancing. and racquetball. 
Interests include foreign 
languages, movies, and 
Nautilus. | can respect other 
people's feelings. MP C 5356 
(exp 4/3) 


Social worker, 35, slim, 6° 
tall, seeks F (20-40) who en- 
joys the outdoors, ocean- 
front living, and world travel- 
ing. Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238 @® 3710 (exp 4/10) 


SOUTHEUROPEAN 
Professional SWM Honest. 
sincere, affectionate, en- 
trepreneur, 40, 5'8”, 180ibs 
Likes outdoors, music. 
traveling, movies, political 
discussions, philosophy and 
quiet times at home. Seeks 
SWF/DWF educated, open- 
minded. attractive, sincere. 
family and fun loving compa- 
nion: PO Box 1278 Ran- 
dolph. MA 02368 


SPRING BREAK 
SWM, 61, 175, blond hair 
blue eyes. very goodiooking 
great shape, looking for 
young lady 18-28 that is tall 
goodiooking, and in good 
shape for fun times and 
possible romance. #® 8940 
(exp 4/10) 


SUCCESSFUL MAN 
Successful professional WM 
executive 48 seeks much 
younger attractive and 
educated woman 
nonsmoker as friend for 
possible relationship. @& 
3194 (exp 4/3) 


Successful, spirited. semi- 
attractive SWM. 36. seeks 
scintillating, sensuous SF 
POB 831. Boston 02103 @ 
8906 (exp 4/3) 


Swell guy, 23 seeks smart. 
down to earth, unpretentious 
babe. #® 3205 (exp 4/10) 


SWM 25 6'2” 185 Ibs. very 
handsome. athletic build. 
professional, romantic. 
Outgoing spontaneous. 
adventurous, enjoys out- 


SWJM, 29, seeks exciting 
female for outdoor and res- 
taurant rendezvooooz 1 
5385 (exp 4/10) 


SWM 20's loves Tones On 
Tails, Felt. Seeks similar 
female. ® 8885 (exp 4/3) 


DWM attractive 30s seeks 
goodlooking F physically fit 
workout partner. @® 5389 
(exp 4/10) 


SWM 32, seeks attractive 
foreign-born female for 
friendship, possible ro- 
mance. I'm tall, attractive, 
profession, polite, witty, en- 
joy good food & conversa- 
tion. B® CO 5420 (exp 4/10) 


SWM 33 looking for SWF 

25-30. Prof seeking person 

for friendship and romance. 
8914 


SOULMATE 
SWM, 34, fit, attractive 
writer. musician, intuitive. 
playful. hip, communicative, 
a feeling heart, passionate. 
Seeks very attractive, slim, 
SF 22-34, creative, in- 
telligent, open-hearted, 
deep-souled, affectionate- 
-to hang out. have fun, ex- 
plore 3212 (exp 4/10) 


SWM, 37, 5'6” seeks F 26-40 
for relationship. 0 6780 


SWM 37 5'8". 160lbs. en- 
trepreneur, athletic. in- 
telligent, funny, looking for 
athletic female 
friend/workout partner. If 
you re into sports (weightlift- 
ing, wrestling, boxing) 
physically and emotionally 
strong. attractive. intelligent 
sincere. fun dislike head 
games, write POB 7571 
Nashua NH 03060 


SWM, 40's, seeks intelligent. 
young woman to be partner 
in business & romance. Let- 
ter. photo appreciated. @® 
5407 (exp 4/3) 


SWM. energetic. 
progressive. oOutdoors- 
SDF-30+, communicative. 
non-yuppie_ romanitic 
egalitarian. @® 8894 (exp 
4/3) 


SWM mid 20s very hand- 
some. interesting, educated. 
adventurous, seeks older F 
@ 5415 (exp 4/10) 


SWM. professional, 25, at- 
tractive. works-out. likes 
outdoors and city-life. Look- 
ing for a buddy to share 
times/romance? 

. healthy. 

educated. #®P 3239 (exp 4/3) 


Tall SWM, 35, hi-tech yet lit- 
erate. seeks intelligent. at- 
tractive F, 27-37 to share 


MARCH 29, 1991 


a romantic dinner for two, 
a limousine ride and two 
tickets to the theater. 


If your relationship started with a 
Boston Phoenix Personal ad, 
share your story with 
our readers and you could 
win a romatic night on the town! 


Here’s how you can win: Send us a note 
telling us about your Personal ad success 
story. Be honest! Our expert panel of judges 
will select the winners by April 26th, so hurry 
and send us your entry today to: Personals © 
Success Stories, c/o Phoenix Marketing 
Dept., The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


Three men looking for 
ladies. We're nice guys. lets 
meet. @® 8883 (exp 4/10) 


TIRED OF GAMES 
Well I'm not. SWM 38 loves 


bridge. bicycling, Avalon Hill 
games. rock concerts 
basketball. softball. comedy 
clubs. Looking for enh, 
mates. ® () 5404 (exp 4/17) 


Very goodiooking WM, in- 
mate. 38. 6 170 looking for 
very goodlooking female for 
letters and possible visits 
Send recent photo. [1 6762 


Very hip, unpretentious. 
well-traveled. introspective. 
intelligent. 35 year old SWM 
seeks SWF 8821 (exp 
4/10) 


WANTED: 
MTRCYCLE PSNGER 
DWM 40's looking for wild. 
romantic Female 25-40 who 
loves motorcycles. able to 
get away weekends for rides 
to mountains & to the ocean. 
Also for ten day ride to Nova 


WE ALL DIE! 

So lets have fun NOW. while 
we ve still the chance! Let's 
go dancing to loud Industrial 
music, see strange films. ex- 
plore new things. and eat 
sushi and not pay. SWM 28 
® 3176 (exp 4/3) 


WOODY MTS OSCAR 
SJM 34 5'8” counselor. ac- 
tor. losing hair. love handles 
romantic. eccentric. quite 
financially secure. passions. 
baseball. honesty. movies. 
children. great life. missing 
you. You: Jewish. 25+. 
small. verbal. calm. Classy 
not Jappy. Hippy values. 
want family, love laughter 
You have great life. Miss 
me? @#® 3201 (exp 4/17) 


Writer 38 goodlooking, tall 
blonde. young seeks 
analogous F 25+ @® 3261 


YOUNGER MAN | 
seeks older woman with 
varied interests such as 
candlelight dinners, old mov- 
ies. stimulating conversa- 


interests. MP 8901 (exp 4/3) 


Tall, well-groomed pro- 
fessional black gentleman 
seeks equal relationshi 
with affectionate woman. 
5416 (exp 4/10) 


Physician, 38. whose only 
passion is art seeks light- 
hearted woman. 20-27. in 
style of Boucher. Zorn or 
Klimt-Need to escape the 
6771 


good converation & humor. 
is sincere. warm. passion- 
ate. seeks SWF 27-33, not 
overweight. a romantic with 
a sense of humor. @® | 15384 
(exp 4/3) 


22-29. {| 5371 (exp 4/3) 


Responsible, loving. SWM. 
25. with many interests want- 
ing SWF for wild hearted 
compassion and commit- 
ment to share life. ™ 6775 


Scotia & Prince Edward 
Island. @® 3162 (exp 4/10) 


Want fun, romance. DWM 33 
waiting to make large con- 
tributions. @® 8887 (exp 4/3) 


tion. Joseph cambell and re- 
cieving flowers. This roman- 
tic SWM 26, 6'2". hopes to 
hear from you soon. #® 3224 
(exp 4/10) 


doors. travel. good con- 
versations, film and Boston 
nightlife. Seeks fun. attract- 
ive F.!) @® 5414 (exp 4/10) 


LION SEEKS LIONESS 
SWM 29 vibrant Leo 510 
170 Ibs. seeks warm- 
hearted she-lion for playful 
romps through the jungles of 
Boston. No alley cats 
please. @® 8874 (exp 4/3) 


human condition 
(exp 4/17) 


PERSONAL CALL COUPON 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 
PERSONAL AD with FREE Personal Call® 


7 Pt. Bold Headline $8.75 15 Letter Limit __ 


It’s March! 

So don’t stay in like 
a lamb. 

Go out like a lion! 
Place a Phoenix 
Personal Today! 


HOW TO PLACE a Personal ad with tae) elel Call 


9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 12 Letter Limit __ 


AD COPY: (Additional Words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 


How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows 
you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. 
People interested in you can call your four-digit number 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller’s 
responses in total privacy. When you place your ad we 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any 
questions you may have regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your responses. 


C) YEs!, I want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 

I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 
CJ NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call*® Service. 

CJ YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island. 


© cece... ff REE! 


*FIRST 10 WORDS 

If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA..ssesssessssssssseeseees Wescbeis 
FE PE I ivos iiss ssccesecsteccecsesceccnesis Pot ees: 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 ......cccssssesssssessseessucssseeesees Ricans 
MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) .....cscscsscssssssseecseens Roadie 


0 Check here if you will let us read your Personal 
ad and play your Voice Greeting on the radio. (No 
names will be used, only box numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. 
It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 (99¢ a minute) or outside the 617-508 area 
codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.00 a minute). Follow the easy 
recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal Box 
number of the ad with the small telephone symbol that 
interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through Personal 
Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can leave your 
own private message. Remember, check the expiration 
date to make sure the ad is still active, then you’re on your 
way to meeting someone special. 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
CO WOMAN SEEKING MAN MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
€ MAN SEEKING MAN () WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
A i RN 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 














* Service fee is for ads placed by phone on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and ALL mail-ins. There is no 
service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 


Multiply by number of weeks ad runs ; 

Ah NAME 
(Two week minimum) 

To order using (J MASTERCARD (VISA C1 AMEX, 
please fill out this section: 


SIGNATURE 


PHONE 


EXP DATE ADDRESS 


ACCT. # CITY 


GUIDELINES: Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not be accepted. The Boston 
Phoenix aw oe eps right to edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. , NO ads will be published secking 
persons ui Lage. 

DISCLAIMER: The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser assumes comy liability for the content of and all replies to 
any advertisement or recorded message and for any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to ii ify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
¢ harmless from all costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the publication or recording placed by the advertiser or 
any reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL*, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice greeting message. 

pop ee rer ep eae Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled 
al any without notice. 


Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 


DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE * PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: MON 8:30-6PM, TUES.-WED. 8:30-7PM, THURS.-FRI. 8:30-5PM, 


Bor more information call 617-267-1 235 fax 1 t0O617-536-79077. 











MARCH 29, 1991 
MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

33. tall, tanned, scintillating, 


overachieving catch, looking 
for his match. @® 5417 (exp 
4/10) 


27 6'1” 190 Ibs, looking for 
man. Bodybuilding a plus 
Non-smoking. @® 2945 (exp 
4/10) Prov area 


50 yaers old, very sooo 
shape. @® 8925 (exp 4/10) 


Athletic goodlooking pro- 
fessional WM. early 30s, 
great shape, interested in 
meeting .masculine, clean- 
cut. smart athlete. | like ski- 
ing. cycling. lifting. wind- 
surfing and scuba. Ability to 
travel. relate to women and 
hold intelligent conversation 
is part of this picture. Write 
with photo please. @ 1 
5370 (exp 4/3) 


BUSY PROF. MALE 
NO time for bars. Requires 
low visibility. 35. 5-11, 182 














Ibs Seeks health-cons- 
cience GWM for good fun. 
Find strong mus- 


cles. very attractive. @® | 
5369 (exp 4/3) 


COLD & LONELY 
Doctor recently arrived from 
overseas seeks all-american 
boy next door. 25-35 whose 
cosmopolitan educated. pro- 
fessional. and enjoys foreign 
cultures. Am 30s brown 
eyes/hair, tanned. masculine 


strong. Box 192 Brookline 
MA 02146 @@® 3219 (exp 
4/10) 





COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SWM. 21. thin. straight act- 
ing. closeted. normal acting 
looking for another college 
student. Must be 18-23. not 
fat or fem. Call and maybe 
we can work something out 
@ 3221 (exp 4/10) 


DEFINITELY: 
Goodlooking. successful. 
nice. sincere. intelligent 27 
year old. 511° male would 
love to meet other hand- 
some and “a guys! 
W 8943 (exp 4/10) 


DWM. 
fessional 


attractive pro- 

to meet other 
ouegee. exuberant type 
28-38 8932 (exp 4/10) 


EAST MEETS WEST 
Seeking friendly. open- 
minded. under 35 GM for 
fun. friendship and whatever 
develops. You bring apple- 
pie. | will make Biryani. Box 
9634 106 Boston. MA 02114 
@ 3173 (exp 4/3) 











on a guaranteed 


Music and the Arts... Wedne: 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 

Changes and euhcalictnia: eaikes 4 p.m. 
OFFICE 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 





Y 
Mid-career professional 
— student 37, 5'10”, 
75 finds exercising alone 
impossible. Seeks ex- 
perienced or beginning 
work-out partner. Have ex- 
tra gym membership for you. 
Box 1482 Brookline, MA 
02146 @ 3174 (exp 4/17) 


GM 6’, 170Ibs, 22yo, bi/bi. 
very good as athletic 
shape, looking for same 
Age 18-28 for good times. 
Call. I'm a nice guy. @ 8941 
(exp 4/10) 


Good ~—"' 35 GJM. in 
theatre. 6’, 175, wants to 
meet looking preppy 


20-30 for travel, theatre. ro- 
mantic evenings. sports, fun 
and who knows maybe a re- 
lationship. @® 3218 (exp 
4/10) : 


GWM, 25, 5'7 145. athletic. 
masculine. attractive, 
‘straight seeks similar. @ 
8860 (exp 4/10) 


GWM, 26. 62". 200. 
brown/brown, bodybuilder 
seeks same. only shorter 
PO Box 11 Worcester 
01602. @® 3238 (exp 4/17) 


GWM 28 5'5” 155 
brown/hazel looking for 
friendship/relationship 18 to 
28 GWM non smoking. clean 
shaven [16776 (exp 4/10) 


GWM-38-6'°1°175. 
moustache. rededing hair, 
attractive. open. out. honest. 
sane. sober. HIV-. secure 
seek drugfree friend/lover 
any race (love beards) Can 
travel. can you? Suite 197. 
Box 8008 Gloucester 01930 
@ 8898 (exp 4/3) 


GWM. 39. 5'6". 149 Ibs- 
brown hair. trimmed beard 
Would like to meet a man 
around my own age- 
preferably No. Shore area 
Enjoys the outdoors. music. 
bike riding. whatever It 
would be great sharing time 
and experiences with some- 
one 8938 (exp 4/10) 


GWM 40 5°11” 165 br/br 
Athletically oriented. liberal. 
over educated professional 
seeks chemistry with active 
adult. @® 2920 (exp 4/3) Prov 
Area 


GWM 40 seeks masculine 
guy 30-50 for good times 
OB 2120 Boston 02106 
3189 (exp 4/17) 


GWM 6 feet 155. good look- 


ing. 29. Easy going and 
interest vary. Seeks Heno- 
ship/relationship. Cape Ann 
area a plus. but not 
necessary. PO Box 4193 
Peabody. MA 01960. (exp 
4/10) 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 859-3207 


qeigesificds 


Classified Advertising Policies 
THE 


Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep runnin 
long as you call each week on Monday or 
renew the ad. Missi 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
®To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 
its text or illustrations 
To determine correct category placement 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 
and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted 


isement 
DEADLINES 
sday, 6 p.m. 


FOR PERSONALS ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION 
FOR ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISING 

SEE COUPON IN 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT SECTION 





the same ad free as 
y 6 p.m. Tuesday to 
a week voids the guarantee. To begin 
renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of the ad's 
second appearance. 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 
s 


is 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 








GWM, good looking, 25, 
brown/blue. 5'7", 140 Ibs, 
humorous, honest and car- 
ing. Non-smoker seeks rela- 
tionship. (corrected PO 
Box...) POB 6131 Haverhill, 
MA 01831. 


If you enjoy dressing and go- 
ing out. lets get together. 
8907 (exp 4/10) 


INTENSE 
WM. 25, 5°11", 170, very 
handsome. intelligent. 
educated, serene. affec- 
tionate. and sincere. Into en- 
joying life, but not alone. 
Seek similar. Letter/photo. 
Box 304, Easton MA 02334 
@ 8939 (exp 4/10) 


M 45 seeks same. Lets 
travel to Provincetown 
together. MP 8924 (exp 


MASCULINE 


GUY 

GWM, 36, handsome. 
masculine, stocky, 5'8'’, 190, 
nice dark hair, beard. sin- 
cere, intelligent. straight-act- 
ing regular guy. Enjoy out- 
doors. boating, music, good 
conversation; seeking 
masculine, sincere guy 
under 40 for close friend- 
bate 3 possible relationship 
C1) @® 5410 (exp 4/10) 


MASCULINE GWM 
Handsome, non 
smoke/drugs. intelligent. 
discreet. sincere. ambitious. 
fun 27. 6 167 Ibs. 
blonde/blue, likes darker 
guys with similiar qualities 
for friendship - more? Enjoy 
travel. new experiences 
Box 390742 Cambridge 
02139 @® 3115 (exp 4/3) 


Masculine GWM 35 seeks 
younger theatrical per- 
former/musician for friend- 
ship 8891 (exp 4/3) 


NEW BOY IN TOWN 
GM. 24. just arrived from 
California. Long hair. 
psuedo-hippie. activist or- 
iented. Keats with an Eliot 
mask. Stranger to ‘scene’ 
Looking for friend on North 
Shore or Boston. #® 3172 
(exp 4/3) 








PEABODY 
GWM seeks M 25-40. into 
sports & good times. @ 
8872 (exp 4/5) 


QUALITY 

WM professional. attractive. 
5°11". slender. well toned. 
health conscious. warm. sin- 
cere. young 40's. masculine. 
varied interests. seeks in- 
telligent WM or Asian. 20-40. 
attractive. “straight”. lean. for 
relationship. PO Box 321 

Belmont. MA 02178 @® 3012 
(exp 4/3) 


180 


SGWM 45 5 11 


brown/brown quiet not into 
bars. drugs. alcohol, gay 
scene. Tired of it. Semi- 
closeted necesarily. Various 
interests seeks SGWM 
28-35 for friend, possible re- 
lationship. & 5 (exp 4/3) 


SORT OF ‘STRAIGHT’ 
But not quite WM, 32, 
62°. 185, handsome, 
athletic. witty Harvard 
graduate seeks younger 
counterpart for friend- 
ship/relationship. You are 
well educated, intellectually 
curious, athletic and healthy. 
cute, masculine and straight- 
acting. @®% 3190 (exp 4/3) 


VRYGDLKG GWM 29 
5°11", 175. brown/brown, 
workout. intelligent, honest, 
sincere. photo gets mine 
Box 539 Orleans 0265. Will 
travel. @® 8896 (exp 4/3) 


White male 28 seeks man for 
friendship. PO box 40 Bos- 
ton. 02113 @ 8928 


WM 32. 6 185 brown/blue. 








music. reading. movies seek - 


male (18-32). friendship 
= times. @® 8859 (exp 
4/3) 


WM 38 Wants to meet fat 
GWM South Shore or write 
PO Box 2550 Quincy, MA 
02269 @® 8937 (exp 4/10) 


“. blond/biue. 

inshape, 

masculine WM 30-46 for a 

deep. positive relationship to 

share quality time with 

passion for arts & outdoors 
' 5365 (exp 4/3) 


WTO: BLUE COLLAR 
Masculine. upper New Eng- 
land WM. 58" 165. boyish 
clean cut. brown hair. blue 
eyes. seeks rugged. ag- 
gressive, but genuine biue 
collar guy. 18-35. for friend- 
ship. more. @® 3217 (exp 
4/10) 


YOUNGER-OLDER 
Mature gentleman. 50. 
masculine “Skipper from 
Gilligan's Island”. prefers 
guy mid to late 20's. If you're 
Stable. drug-free. fit. and en- 
joy sports. theatre. music. 
and good conversation. I'd 
like to meet you 5413 
(exp 4/24) 


Attractive GWF 308 
prof/reforming workaholic. 
variety of interest. love spon- 
taneity. Seeking together ex- 
trovert for friendship and 
fun | 5418 (exp 4/10) 












(\,) PERSONAL 


CALL 





BF young goodlooking. 
needs artistic sister whos on 
the beat. @® 2947 (exp 4/10) 
Prov area 


Feminine WM. shapely. fun. 
generous. seeks other femi- 
nine lady 19-25 for gentle re- 
lationship. @@® 89 (exp 
4/10) 


FRAMINGHAM AREA 
Attractive GWF Feminine 
30's looking for friendship 
and hopefully more-warm 
and good humor-enjoys out- 
door activities-dinners out- 
would like to meet similar 
females @ 5406 (exp 
4/10) 





GWF, 34. Looking for a GWF 
to share time with. @® 2915 
(exp 4/3) Prov Area 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 3 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Call? Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


(99¢ a minute) 


Phcenix 


————————— 
My desire: one compatible 
woman. 30-35. who's stable. 
professional and/or artistic. 
pretty. slim. unconventional 
and non-smoking. 6773 


Shy. attractive. 27. BF seek- 

ing an athletic or in shape SF 

who enjoys dancing and 

movies. Photo appreciated 
6770 (exp 4/3) 





THINKING ABOUT IT 
Do you think about a rela- 
tionship with a woman for 
friendship/more? This WF 
40s. 56” feminine. friendly 
fun. warm. caring. en- 
courages you to write and let 
nature take its course. Box 
116. 184 B. Broadway 
— 01906 @® 3122 (exp 
4/3) 


GENERAL CLASSIFIEDS COUPON 









« 












































CITY: 


PHONE #: 
NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


TEXT: 


| QOOOO0OOO00OO0Oo000ooOo0oooOo 
| CIO 


STATE: 


This information is confidential. We cannot print your advertisement 
without the following information: 


ZIP: 


oo 


CARD #: 


QMC 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 


WF. 26. pretty. feminine. MV 

slim. 58°. seeks similar Oscars? 

educated. sensual. unat- BMCP 

tached for meaningful rela- = 

tionship. Box 1409 Boston * “> THE BAD 


MA 02117 @® 8902 (exp 4/3) 


PMTCT NE 
MESSAGES 


Lovely. faithful Asian ladies 
seek friends/marriage 
Free photo brochure 
702-451-3070 








From Healing Bodywork to 
Business Opps 


The Mind. 
Classifieds 
Holistic and 


Oriented Community by 
reaching 400.000 people 
Shouldn't your ad be there? 





USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


Q VISA 


EXPIRATION DATE: 


SIGNATURE: 










es eS 





NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
LUNES 6.75 per line 9.00 per line $ 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
7 pt. light headline 8.75 per line 11.00 per line : Yeates 
7 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 15.00 per line $ 
9 pt. bold headline 13.00 per line 16.00 per line Sea 
Capitalized words 1.25 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $___ 
Sub Total $ 
x # of weeks = 






Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


DIDO) * 
DIDO 


The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 


advertisement. 


DILDO 
COOOL 
LIDDILOOUUUOLULU Lo 
LIOIDIOILDODUOOOU LOUD 
DIDDIODIOOIOODOOIOOIII OI 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


Mail to: Phcent $Y The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


ee ee ee eee ee eee | 


















































‘MOVIE CLUB < « 


We're people who embrace 
the worst movies ever made 
This week's choice 


DANCES W/ WOLVES 
The foreign film for the 


masses. Now even the sub- 
normals in New Hampshire 
can claim they ve seen a 
movie with sub-titles. And 
who ll ever forget Kev's Wolf 
dance? Someone please call 


i EE — Don Cornelius, let's get Cos- 
Consciousness tner's pale butt on Soul 


Train. © Please send your 
correspondence to: The Bad 
Movie Club. Box 1544. 126 
Brookline Av. Boston 02215 


O AMEX 


GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 
The following categories fall 
under the Classified Guarantee: 


* AUTOMOBILE 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 


Tires 


REAL ESTATE 
Housemates 


Roommates 
Sublets 


* MARKETPLACE 


Appliances 
Bicycles 

Boats 

Clothing 
Computers 

Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 

Lost & Found 
Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 


wv 


‘ets 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 
Skiing 
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740,000,000 gallons 
of oil spilled worldwide 


in 1989... 


WE NEED YOUR HELP! 
GRASSROOTS 


LOBBYING 


© FUNDRAISING 


PART TIME PHONE CANVASS 


983-0808 


GREENPEACEACTION 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


Lex 


We are seeking qualified 
professionals for our 
community based residence, 
apartments, and work training 
programs for mentally retarded 
adults. The great work 
environment, in-service 
training and benefits make the 
Walnut Street Center an 
excellent place to pursue a 
rewarding career. 


@ Workshop Assistant 
Supervisor 
Up To $16,500 
@ Residential Weekend 
Assistant Manager 
Up to $13,500 


Call 776-1448 


between 9am - 11am 
or send resume to: 


Personnel 
Walnut Street Center Inc. 
Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, MA 02143 


AA/EOE M/F/H/V 


NEEDED: 


Paid volunteers 

earn $200. 

Men only; 

cocaine users, 

ages 21-35 

for one day study 
related to cocaine use. 
Blood sampling involved. 
Taxi provided. 

For further information 


please leave message at 


855-2179 





PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ADVERTISING SALES 
$30K GUARANTEE 
Advertising sales & servicing 
for largest successful shop- 
per in Cambridge. Growth 
opportunity on expansion 
publication. No ceiling to 
earnings! Will negot higher 
guarntee for right applicant 
Must have 2 yrs of advertis- 
ing sales exp On a success- 
ful year-round publication 
Confidential. Resumes only 
to’ The Square Deal 1430 
Mass Ave. Suite 306-149 

Cambridge MA 02138 


-COMMUNICATIONS- 
Current openings 
Monthly job listings. $15/call 
617-332-5958. 24 hours 


Construction Crew Leader 
40hr position-ad- 
ministrative/carpentry- to 
develop newly formed 
women s construction com- 
Pany on coast of Maine 
Send resume by April 15 to 
Coastal Women s Construc- 
tion PO Box 693. Machias 
ME 04654. (207) 255-4754 


DJ WANTED 


762 Summer resort. Top 40 
to oldies April-Sept. Send 
resume w/references to 
Box 261 Nantucket MA 











Music production company 

seeking experienced syn- 

thesizer programmers/ ar- 

rangers for jingle produc- 

tion Must have demo reel 
(603) 880-7055 


QUALITY RESULTS! 
if you need a professional 
job opening filled ASAP 
place your ad in New Eng- 
land's largest weekly. and 
watch us go to work for you! 
Call Chris at 267-1234 


TEACHER OPENING 
4th grade co-teacher to team 
teach a section of 23 stu- 
dents. Tenacre Country Day 
School is an independent 
coed day school enrolling 
174 students in pre-K to 6th 
The position is a 70°. one 
with excellent salary and 
benefits contingent upon 
experience. Send resumes 
to: Tenacre Country Day 
School. 78 Benvenue St 
Wellesley MA 02181 


WORD PROCESSORS 
Perm P/T for WP service in 


Harv Sq. 9-5. 3-4 days/wk 
85+ WPM w/tape trans exp 
IBM &/or Mac exp. 864-6693 








GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


AIRLINES HIRING! 


Immed. entry level positions 
avi. Exc Salary & Benefits 
Service Fee 


(303) 441-2463 


AUSTRALIA 
WANTS YOu! 


Excellent pay & benefits 
trans. 407-295-7600 ext 300 
Toll Refunded 
9am-10pm. Member of the 
Australian-American 
Chamber of Commerce 


JOBS!! 
SUNSHINE!! 
LOW $$$ HOMES! 


Sunbelt Council offers 
complete relocation kit w/ 
1000s of jobs. low cost 
homes & service referals in 
Ft Lauderdale, Atlanta 
Phoenix. Las Vegas. L.A 
Send $8.00 ck or MO. with 
choice of city to 

Sunbelt Relo Council 

1148 Center St. #9100 

Newton MA 02159 


MAJOR TELEPHONE CO 
now hiring. Technicians 
installers. account/service 
reps. operators. No ex- 
perience necessary. For 
information 
1-900-226-2022 ext 
6AM-8PM. 7 days $12.95 fee 


MALE COL GRAD 25: Harv 
Sqrm - stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


Photographer needs WF 
models with or without 
experience. 497-7518 


WHAT’S YOUR 
NEXT MOVE? 


Resume development and 
practical career counseling 
by human resources pro- 
fessional. Call 617-739-1914 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


DO YOU NEED... 
A Master's level exec. with 
9- yrs administrative exp in 
MH drug abuse & PR ? Call 
728-1419. Salary negoc 





Grad student (American) 
looking to house sit from 
9/91 6/92. Non smoker 
drinker drug user 
Responsible. clean. quiet 
and normal. Many referen- 
ces Call 666-1449 


BUSINESS 
OPPS 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
Gain financial independence 
PT or full ime. 617-469-4418 
24 hour recorded mssg 


EARN $300/$500 per week 
reading books at home Call 
1-615-473-7440 Ext. B 723 


KOREA - JAPAN 
Germany - Mexico - Great 
Britain you have friends or 
relatives there. we can help 
you or them establish a lu- 
crative business. inter 
national Business Develop- 
ment (617) 964-1869 


MOBILE OIL CHANGE 
For sale: fully stocked 
lubrication van. Less than 1 
year old. Southern New 
Hampshire customer list 
already established for info 
call (603) 432-2048 





NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary 
bookkeeper. warehse wker 
labor. construction. Ho- 
tel/Restaurant 
Driver /Delivery 


$400-$600 WKLY. 
1-800-346-5627 


New multi-level marketing 
company. 75°. commision 
60-day double money back 
guarantee. Call Mike for free 
info pak. 508-875-6109 


NEW NETWORK CO. 
Revolutionary new Financial 
Services concept. Savings & 
Income oppty. No invest- 
ment' No inventory! Residual 
income! Call 1-800-729-2047 


Out of work? Need money? 

Make up to $125 per day 

viewing TV. For further info 
call 800-873-2313 


DB OUTSTANDING 
BUSNIESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
U.S MINTED GOLD COINS 
Unlimited earning potential 
This is an unique Opportunity 
to be your Own boss and 
build your own business: We 
provide the training. Call to- 





day 
617-484-5123 


ee ee ee 


cc---------- 


WORK 
at 
HOME 


EARN $THOUSANDS$ 
EVERY MONTH! 
NO EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY! 
Call: 1-900-896-3263 
Lines Open 24 hrs. 


Work in the 900 business 


Copyright 1991, TCA/11.95 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 





TAKING 
APPLICATIONS NOW! 
Call 1-900-884-8884. Ware- 
house help drivers 
mechanics, janitors, security 
guards and several office 
positions. (Top pay') Open 7 
Jays. $20 phone fee 


TYPISTS: 
Work at home. Excellent 
money. Your own hours 
Call 24 hours daily 
1-900-820-3456 
$1.50 per half min 


$$ WANTED 
ENTREPRENEUR 


Looking for a serious busi- 
ness opportunity? Exciting 
opportunity to earn 
outstanding personal in 
come for the rest of your life! 
617-499-1973 for details 
(24hr recorded message) 








ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


-FEMALE DANCERS- 
Earn up to $800+/wk. No 
dance experience 
necessary. Must be over 18 
Flex hours/ lodging avail 
(617) 427-6514 Ask for Alex 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT. CALL NOW! 


203-334-9285 


FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 
$600-1500/PR WK 


Local. national and inter 
national bookings. Conatact 
S.E.P. 617-595-8191 


TOPLESS DANCERS 
Tired of Boston? Come To 
The Big Apple and make the 
Big bucks. Grand opening 
Mar 1. FLASH DANCERS 
NYC featuring N.Y.’s only 
table dancing club. Beautiful 
women wanted. Great op 
portunity. Big $$$. Apply in 
person anytime 

212-315-5107 
Broadway (btwn 52nd & 
53rd) 











HELP WANTED 
Females and males 
for phone fantasy line. 


Good Pay, Evg. Hrs. 
So. Shore/Cape Cod 
area 
508-428-3186 





* WANTED * 


Male & Female 
Dancers/Boxers 


* excellent income 
e will train 


PARADISE ENTERTAINMENT 
CALL NOW 


1-800-648-5074 








a 


Women needed for 
adult line. Col- 
‘ee, creative, 
pleasant voice. 
Days and/or Evenings 
at home. 


Mature Serious 
Inquiries On 


508-744-7 








ALS EEDA DN EAE 
VOLUNTEERS — 


ATTENTION! Former em- 
ployees of any Boston box 
offices or TicketMaster 
outlets - WE NEED YOU for 
exciting research project! 
Call ASAP (800) 829-9282 


Fundraising. marketing. re- 
search. Build your resume 
Develop professional skills 
by volunteering with non- 
profits. Mike 536-8761 





AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


OLOMOBILE Cutlass Sierra 
Brougham ‘86. 4 dr. silver 
velour int. Ps/Pb. pwr 
windws & locks. A/c. tilt 
AM/FM stereo, 4 new tires. 6 
passenger car. wire wheels. 
exc cond $4990/BO. Days 
353-5915. eves 863-5317 


BUICK ELECTRA LTD 74 4- 
or Fla. car. orig. Owners 
Showroom cond. Loaded 
w/options. 78.000 orig. mis 
31800 or b/o. 617-826-2647 


FORD LTD 1984, 4 cylinder 
qood gas mileage. am/fm 
stereo with ac, power steer- 
1g «cruise control. 4 dr. 
72.000 mi. automatic trans 
mo rust. mechanically exc 
£1800 or bo 617-646-8614 


FORD MUSTANG GT 1988 
Automatic. drk blue w/ 
titanium, sun rf. 29.000 mis. 
$10 500. Call Jonn 776-6091 
M-F 3-10pm 


Jeep Cherokee Laredo, ‘90 
Full LoJack recover system 
4 wh dr. Bick Cherry col 
210.000 mi. $13K. 391-9032 
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FOR SALE 
APPLIANCES 


Se 
Browning Broadway 12- 
Gauge trap shot gun. F.N 
Belgium. Mint cond. Seldom 
fired. $1300. Call Rudy. days 
508-872-6559. eves 
508-528-2358 


Colt single action 44 spec 
75 bbl. $600. Call Steve 
508-384-3045 


Huge. Used White Fridge 
Whirlpool. w/ice-maker, ask 
ing $200 or B.O. 825-4621 


New con- 








Small freezer 
dition. 354-0947 


BICYCLES 


BIANCHI axis celeste man's 
18-spd bike. Over $1300 in- 
vested. Speacilized parts 
Shimano gear. touring tires 
Absolutly easy ride. Ex 
cond ridden less than $300 
mi. $900 firm. 354-1950 


Cannondale sport/touring 
bike SJ700. red, 23° alum 
frame. 18 spd. 28/38/48 tri- 
ple biopace crank. 13-24 
free whl. Shimano Ultegra 
600 components. SIS 
pump. Blackburn rear rack 
panniers Perf $650 
444-1775 








Kestral composite fiber mtn 
bike Top ofthe line Shimano 
components. 21 spd index 
shifting brnd new 
$1500/bo. 57 & 58cm Masi 
Volumetrica frame sets. Low 
mi. custom paint. perf cond 
$900/bo. 508-865-0730 


RAREST 
FURNITURE 


SRR 
MOVING SALE: Misc furn 
os 


some antiques. 354-0947 


COMPLETE 
LIQUIDATION 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 
FIXTURES, 
EQUIPMENT OF 
Kurzweil Music 
Systems, Inc. at 
411 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, MA 02154 
BY 
KNA, Inc., the Court 
Appointed Liquidator 


Everything must go 
immediately, no reas- 
onable offer refused. 
Computers, copy 
machines, Wilfab mod- 
ular technician units, 
desks, chairs, thous- 
ands of miscellaneous 
items, anything you 
need to furnish an 
office at liquidation 
prices. 


We must also sell the 
last of the original 
keyboard and rack 
mounts immediately. 


Starting 
Monday, April 1 
until sold out. 


(617) 893-5900 


CASH OR CHECK 





JEEP CJ7 ‘80 Great summer 
veh 6-cyl. 4-spd. ht/st. a/c 
redicass. lug. $1000's of $ 
invst Too much to list. new 
veh must sell. $2750/bo 
731-3363 


FOREIGN 


SEATS I ar cme 
69 VW Bug, new parts. good 
local transportation. looks 
good. Best offer. 864-9115 
days 523-4807 evenings 


BLACK MAXIMA 
NISSAN MAXIMA 1985-Fast 
five speed Maxima in mint 
condition with cassette 
stereo. all power. high speed 
tires. sunroof. ajustable 
suspension. 64k. $6000/bo 

Alan 964-7693 


HONDA CIVIC dx 1989-red 
5spd. exc cond. $6750. 
(603) 673-5034 


HYNDIA EXEL ‘86 Good 
condition. runs great. $2300 
Call 254-0801 eves 


MAZDA RX7 ‘85 Blue. 5spd 
54K. great cond. in and out 
new tires. exhaust. Chris 
731-9107 





TOYOTA SUPRA TURBO 


87 autom, new tires, sn rf, 
ex wrnty, no_ winters. 
$11.500 Ask-Rich day 
331-2352 eve 472-2845 








WATERBED& HELMET 
King size oak waterbed with 
drawers headboard mat- 
tress et al $600 or best offer 
Also Vetter motorcycle 
helmet Snell rating 100 $50 
787-6823 


TRAVEL 


2-RT plane tickets to New 
Orleans during Jazz Fest. Lv 
4/25 rtn 4/29. $310 each 
Call Melissa or Sarah at 
891-1334 


FLA trip Key West, Ft Laud 
10 days. Share flight, hotel, 
car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe 1-(800) 594-7369 


GOING TO SOUTHWEST? 
| am driving to AZ 2-22-91; 
Looking for Co-driver who 
wants to go RT, 1 way or 
vicinity. 628-4480 


HEDONISTS! 

You are invited to take ad- 
vantage of a Low-low Group 
rate to all inclusive Negril Ja- 
maica resort 
Singles/Couples welcomed 
Call Paul at 625-0130. Free 
color brochure and flyer 








Plane ticket one way to San 
Francisco for sale. Lvs 6/4 
$225 or best offer. Call Step- 
hanie 623-5372 


Two resp college stds look- 
ing for a car to drive to the 
Pac. N. West. Early 5/91 
Any qestions call 629-8073 
or 629-8074 


WANTED 


Have detailed plan of TV 
show idea. Need agent to 
sell on my behalf. Write Dick 
Corbet PO Box 805 Taunton. 
MA 02780 include phone 
number 








HEALTH 
CLUBS 


Holiday Fitness: Two life 
time mmobrshps fully trans- 
ferred to you by club. $900 or 
BO Eves. 401-789-0902 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver. memory/scan and 
seek SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both 
Call 617-631-2689 Leave 
message 








Ps 


akamichi 550 portable 
assette. 3 mikes. all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond 
$600/BO 661-6373 eves 


NAKAMICHI 
TD-700 MOBILE 
CASS/TUNER 


Dual capstan. azimuth fine 
adjust in benz: box. auto 
tape repeat. soft eyect. Top 
of the line. new $900. yours 
for $525. Call Jon aft 6 PM 
969-0122 


Speakers Klipsch K-horns 
oak excellent cond. New 
$3400. will sac $2200 
207-883-8548 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


SPRING IS ALMOST 








808-521-4698 or write 
PARADISE TRADING CO 
1108 FORT St 

HONOLULU. HI 96813 





MAZDA Rx-7 Gsi 1981-5 
spd low mi. moonroof. new 
tires. cruise. cassette 
stereo. $3000. 391-1066 


MISUBISHI ECPLISE 
TURBO 90 190 hp. tan 
w/bik trim. 5-spd. cruise 
cass. must sell. quick! 27k mi 
sac for $9999/bo. Call 
738-6046 


PORSCHE 24S ‘87 Guards 
red/bik Concour Car. bdy 
and inter mint. alwys grged 
no winter. $17.000 
665-6814 


Subaru GL hatch 87. 5 
speed tan. good cond. 25K 
mi. $5000. 776-6657 


TOYOTA Celica GT 87. Mint 
condition 47K miles. White 
navy interior. $6500/BO 
Must sell 617-395-0182 


TOYOTA Tercell 84. 60K mi 
4spd manual trans. gd cond 
$2000. Call Linda 876-1041 


VOLVO 1972-142E dark 
blue. gd body. runs good 
new parts. seat covers. Ask- 
ing $650 or b.o. 926-1697 





VW BUG (79 Conv. Under 
35K orig mi. $7800. Day 
617-247-3344 Eve 


508-470-2515 


VW Rabbit 83. standrd. low 
mi 64K. power steering & 
brake. silver. $1600 or bo 
628-5601 


VW SUPER BEETLE CONV 
79 Nds some. Iks new. must 
see $2000 or b/o. 268-4134 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


Ford E: Van. 1983-59K 
mi. 3/4 ton long-bed high- 
top. hydraulic lift. perfect 
running cond. $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 











» court hearing at 10:30 a.m. 

















PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Like new Pentax Camera 
semi-automatic/wide angle 
on/ includs zoom/package 
$235. 666-5174 aft 69m 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


CD. cassettes, LP. fixtures 































Liquidation. Cheap. City 
Cassette 36 West St. Boston 
426-7970 
CD’sS 







508-875-6109 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


Camcorder. Panasonic. 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307 
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LEGAL 
NOTICES 


IN THE SUPERIOR 
COURT OF THE 


STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


FOR THE 
COUNTY OF PIERCE 
JUVENILE COURT 


SUMMONS BY 
PUBLICATION 


1. ESTERVINA CORNIER, 
and/or Jane Doe, mother of 
GUILLERMO MONTANEZ, 
DOB: 09/24/78; Cause 
number 185472; Guard- 
ianship petition filed 
01/31/91. 


TO ALL WHOM 
IT MAY CONCERN: 


You are hereby notified that 
a Petition for Guardianship 
has been filed alleging your 
child to be dependent and 
asking that an Order be is- 
sued declaring that guard- 
ianship be established with 
respect to your child and that 
any of your parental rights 
be limited pursuant to RCW 
13.34.230. You have impor- 
tant legal rights and you 
must take steps to protect 
our interests. In order to de- 
end your parental rights, 
Se have a right to a fact- 
inding hearing before a 
judge, therefore, you are 
summoned to appear at a 














































































on the 17th day of April, 
1991, at the Juvenile Court, 
5501 Sixth Avenue, Tacoma, 
Washington 98406. If you do 
not appear at the hearing, 
the Court may enter an Or- 
der without further notice to 
you. You have the right to 
speak on your own behaif, to 
introduce evidence, examine 
witnesses and receive a de- 
cision based soley on the 
evidence presented. You 
have a right to have a lawyer 
represent you at the hearing 
and help you by looking at 
the files, talking to involved 
parties, helping you to 
understand your rights and 
the law. If you cannot afford 
a lawyer, the court will ap- 
point one to represent you. 
To get a hag Se we 
lawyer contact: rtmen' 
of hssigne’ Counsel, 5501 
Sixth Avanue, Tacoma, 
Washington 98406, (206) 
593-4453. You may contact 
the Department of Children 
and Family Services, 1949 
So. State, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 98405 or 
1-800-422-7517 for more in- 
formation about your child. 

Theodore Rutt, County Clerk 











FORD F250 Pick Up 87 with 
niow low miles. stereo 
hed'ner sidesteps. w/lights 
Best offer Call Jim 
773.7815 


CYCLES 


Yamaha V-Max. 1989 
1200cc_ excellent condtn 
only 2000K._ Interested 
nuyers only. $5000 or BO 
tv msg. 662-5451 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


DO YOU WANT TO 


TRAVEL? 
Cars and destinations 
Alabama 
Chicago 
Calif 
Colo 


LA 
Call 731-1261 


SAVE 15% 

ON YOUR AUTO 
INSURANCE 
WITHOUT CHANGING 
INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. A FAST, SAFE 
AND INEXPENSIVE 
WAY TOLOWER YOUR 
INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS. CALL 
TOLL FREE: 
1-800-879-8107 


WANTED JUNK CARS 
ANY CONDITION! 
USED CARS BOUGHT! 
RECYCLCING FOR THE 
FUTURE. 

CALL ANYTIME. 

-0267 











438 
open 7 days. 
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ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awards guaranteed for each 
student. For info send SASE 
to 56 Millville Circle. Salem 
NH 03079 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


ELF RADIATION 
ELECTROMAGNETIC 








FIELDS 
Emitted by Power Lines. Ap- 
pliances. T.V's. and VDT's 
concern you? For Complete 
home work testing call 


E.T.C.: 
(617) 235-6522 
(22) 


GHOSTWRITER 
AND EDITOR. Proposal 
Resume: Academic 
Study/Thesis: Newsletter 
pie de Hy NE 
SCRIBE 926-6116 


PSYCH TRANSCRIPTS 

For the exclusive transcript 

of psychological and psy- 

chiatric reports and evaiua 

tions 

For more information call 
617-289-4593 
1-800-660-4593 


$24.95 ypeset 
sig ny 
copies. at 
jos possblpce 
LASER PERFECT 
281 Huntington Ave. Boston 
437 6860, 


Bring this ad. 


1-900-#'s 


Have your own 1-900 


number for $50 per month 
An exceptional business 
opportunity. For details call 


1-900-USA-1200 Ext. 76 
-1$1.95/min. 2-1/2 min. message 





LIMOUSINES 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 
tsereet luxury chauffeur 
riven Lincoln stretch 
mosuines. Airport service 
available (617) 846-2000 or 
279-0001 


FOOD 


MAD 
DOG 
IS 
COMING... 


vv 
AMBROSIA 


Catering Celebrations with 
Substance and Style 


mtimate Dining Festive 
Gatherings Elegant 
Extravaganzas 
566-9457 
10° of all profits donated to 
Community Works-1°%. to 
Peace 
MIRIM 
ORIENTAL GROCERY 


Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave. Allston 


MORRISON CATERER 
522-6635 


Gourmet Natural Foods 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


VIDIGO 


Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken. Subs. Pizza. Ice 
Cream. Chinese Food. Dry 
Cleaners. Film Processing 
and Video Tapes 


547-0000 
Can you help others? Let the 


Mind, Body & Spirit 
Classifieds help you. Call 
267-1234 





DIRECTORY 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 


BAD OR NO CREDIT? 
Obtain a Visa/MC regardless 
of: credit history. Effective 
and inexpensive. Call 

508-470-3718 


VISA/MC 
Regardless of Credit history 
Call now for more infor- 
mation 





723-8518 


REJECTED FOR 
CREDIT AGAIN? 
Because of information con- 
tained about you and/or your 
spouse in one of more credit 
bureau files. Inaccurate. mis- 
leading. outdated infor- 
mation. law suits. lens 
bankruptcies. late pay- 
ments. charge offs. Your 
may have the right to have 
any or all of the above per- 
manently removed from your 
credit report. Correct Bad 
Credit 
* Credit Cards 
* Homeowner Loans 
* Business Loans 
+ Guaranteed Auto Loans 


CREDIT CORREC- 


TIONS 
185 Devonshire St 
Boston. MA 02110 


1-800-852-1803 


SSC eMMAERIRESE 
COMPUTER 
SERVICES 





EMERGENCY 
COMPUTER 
REPAIR! 

MAC S & IBM Compatibles 

ser Printers and Monitors 


Fast Service 
Free Pick-up & Delivery 


$15 OFF 


Save this ad! Call 731-4033 


DATING 


IS 
ROMANCE is back in your 
area Dont just daydream 

Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 

call 1-900-820-3325 


Jewish Introductions inter- 
national. Local all ages 
800-442-9050 


cso 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


. Corporate or Private Affairs 


Accomodates 90-160 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 
523-8383 
Boston Mag s Best local 
traft 1989 Delicious food 
nique Tap Room at 


sphere. Perfect for next 
finction 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 


GREAT PARTY SPACE! 
Great Parties-Private 
Rooms Martin s 
Townhouse. Downtown 
Boston. 10-300 people 
617-423-4792 or 331-0636 


PARTY 
SERVICES 


INTRODUCING... 
ALTERNATIVE DJ 
My name is Dennis. and | 
feature alternative 
rock/dance. Holidays are 
near and | m offering low. in- 
troductory rates for the 


coolest parties in town. Ref- 
erences available. Money 
back guarantee! 
617-274-5276 Days or 
603-886-5789 
Evenings. weekends 


CATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Avail for private functions 
Let us take the headache out 
of your holiday party. Free 
estimates. 338-3036 Ive msg 





HANG THE DJ 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want 
lil spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor 
Absolutely tasteful 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


REAL 
GIRLS IN 


BOSTON 
1-900-820-3355 


$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 
18 YRS. 








GIRLS IN 


1-900-620-3838 
$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 
| 18 YRS. 





CALL-A-GIRL 


Free! 


Women call 621-0886 
Men call 1-976-3111 .99/min. 


DATE 
DIAMOND 


Hot Fun, Friends, & Romance 
Men Dial 1-976-2211 $.99/min. 


Women 1-976-2233 $.69/min 
PLACE ADS - 
NO FEE 
617-621-1727 
OTHER LIFESTYLES 
1-976-7676 .99/MIN 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 

Quality Catering with a 
-reative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
imaginable Tra 
tional and Non-traditional 
veddings * Theme parties 


dinner 





for birthdays’ «’ Corporate 
nre akfast. luncheon. dinner 
and cocktail parties 
623-0725 
VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video portraits and 
rtfolios. Your Events 
Parties and Special Oc 
asions videotaped at Your 
location 
CALL 


1-800-287-7481 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 


MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CLASSIC “B” FILMS 
Rare horror. Sci-Fi. Gore & 
Exploitation Flicks. Hun- 
dreds of Titles! For a free 
catalog. write: Fright Video 
Pobox 179 Billerica. MA 
01821 or call 508-663-2510 


DISC JOCKEY 
SERVICES. 


Huge musical inventory-40 s 
thru. 90's including CD's 
Neddings plus all functions 
Serving many areas. top 
40 s Rock-Disco-Big Bands- 
Insh-C & W. Joe Bennett 
(Mr. Music) 617-436-5226 


IF YOUNEEDA 
PRO DJ 


who plays top 40. house 
club and rap call Mike 


617-647-3264 
IMPACT 


6 piece band available for 
any occasions 
top 40 + swing - oldies 
RB productions 
617-267-6474 





SINGLE 





THE COLLEGE 


CONNECTION 


Meet other college students 
in the Boston area 


1-976-1400 


only .99/min 


NUANCES 
Boston's only introduction 
service for professionals 
wishing to make cross Cul 
tural cross racial and inter- 
national connections for 
business and friendship 
PO Box 6057 Boston. MA 
02209. Or for info please call 

617-277-7640 


Beautiful. sexy LATIN Girls 


305-486-1373 (24 hrs) 


HOME 
SERVICES 
ELF RADIATION 
ELECTROMAGNETIC 


FIELDS 
Emitted by Power Lines. Ap- 
plances. T.Vs. and VDOT's 
concern you? For Complete 
home work testing call 


E.T.C.: 
(617) 235-6522 
(22) 


SEER ee 
CLEANERS 
: 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


RESIDENTIAL S 
COMMERICAL 
king for cleaning ar 
wial cleaning contracts 
ve Boston area. Class A 
rk Contact Patrick at 
389 4701 & 


HOUSECLEANING 
Too pooped to deal with that 
kitchen or bathroom? Call 
Larry for residential clean- 
nq 522-6420 


MOVERS 


1-2 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 
282-7195 


AHAPPY MOVE INC. 
Cheapest rates in town 
734-0152 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr Expert. calm. punctual 

















LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions 
Musical. comedy. and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Cali Select Enter- 
tainment Productions 
617-595-8191 


GIFTS 


ROMANCE IN THE 
STARS ? 
Birth Charts 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1-800-869-1691 
Gift Certificates Available 


RD SOIC: 
BALLOONS 


TT TR BA 
@ FOR BALLOON @ 

@ DELIVERIES AND 
DECORATIONS CALL 
BALLOON EXPRESS 
325-8882 


@ Mention this 
get se Ws 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon § arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 







Auditions 
to studios . ... 


From auditions to 
studios, if music is 
our interest, The 
oston Phoenix is 
your source. Call 
267-1234. 





V.V.V. MOVING 
Professional. Insured 
Experienced. Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful. reliable and per 
sonal service Office. apts. & 
houses. No job too big. no 
job too small. 322-1679 
MPDU & fully insured 


Are you afraid your ad will 
die an early death? Prolong 
it's life....indefinitely. with a 
GUARANTEED AD! Pay for 
your ad to run two weeks 
and we'll run it till you find a 
roommate, sell your car, or 
whatever! The Phoenix 
Guaranteed Ad....the liviiest 
ad in the business. Call 
267-1234 to place your ad 


BEST PRICE 
MOVING 


Ob at 


AW el ge)(et-t-)[e)ara]| 

Flame life}gelsie)iome 
Lic. & Ins 

OFM on WArsichs eer tsi) 
17-739-7781 









Marakesh Express 
moving & storage 
Since 1970 Lic & Ins Excel- 
lent selection of new and 
used cartons. You 
can trust us, thou- 
sands have. 
MDPU 21412 
661-0550 
VISA/MC 














— 


CARMEL 


MOVING & STORAGE, INC. 


* Free estimates 
* Free Box Delivery 
*7 Days a Week 
24 Hours 
We Make 
Moving Easy! 
1-800-287-2042 










WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 
STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE ' 

ALL THE WORLD 

SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. 
ALL THAT J 


THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 


OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S 
THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 


STAGE. t 
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You cant take it with you... 
SO let us store it for youl. 


We're taking deposits now! 


Consider Safe ‘N’ Sound an 
after-school hangout for your 
stuff. For maximum savings, rent 
a 5x5’ or 5x10’ space 
and share the cost with 
your buddies. 
See the 

chart for 


pricing. 

























































(617) 445-6776 


Prices good thru May 31, 1991 
Offer applies to new tenants 
only. Limited availability. 
















|| SAFE 'N' SOUND SELF STORAGE 


100 SOUTHAMPTON STREET. BOSTON, MA 02118 
































































ISAAC’S MOVING 


Lic & ins. Big and smali jobs 
Local and long distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


MOVING? | 
Man-2 Men and 16° Van lor Hire 
CHEAP & FRIENDLY 
Local & Long Distance Call Wick at 
617-547-6530 
MWhr Beeper# 617-553-6530 
(TOUCHTONE YOUR #FOR CALLBACK) 





Check with the authority. 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
The Arts & Entertainment 
Authority 


MOVERS 
Local-Long Distance-Overseas 


Frauen ip tw Egan, 







964-1927 or 381-8185 
or 1-800-698-1927 


ACCEPT A ALL MAJOR GREDIT 
CAROS 





i ea NO ce 
ifafao AL. THE WORLD'S A 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 


Pe 


& THE THING. 
ALL THE WORLD'S Ba 
T OLD SONG : 






THE BOSTON Ml 












FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 
CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 
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TERE TTI LE 
APARTMENTS 


ALLSTON 22 . Mod 
kitch. hdwd fis, lots of win- 
dows. Prkg avail $900. 5/1 
566-2000 Ask for Amy 


ALLSTON-mod 2BR By 
owner. $800/mo htd. off st 
pkg. wik to T. w/d, 244-0183 


ARLINGTON, charming 
duplex, quiet dead-end st. 
view Spy pond; 3BR, 1 Irg. 
smail: frpic, hdwd firs, nr T 
$1140. Avi 6/1. 648-7826 


BACK BAY, lovely 1br apt. 
$1200/mo, phone collect 
after 8pm. 505-672-4231 


utiis. Kit/ba. 262-8915 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR ultra- 
mod, city view, w/w. all ut 
incl pkg $650 ownr 277-4156 


BOSTON. 2BR, kitch, Ilvg rm 
Quiet. clean. nr T. $550 
569-3853 


BOSTON. 3-4BR in 3-fam. 
pkg. walk to T. nr NU. $800 
no fee. Brian, 239-1830 


BOSTON. Bay Village. 
charming 1BR apt. mod K & 
B. w/w. $650/mo. 482-8132 


BOSTON/Brookline. River 
way. 2BR condo. Irg mod 
kitch. access to public trans. 
residnt pki $950 : utils 
Avi 4/15. 277-0771 


Lo 
424-1600 


BOSTON & DORCHESTER 
2 & 3BR. newly renov. hdwd 
firs. Indry in bid full 
sprinklered. on T Sectn 
OK 731-0165 


BOSTON. Harvd Med 
sunny 2BR. mod K & B 
clean safe. nr T. Garage avi 
$750 no fee 442-0988 


BOSTON North End 
studio/1BR from $450 
2BR/lofts from $700 

723-4642 


nr Kenmore 
super clean & cozy 1BR. utils 
inc! $525. RE. 236-2062 


BOSTON. quiet 2BR. only 1 
stop to dwntwn. irg eat-in 
kitch. new w/w. pkg. No Fee 
$575/mo + utils. 569-9593 


FURNISHED APT 
BOSTON. Back Bay/South 
End. Tastefully furnished 
two bed condo huge private 
sundeck. w/d. d/d. hrdwd 
firs. TV. VCR. stereo. CD's 
etc. $1550/ht & hw incl 

Keith 738-9742 


BOSTON. Savin Hill, overikg 
bay. 2 or 3BR twnhse-style 
mod K & B. frpic. drvwy, walk 
to T. $850. 288-9346 


BRIGHTON, Comm Ave 
1BR htd. $600/mo. no fee 
623-8252 


BROOKLINE 
Lovely sunny 2BR. treehse 


view. hdwd firs. lots of per- 
sonality. Wash Sq. Avi 4/1 
$850 w/heat. 566-3314 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


NO FEE & LOW FEE 
BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 
APTS Largest Selection 
Available inciduing Luxury 
Condominiums for Now 
June & Septmember 


BAY REALTY GROUP 
183 HARVARD ST. 
782-6666 


CAMBRIDGE, 1BR apt in 
hse. seprt entrnc, bright. 
skylights, carpeted, com- 
pletely redone, shr_ kitch 
$595 incl all utils. 661-3280 


CAMBRIDGE 
4 bdrm 3 firs 1 1/2 tile BTHS 
Ig kit. hdwd floors, carpeted 
hall + strs. near red line 
$1600/mo first + last, Bill 
354-3592 


CAMBRIDGE-Fresh Pond 


3BR, dw, drvway, eik, hdwd 
firs, $1000+ ut 547-2242 


CAMBRIDGE, North, 3-fam 


2BR 5 rm apt. nr T, 2 
porches, on-st pkg, hdwd 
firs. $800+utils. 547-7289 


CAMBRIDGE, renov 4BR off 
Inman Sq, eat-in-kit, frnt 
porch, hwd fis, 1Vvzba duplex 
$1250/mo. (e) 825-4935 


CAMBRIDGE-Spac apt, ren 
kit. 3BR, nr T & bus, av May 
1. $906/mo inc ht, sec+ last 
mo Gaby or T.R., 491-1124 


CHARLESTOWN-no fee 
2BR. cin ‘Sunny bidg, w/d, 
lots of cists. prvt pkg, Smin 


CHARLESTOWN sunny 2nd 
fl 2BR condo nr City Sq, mod 
K&B. $750. 508-668-7363 


DEDHAM, duplex. oor oe 
1st & security. $90 


DORCHESTER/S. Boston 
beautiful spac renov dpix nr 
T. 2V2BR., exp ork. mod k&b. 
d/d. $775 htd 508-866-9817 


EAST BOSTON, at Marina. 
2500 sf, 1st fir spc, hi 
ceilngs, mod kitch & ba, pkg 
$900/mo. 569-5212 


EVERETT-nr public trans. 


hk-up. wik in cists, off st pkg 
$725/no utils. 233-8348 


HULL, 4 rm tux apt or 
commtr boat & bus. 1 block 
to beach. spectaculr loft. de- 
signr inter. $725. 925-1395 


HYDE PARK. quaint 2BR 
apt. newly renov, nr shops. T 
& train. Pkg. $600. 364-1762 


. Natural wood 
$800/mo. 522-4376 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR 1 ba 


pendable. Avi 4/1. 522-3137 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt. 
spacs. hdwd firs. nr Forest 
Hills T. Only $625. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN. Forest 
Hills. mod 3BR condo. euro 
kitch. skylite. rfdeck. across 
from T. $850+. 327-8542 


JAMAICA PLAIN, gorgeous 
3BR. newly renovtd. safe. nr 
T. pkg. $1 524-2561 


JAMAICA PLAIN. gorgeous 


MEDFORD. newly renovtd 6 
2BR 


Sq. rt 93. park & T. 1st fir avi 
$700 After 6:30p, 391-8469 


MEDFORD SQ. Beautiful apt 
for rent: 8 rms, 5BR. Perfect 


. strge. w/bkprch 

overlkng the yd on a very 

quiet strt. All for $975/mo 
call 427-7836 


ROCKPORT, ocean/quarry: 
furn studio, frpic, wkly $125. 
cable. 508-546-2802, 7-8pm 


ROXBURY Lower/S E line 
2BR. den. 3-ievel. e-i-k. w/w 
w/d. d/d. $750+ . 442-4877 


SOMERVILLE, 2nd floor 
sunny. 2BR apt for rent. or 
sublet Hdwd floors, garage. 
two car parkin storage 
large kitchen, $650+ Call 
776-7369 Lv msg 


Davis Sq T. avi, pets ok. 
$750. (508) 0417 


SOMERVILLE. 6BR. nr 
Davis Sq T. newly re- 
modeled. Gas utils. $1500/ 
mo+. Sebastian, 395-6746 


SOMERVILLE. beaut 5 rm 
1st fir. porches. frpic, all app! 
white walls, varn wdwrk 
$850+. 666-0605 


SOMERVILLE. Davis Sq 


ERA Reid-Norton Reality 
623-6631 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq 


pkg. prch. $800mo 623-2026 
SOMERVILLE, Irg 6 rm apt, 


1st fir, porch 
fridge, new stove, hdw firs, 
tile ba, ht, utils, yard 
$725/mo. Avi now. 628-6985 


din rm & kitch, 1 "ba. 


$1200/mo. 776-5243 


SOUTH BOSTON/Dor. line 
Carpenter has 1,2+3BR 
apts. Mod & very sunny, w/d 
hkup. oak firs, cab, kit, etc. 
etc. Steps to JFK sta, UM- 
ASS and beach no fee. Call 
288-8313 


SOUTH END Appleton St 
Renovated multi-level apt 
2BR. 1Bath, frpic, terrace 
w/back garden, spacious, 
fully equipped kitchen w/ 
w/d. avi June 1st. Summer 
or long term lease possible 
$1350/mo Call 437-9114 


SOUTH END, live-in loft spc. 
550 sq ft. $525. No fee 
266-6429 


WALTHAM Ctr, clean mod 
1BR. No fee. $500/mo. Avi 
5/1. 894-6081, lv msg 


Prof/Art cpl 30's sk apt 
aft Jul 1 nr P-house, Davis or 
Porter Sq. Seek happy, 
friendly neighbors like us! 
Cali 396-9791 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


SOUTH END, 
Low rent, with heat, high 
ceilings. very very clean. 
400-650 sq ft. $200-$275/mo 

617-423-6237 


SOUTH END, Storage space 


frpic ; f 
Lngwd Med area $1400/mo 
+ utls contact Ron 437-1253 


WEST ROXBURY. 2BR. Ivg 
rm. din rm. eat-in kit. w/d. 
No ets 

695 


nr T. $325- 
$375 + dep. utils incl. Prvt en- 
trnce. int! Youth Hostel 
536-1027 betwn 9-5p 


BOSTON. Ig sunny rm avi to 
Student w/ renovation exp 
Some rent exch. Owntwn 
Bost. min to T. 482-4553 


BROOKLINE. distinguished 
residential area. nr T. prof F 
or studt. $320. 566-1898 


BROOKLINE-Lking 
Prof/student to shr apt. Cis 
to C/D Ins. For more info call 
739-1177 


residnti pkg. Nonsmkr 
animal lover. 861-9067 


MALDEN, cin furn rms. w/w. 
walk to T & Sq. live-in Super 
From $85/wk. 321-3714 


SOMERVILLE. convnt to T. 
$75-85/week. 2 month min 
John. 666-4130 


SOMERVILLE. GM hsehoid. 
fridge & micro avi. HIV+ OK 
$75-85/wk. JC. 666-4130 


SOUTH BOSTON. clean 


Call anytime, 269-3123 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


EASTHAM Cottage. Yzmile 
to beach. 2BR can sleep 
max 6. encisd porch 
$425/wk. Call Kim after 7pm 
or weekends, 734-0661 


SAN FRANCISCO. fully ac- 
cessorized studio rms 
w/kitchenette. phone. TV. 
linens $250+/wk 
$650 + /mo. 1-800-6BRADY6 


SKI CHEAP! 

Rent room in charming vil- 
lage Colonial across from 
General Store. 10 mins to 
Mt Snow & Haystack: 20 
mins to Stratton. $200/mo 
for weekends incl heat. hot 
water & parking. Call Ron 
(802) 297-2323 or (802) 
896-6678 leave message 


SUMMER IN 
PROVINCETOWN 
Artist and Writers 
Long Season Apt 
Starting at $3000 
1-508-487-9960 


Porch $300/mo Ht/hw incid 
Avi 5/1-8/31. 783-6323 


ALLSTON-BRKLINE 
2BR. irg kit/ba/lv rm, 3rd fir 
Lndry. nr T, BU, BC, hdwd 
firs. bicny, nw pnt $neg 
566-0019 avi 5/91 


ALLSTON Sublet thru Aug 
Large room in apt. Great 
location. On Green line, conv 
to —— $385/mo Call 
Jens 731-3350 


BEACON HILL 4/1 thru 8/31 
1BR. Ir, eat in kit, ba, newly 
painted, no fee, $700. Con- 
tact Darren 617-236-2222 
btwn 9-5 eve 617-864-6505 
after 5 


BEACON HILL Beautiful 2 
Irg rms prvt garden hrd wood 
firs Summer May-Aug $800 
mth 742-1162 


BEACON HILL 
charming 1BR next to St 
hse. Fplc, 3 skylts, top fi 
$850 incl ht/hot wtr/gas 
495-5613w 227-9293h Avail 
long term 


BELMONT, sublet 1BR in 
3BR apt. with 2 frndly M's 
Av! 6/1 thru 8/31. Hrdwd firs. 
Irg kit. Nr T/bus, no pets or 
smkng. $308 Call 484-1893 


incl, hdwd 
$2100/mo or negot per rm, 
738-9578 


BOSTON large studio, Park 
Dr. $560/mn. Available mid- 
May.Start rent Jun 1 
236-7382; leave message. 


BOSTON- 


LOFT! 

South St. 750sq ft. $750 mo. 
ht incided. No fee. Legal liv- 
in. with kit/bth. 482-0911, 
Kevin 


BOSTON SUBLET 
Great 2BR. avail now, 


566-6915, 738-8312 


BRIGHTON 2br. av 5/15 
w/w. d/d. h/hw incl. pkg. 
furn. Idry in bidg. nr B line. 
rent neg. 730-8153 


BROOKLINE/Brighton-free 
png w/d. apt furnshd, 1BR 
$300. May 1 to May 31. poss 
thru June. 730-5650 


BROOKLINE Clev Cir 
rad/prof for 1BR in 4BR apt 
360/mo. Nr B.C.D Ins. Ht 

incid. 738-1064 


BROOKLINE Lrg 2BR next 
to T. near BC & BU. Sublet 
June-Aug. $800/mo incids 
hw. Call 232-4608 


CAMBRIDGE Room in Ir 

apt to be sublet for April 

May Conv location $350 
incls utils 354-1296 


CAMBRIDGE. sublet avi Apr 
w/ opp to stay aft Aug: mag- 
nif bdrm in 3br home. Inman 
Sq. $400/mo. 864-0691 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
possible 2ndBR. Spac. snny. 
quiet. nr T, now thru 8/31 
$725 icids nt/nw. 267-2214 


NEWTON CTR priv hse 2-3 
br. yard. garden. porch. w/d. 
some A/C. 6/20-9/1 
$800/m > util. 969-3485 


SOMERVILLE. 2brm apt 


through 9/1 maybe longer 
$320: 776-7702 lve msg 


ceils. big wndows, new kitch. 


+ util. 776-3290 


w/ view. St pkg. good trans 
267-1971 


HOUSEMATES 


ALLSTON 2M seek 3rd to 
share house. Clean room. 
sanded fir. $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


SCENIC ALLSTON 
2M sk F rmmte, stdnt ok 
Sun BR in spac 3BR dpix Ir 
dr eik yd pch strg. Nr B 
lin+bus smk/cat ok $367 + 
av! 4/1 782-2851 


ALLSTON. $350+utils, irg 
home. 10 min walk to Hvd 
Sq. off-st pkg. w/d. frpic 
1’2ba. skg respons. mature 
indivdl. 782-0168 


hse $281 inc heat (no smkg 
or pets) 783-0293 


ALLSTON-nr Harv 2M 
wrkng 1F grad std. quiet hse. 
cat. sk M/Fs, 25+. no smk 
fun. progress pol. books 
cooking. $300 +. 787-5295 


ARLINGTON 2 M/F's for 
new furn immac 3 Brm w/ 
attic. bsemnt. yard, pkg. w/d 
dw. $385/mo 643-580! 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join frndly stable indept co- 


T. pond. No smk/pet 
646-6393 


EAST ARLINGTON 2 per- 
sons wntd for 5BR snn 
spac Vict. Avi 5/1. $305 
$330. Call 643-2461 


LR OR ktch study 2 full baths 
yrd deck prkg w/d dw stor 
Lrg BR avi $450. 646-3219 


ARLINGTON M wanted to 
shr spac 1/2 hse w/2Ms 
Pkg. nr T. Avi 1/1 $366+ 
No pets/smkg 641-1954 


ARLINGTON Spy Pond F 36 
sks 2 Fs. bright, mature for 
btfl dpix tnhse. frpl, hdwd fir. 
patio. Ig BR $365, sm! BR 
$305+ gas utls 643-8409 


ARLINGTON, Spy Pond. 
IM/1F sk prof, 5Sbr/2ba. 
fp/porch. W/D, pkg/tennis. 
nosmk, $500+ 648-7907 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BEDFORD-prof nsmkg F 
21-28 for 4BR home nr 1283 
mid t-pike. 1BR $325: or 
1BR w/ba. $390+. no pets 
275-3312 Ive msg. 275-2765 


BELMONT-2 rms for 1. 2 
prof M sk mature M/F to shr 
spac indp dplix. nr 
$400/mo. 484-1841 


BELMONT 3F sk 1F/Cp! for 


484-5245 


BELMONT Rms avail begin 
May & June. 4BR, frndly. in- 
dep. Frpic. sunrm. off st pkg 
strg. On public trans. F. No 
smk/pets. $317+ 489-4985 


BOSTON. East. single fam 
3brm. 2bth. w/d. 1block from 
blue In. orient heights. M/F. 
nsmkr. $350+ 1/2utils/mo. 
call Ed 569-5949 


BOSTON M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
2BR hse. W/d. on st pkg. No 
pets. Nr T & bus $500 Call 
Lisa M-F 227-8000 Avi 4/6 


HOUSEMATE $240/MO 
BRIGHTON Ctr. Near St 
Elizabeth's. 57. 86 buses. 
walk to 65. 66 buses. Smoke 
tolerated. ASAP to August 
31. Call 782-3542 


BRIGHTON. 1M sk 1M/F for 
apt nr T. bus 
rent inc ht/hw 

$400/mo. call ASAP. Roland 

789-495 1eve. 782-5290dys 


BRIGHTON 25- F 
nonsmoker to share 8 room 
house. W/d. d/d. pkg. nr T 
nice yard $465: 783-1382 


BRIGHTON 2 rmtes shr Irg 
3BR hse nr T. Incls pkg. Rent 
$334- utils Top 2 firs. Avi 
ASAP Call 783-4229 


BRIGHTON. 3Fs sk M/F for 
hse nr T & St E's. rf deck 
w/w. free pkg avi. $230 - /mo 
avi 4/1. 782-5192 


BRIGHTON 3M/1F sk pref 

5br/2bth hs nr 
Comm. BR. d/dw. w/d. pkg 
deck. $410 inci all. 787-0769 


BRIGHTON. 3M sk 4th 
$300/mo- utils. 25: 

nonsmkr. qt str. on st pkg. nr 
T 787-3057 bef 9:30 


BRIGHTON Center-smail rm 
in hse. Steps away from idry 
stores pst offc. Bos inter- 
active hsehid - indep 
$195 - ut Call 782-2889 


BRIGHTON ctr-3F 1M sk M 
26-35 to share 5BR-3f! 
house nr bus lines. pkg. no 
pets $280-util-sec aval 
1-15. Call 783-9820 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean 
M/F shr hse Quiet 


Pike. 310- 787-9086 or 
787-5454 


BRIGHTON F nonsmkr to 


494-1999 ext 140 


BRIGHTON-M/F wntd to shr 
3BR apt. quiet nrgbhd. nr T 
$285/mo. Smokers/people 
with pets OK. Please call 
547-6628. lv msg 


BRIGHTON prof/grad 28 

NS F to shr 2br apt. LR OR K 
d/d den. hw firs. nr buses 
(64 57. Xpress) onst pkg. no 
pets. $400-utl Av! imm 
787-9076 


BROOKLINE-2F/2M sk prof 
F 27-36. nsmkng/no pets to 
shr irg frndly indp hse nr 
Wash Sq/T. Ira nice priv rm 
dw w/d. frpl. off st pkg 
yard $410: ht. 566-5456 


BROOKLINE 2F sks 2 for 4 
rg BR. 4 ba. hdwd fis. cabie 
eat kitn. Ivrm. dngrm stdy 
$450 incid utils. 277-3183 


———— EE 
BROOKLINE. 2rms avi in 
Chestnut Hill home. Spac 
hse. huge yd. safe area. Pkg 
nr T. stores. No smk/pets 
Irm is in feminist hshid. 1rm 
1S in apt. $350 incl ut!. Call 
232-4630 


BROOKLINE 3F 1M Ikg for 
1M in Ig Vict. 30+. nosmkg 
quiet and resp a must. Dw 
w/d. 2 ba.2 prchs. frpic. avi 
5/1 $400: utls. 731-6308 


BROOKLINE-4M, 2F seek- 
ing F to share Ige. sunny hse 
on quiet res st. near 
Coolidge Cr. fireplaces. big 
kitchen. back yd. $400 inc 
all. No pets. cars. Call 
277-8232 


BROOKLINE Beaut. bright 
peaceful. treelined. nr T. Vict 
duplex. frpic. beaut furn. 
were spiritual, pleasant 
natural foods. 2M 1F irg rm 
wik-in clsts $490 - utils Pkg 
Idry 3/1 738-0208. 738-0657 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn. sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 11rm 
victorian condo, flex lease 
pkg $475-$585. 734-4529 


BROOKLINE M sks M/F to 
shr irge. casual 3BR condo 
Media/arts preferred. Nr T 
prkg aval. $365 incl utils. No 
deposit. 277-4618 


CAMBRIDGE-3BL_ sk 
woman of color to shr semi- 
coop hse w/hdwd firs. bkyd! 
Must be nt $315+ 868-4907 


CAMBRIDGE, betw Harv Sq 
& Frsh Pnd, 1M/1F sk cin & 
respnsbl M/F 25+ to shr | 
sunny apt w/ w/d. bck yd 
deck av! 5/1. $396+ utils 
497-8227 


CAMBRIDGE-F, 25+. pref 


for 8th in indep eccentric grp 
house. Large Inman Sq co- 
op has trad/folk music, his- 
tory. shr, upkeep. reas §$., 
Small rm w/loft, addi strge. 
No more pets. No smking, 
Call 864-3931 


CAMBRIDGE/Frsh Pond. F 
sks 2frndly indep M/F 25+ to 
shr new hshid w/ pond view, 
porch frpic, pkg. nr T/buses. 
no pets avail 4/1. $420+. El- 
len 969-7483 


CAMBRIDGE Huron Ave 2 
M or F needed to share 
quiet. spacious apt. nr Fresh 
Pond Park. Co-op lifestyle. 
nonsmk. Avail now $375 
Call Peter 499-9479 


CAMBRIDGE-Inman Sq. 
1BR avi in 3BR. porch. top 
fir. gd view. gas ht. easy pkg. 
$265 + utils 628-7534 


CAMBRIDGE. In. Sq. great 
place Lrg. nicely frnshd. 
heerful nut. de- 


w/sense of humor 
$315 - utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE Nonsmoker 

for 2BR apt in 2 family house 

near Fresh Pond $450:. 
868-6823 


HOUSEMATE WTD 
CAMBRIDGE. vegetarian 
cooperative. convt loctn nr 
Harvard & Central Sqs 
$350/mo. Call 497-1223 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall 
Shr 7 rms. W/d. on st pkg. 
1st & last $330+ 876-2272 


2BR apt. 
Harvard Square. 576-0539 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt. 

Walk to Harvard. $305. 
661-0094 


CHARLESTOWN 2 F sk M/F 


242-4989 or 603-437-0917 


CONCORD sk 1M/F 25: to 
shr Ig 2br Vict hse. many 
wndws. deck. grdn. pond 
w/d. $400 + ut 508-371-2807 


DEDHAM rp living in the 
suburbs. 30 min South of 
Bos. nr 128.1.135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment. professionals 
singles/couples. age 30-60 
$350- 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTER. Clean. resp 
25+ Irg beaut quiet vict re- 
spectful. frdly. indep Nr T 
Must see! $375+ 825-5769 


ZBC MBR 
DORCHESTER. on 
rediine/Shwmt stop. nice 
quiet nrbhd. skg 1 M/F rmmt 


REAT PLACE 
HESTER-prof 
30s sks rmmte for spac Vict 
home. Charming. nwly ren. 
wik Ashmont 825-6176 


HAVERHILL 1 or 2F to mshr 


Irg sunny 4BR hse w/non- 
smkg F. Pceful. w/d. yard. 
prch. fpl. Nr T 495. 93. $375 
inc util. 508-521-1834 


quiet residential area. nr 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 1M/F 25 - 
non-smkng for spcs. snny 
2BR apt. Hdwd firs. prch. 
yrd Nr T. $360. 524-9086 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F skng F 
35+ shr sunny spac cozy 
hse. yd & prchs. nr T. grt 
spce. frndly hsmte. $350-1 
rm. $425-2 rms+ ht 522-0771 


prog. nr pond/T. 
Al 522-5050. 522-7909 


JAMAICA PLAIN 6BR gas. 
ht. LR. DR. kit. wood stove 
w/d. porches, conv to T 
$1400 for all or $275/rm/mo 
524-8885 


FLEX COMMITMENT 
JAMAICA PLAIN-Ing/shrt 
trm nonsmkr M/F 2 shar rly 


nice hm w gd peopl pets - 
gardens $460 04.3385 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1F sk 
F30-+ shrare Vict hse. Quiet, 
wd firs prch. garden, nr T 
$400/mo. inc util 522-1948. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
M/F for snny apt, nr pond, 
yrd. prchs. w/d. $333+ utls 
Karen/Dave 522-4134 


JAMAICA PLAIN I'm sk 2 
resp M/F 25+ for 3br hs. nr 
T. w/d. no smk., drugs. pets. 
$300 | Vautl. 524-54 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 respon 
M/F wtd for friendly 6BR 
hse. quiet st nr VA $240- 
$260+ utils 864-9182 


LEXINGTON 26+ neat, resp. 
indep. 1 rm $350+, 1.5 rms 
$450+. 1 small rm $175+. 
Bus to T. 861-8737 


LEXINGTON 2M 1F sk 1 
Beaut 4BRs 3 bths in hse 
Frpic. conservation land 
Pkg. w/d $400+ utils Avi 
now. Barbara 860-1798. 
Mike 863-0041 


LINCOLN 1BR avi 4/1 in 
cmfrtbl 4BR hse. 2 acres 
bordering 108 acres 
consrvtn ind nr 128 & 2. 3M 
sk nsmkg considrte M/F. No 
pets $400+ util (617) 
259-1146 or 259-1475 


MALDEN- Medford line 

Coop sks M/F, 24+. Lg hse, 

quiet st, nr Orange Line. w/d. 
reat views. $225+, 
22-8040. no smk, cat ok. 


MEDFORD sk quiet mature 
non-smkng M/F to shr 
spacious elegant home on 
quiet back st w/4 others 
Incls priv study, $325+ 

utils, 396-09 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL > nr 
Tufts. 2M 2F (ages 25-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food. chores. Interests: art, 
storytelling, music, sailing, 
computers. Moderate clut- 
ter. w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
$236+ util. 391-9602 


MEDFORD West SQ. BiIWM 
NU student has furn rm for 
rent. M/F must be clean. No 
sex Calls. $350/rmno 396-7344 


NATICK GWM seeks resp 
rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 
1/2 mile from train. $395 
incls utils. Off st pkg, nicely 
landscaped suburb. 1/2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NATICK a Matr prof 
shr attrc 3BR, 1 full & 2 1/2 
ba. lake front hse. Quiet 
nhbrhd, easy communute, nr 
stores. Pvt dock, grnd piano, 
cble. frpic. w/d. d/d. pkg 
Sorry no more pets. $430+ 
508-653-7612 


NEEDHAM-M sk 1M/F for 


S00 inc/utl 444-8816 


NEEDHAM/ NEWTON 2rms 
avi (4/1. 5/15) Irg snny 48R 
hse. Hdwd fis. w/d. dw. pkg. 
T. yrd. sunrm, 1.5bth, office. 
LR DR strg $350+ 455-6520 


NEWTON 1BR in 3BR 
house. Yard. hdwd firs, conv 
to bus. pkg. bsemnt. prof. 
$375/mo+ . 527-3507 


NEWTON-Auburndale-1 


527-7069 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 
lovely spac Vict hme, 5 min fr 
T. view of lake. W/D. beaut 
nghrd. 25+, nsmkg. $375+. 
965-6697 


NEWTON CENTER-to  shr 
eclectic hsehid in spac Vict. 
1 min walk to T and ctr. easy 
access to all highways. 
$300/mo + ut F pref 965-5095 


NEWTON Corner. Beaut 
hse. 2 prof M sk 2 M/F (pref 
F) for frndly, musical hsehid 
Hdwd fis. skylites. frpic. w/d. 
d/d. yard. pkg. $350-$400 + 
Avi 6/1 & 7/1 Larry 332-8376 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F 3M, 
2cats sk 1M/F 25+ to shr Ig. 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash. frpic. 
piano. avi 2/1. We are 30-44, 
frndly. indep. prof. No more 
pets. no tobacco. $412 inci 
utls. 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdys. 12-6wknds lv msg 


NEWTON Crn. 2M/2F sk 
M/F 25 + frndly indep hsehid. 
low mnt. pkg. nr T/bus. no 
pets/smk. 4/1. 969-7483 


NEWTON Highlands. 1W. 
3M. 1 child sk 1 for 11-rm 
hse. Frplc. yard. beng 
porches. w/d. 2 kitch. 3 ba. 
nr T. $400 inci all. 332-6524 


NEWTON-hsemte wntd for 
cmftble hse. Nr T pike bus. 
w/d. rehearsal spce in 
bsmnt. musicians welcme 
$310/mo. 527-6275 


NEWTON Iwr falls. 2 prf M 
seek M/F to share 7rm hse. 
sunny yrd. porch. w/d. bsmt. 
quiet. safe. nghbhd. Walk to 
T. grt access to 90. 128. 9. 
16 $395/mo +: utl. 965-3133 
aftr six or mes 


NEWTON, M/F for 4brm hse. 
qt. sunny. wd firs. pkg. nr T. 
Pike. 128. a must see. 
$350: . 527-1830 mornings 


NICE HOUSE 
NEWTON Resp. F/M.25 + 
4 bdrm. hse: fpic. yard. w/d 
porch. dshwshr ik to T 
poss. Wrkspc. Pkg. $450- 
utls. 332-0124 


NEWTONVILLE. 1nsmkr 
wnted for master bdrm in qt 
3brm hse. wikin cist. 1.5bth. 
2frpics. pkg. cble. close to 
comm rail. $425 +. avi March 
1. 964-6045 


Irg 3BR 2flr apt in Victorian 
hse w/ F 34. no pets 
$495/mo icids utils, avi 5/1 
527-4184 


NEWTON CORNER 2M/1F 
sk M/F for beaut Vict hse 
W/d. hdwd fis. yard. pkng. 
T/Pike $300+ 332-7683 


NEWTON W. 3rd persn for 
beaut 4 stry designer home. 
Luxury. privacy, man 
amenities. $495. 244-8151 


QUINCY 1F/M for nicely 
furnished 3BR house. Walk 
to T & center. $270+ free 
pkg. Avi 4/1 Call 328-0963 


GREAT DEAL! 
QUINCY 2 nonsmkrs wntd 


for nice 3BR hse, nr T. 
beach. w/d. no pets. $210+. 
$275: . 472-0799 


RANDOLF 2 M/F needed for 


Ig 3 br dplex apt. D/D, A/C, 

qt. safe neigh. 5 min from 

bus. pkg. no-smk or drug. 
+ util. Mark 963-6742. 


ROSLINDALE-spiritual com- 
munity sks individuals 29+, 
committed to really walkng 
their talk, $300/mo+ut, child 
ok. 469-2030 


ROS / W ROXBURY 
ROSLINDALE-resp, mature 
per to shre Ig vic home in gt 
nbhd W/3GWM. NR T, pkng. 
YD. W/D. $425 inc all 
327-9366 


SALEM-Irg 8rm hse, 2M 


mid-20s sk 3rg, fully frnsd, 
w/d. off st pig, nr cmmtr rail, 
$425+, (508) 741-0506 


SALEM NH- Methuen. Prof 


GM to shr 4BR/2BTH. Furn, 
big yrd. 30 mins to Boston. 
$350. eves (603) 898-6017. 


MARCH 239, 1991 


SHARON, yng fam w/ dogs 
to Ig wooded Ikfrnt 
home. Nr train, 35min So of 
Bos. $350+ 235-2808 


SHIRLEY CENTER-F/M for 
friendly independent house- 
hold in beautiful NE village 
setting. Attached barn, 3 
acres, garden. 
woodstove, conservation 
land. Near route 2 & com- 
muter rail. 45 min West of 
Cambridge. nosmokers/pets 
$290+ ut (508) 425-4555 


S NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GBM seeking housemate for 
furnished home must be 
mature & prof call, (603) 
595-9495 


SOMERVILLE- Davis/Tufts. 
nr t. 2M sks 1 m/f for hse 
w/Irg rms, prchs, yrd. $325 + 
Im. 776-5453 


SOMERVILLE, nice house. 
good home. 1M/F wtd to shr 
4BR. $250+ ht. Nr Davis Sq. 
623-8585 


SOMERVILLE-1 M/F for 2 
v2BR. 11/1. 5 biks Inman Sq. 
$350+ util & sec dep. Sunny, 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR apt. big 
enough for 3. nr 
Davis/Porter, off st pkg. avi 
imm. $700 +. 666-0907. 


SOMERVILLE-2F/1M_ sk 
M/F 25+ for 4BR apt nr T, 
Davis Sq. $260+. 
nsmkg/pets, avi now. 
628-3469 


SOMERVILLE-Davis sq. 3M. 

1F. pet ok, veg semi-co-op 

nsmk 24+, $285-UT. 
628-5585 or 623-6918 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F. 
nr Porter T, avi immed, $340 
inc! ht ptl furn, 
nosmkrs/pets 625-4472 Dan 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk prof 
M/F 25+ clean quiet to mk a 
home no smk/pet 250+ need 
ref Call John/Seth 625-8135 


SOMERVILLE-2SM sk 1M 
or F for irg semi-coop in grt 
776-0429 


SOMERVILLE-3M seek M/F 
for big sunny rm in huge re- 
nov hse $290. 625-2287 rent 
slashed! 12 min to T 


SOMERVILLE coop house 
veg. non-smk, mature grp of 
activists. interested in films. 


9535 place for grad student 
240+ util. 625-2597 


SOMERVILLE Davis/Porter 
1M 2F 2cats sk 1M/F. Veg 
coop. hdwd fis. w/d. no smk 
$300: Avi 4/1. 776-8967 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq. F 
to shr 3 rm apt w/t other 
3biks to T. pref grad stdt or 
25+. $300/mo- . 776-8222 


375 inctds both rms 


Dave or Steven 625-8917 


a ne ett 
SOMERVILLE -M photg. M 
guit. F drum. n cat. sk pref to 
share 4BR hse nr Davis Sq 
$244 - 625-6342 


SOMERVILLE Nr Prtr/Davis 
Sq. New Aha hsehid 
1M and 1F looking for 2 M/F 
Shr food/chores. $300- 
492-4840 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts. bus 
Davis T. M/F 25- non- 
smkng. no cats. to shr beaut 
big 3BR w/2M. W/D. dw. big 
closet. $350-. 623-1628 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE- room avail- 
able in 3br house near Porter 
& Hrvd Sq. Newly renov 
Own bath. spac. very close 
to indry. Share w/ 2F $425 - 
util, 868-0834 


SOMERVILLE Share un- 
usual house w/backyard. 
garden. 2 cats. nr Harv. Cen- 
tral $265- utils. 666-0387 


WAKEFIELD Lap of luxury. 
mini-farm. co-op people. 
woods & lake. prvt bath. 
G/L welcome $450 David 
246-1905 


RIVERFRONT 
WALTHAM-2M 1F sk 1 for 
riverview rm in frndly hse. 
sublet possble. $300:. avi 
4/1. 899-6883 


WALTHAM-CEDARWD 
IM/1F sk IM/F. 24-. prof. 
neat. r mk/pets. Beaut 
hse. de w/d. at 128/20 
4/1.$35°, 891-3292 


WALTHAM Hse to rent w 3 
M. Nsmk. no drugs Nr 
128/20 1BR w/study 
$350/mo ut incl 893-7201 


BEST SPACE IN TOWN 
WATERTOWN IF & 1M sk 2 


frndiy. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch. Ig yd 
much storge. w/d. pkg, nr T 
no smk/pt. $350+ 926-0075 


WATERTOWN 2M 1F seek 
M/F 28+ to share spac. 
frndly. indep Vict hse. 2 bths. 
frpic. quiet resident! street nr 
Pike. woods. T. park, tennis. 
pkg. prch. w/d. No pets/cigs 
$395 + 924-5693 eves 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for smil rm 
spac apt. No car. smk. pet 

Nr Sq & T $175+ Avi now 
926-8569 


WATERTOWN, 2min from 
Nwtn Crnr/Wtrn Sq. bus 
rtes. sngie fam. qt nghbrhd. 
shr kit. w/d. $90/wk incl utils, 
924-5045 


WATERTOWN-3M 1F sk 1F 
or tcp! or mother w/child for 
BIG rm in Irg co-op hse, 5 
min frm Sq/buses, quiet 
home in safe area, 
Remko/drugs $500;. 
923-8655 


WATERTOWN-frndly ind 
hsehid M/F sk 2 30+. Shr 
rmy 3 fir dpix nice nghbrhd. 
w/d. pk nr bus, nonsmk cats 
ok $200 324-0291 3/1 
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HOUSEMATES 
CONTINUED 


WATERTOWN-mostly co-op 
hse sks rmt 30+. sunny. 
spacious room, nr shops 
and T. nskmg. $250+ 


WATERTOWN No 
smoke/pets. Quiet non-coop 
house. $235+ utils 924-0481 


WATERTOWN-nr Prof 


on 


duplex. w/d. prking 
$375+ 876-2272 


bths. w/d. pkg, d&d. big kit. 
dr. nr T. $450+ 926-0263 


WATERTOWN S496 space. 
d loc. grt price 

rm apt w/ me. pkg. yd. 
trans. nsmkg, 926-767 


WELLSEY-2 F sk noin smk. 
25+. tio shr 3 br mod hse. 


In. Ample pkg. Le yard. frpic. 
w/d. d/d $37 899-6811 


WESTON. escape the city 
shr 3BR hse in the wds w/ 
cats. piano. frpic. grden. on 
qt str. nr MBTA. $325: . call 
Chris 894-8048 


WEST ROXBURY-btfl 2BR 


nsmkg F 25-35. 323- 7044 


WEYMOUTH nr Rt 3 & 18 on 
pond. 4BR. 8rm. 2bth. qt 
nonsmkr. $300: or $1100 
take over 734-7928 


WILMINGTON/Tweks 
hsemte wtd to shr Irg beaut 
lake side home. W/d. pool 
Irg yrd. Irg kit. Irg ir ey | ba 
offst pkg. min to 128/ 
$100/wk. 508-657-5008 


WINDHAM NH 
2GM 20s seek 3rd for 3bdrm 
2 1/2 bath exec home w/d 
fully furn and appl 15 
minutes to Nashua. Manch. 
and Mass on rte 93. no 
smoking or pets. $375- 
(603) 432-9345 


WINTHROP. skg M/F to shr 
huge apt on beach. hdwd 
firs. mod kit. pkg. strge. mins 
to T & bus. avi ASAP 
$267/mo- utils - sec. 
846-1691 


WILMINGTON/Tewks 
hsemt wtd to shr Irg beaut 
lakeside home. w/d. pool. irg 
yrd. Irg kit. Irg Ir. ex-irg ba. 
off-st pkg. min to 128/93 
$100/wk. 508-657-5008 


ROOMMATES 


ALLSTON. 1BR av! Nr Hrvd 

Sq. bsment. living rm. kitch. 

prkg. Hdwd firs. $317 « utils 
787-1835 


ALLSTON. 2M sk 1M/F to 

shr clan. snny. 3BR apt. Nr 

TAvi now. $365/mo : utils 
787-1436 


ALLSTON $327.50 in great 
apt. Irg bdrm bthrm kitchen 
on Comm Ave nxt to B avi 
May 1 M only 782-7190 
Efram eve 


ALLSTON 2Ms sk rmt to shr 

“3BR apt. $285/mo ht & hw 
incld. Must be 27+. No 
smkrs/pets. Call 782-3210 
btwn 9-5PM 


ALLSTON-4M sk 1M/F for 
Irg SBR apt. Franklin st. nr T 
bus Pike shoppng malls, on 
st pkg. avi 4/1, no drugs. 
$320+ utils, 782-2064 


ALLSTON Avl Mar 1. 12x14 
rm in 6BR, 2 bth. Amiable 
hsehid. off st pkg. nr Pike. T 
$286+ heat 254-6124 


ALLSTON/Brighton-2M_ sk 
3rd to shr 3BR apt. free 
cable. $300+utils. Call 
787-3506 for Apr 1 


ALLSTON-Convnt to Cam- 











$400/mo nr T avi 5/1 
232-8144 after 6pm 
401-331-4051 before 6pm. 


ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmte to share 
beautiful. sunny, clean 2br 
apt. gd loc. Nr T, free pkg. 
$425/mo. Alan 254-2293 


ALLSTON Lg 3BR. Com- 
ftble. cin and quiet. 
Nonsmkr. without pet for 
friendly indep. household. 
$260+ utils. 787-3852 


ALLSTON M/F 24+ swell 
home quiet safe ngbhd Smin 
to Harv Sq no smkg semi 
veg 300 mo+ util 782-4121 
eve 


ALLSTON M/F 25+ room in 
3 bedroom house. Musician 
and smokers ok. $300 inc all 
utilites. Great location. Call 
267-7219 Ask for Cindy 


ALLSTON M/F rmte to shr 
w/3 other. Nonsmkr, music 
lover. Nr T, Harv Sq, w/d. 
$300+ utils. 661-7154 Lori 


ALLSTON, M/F to shr Irg 
2BR apt. $500/mo incl util. 
Free parking, laundry in 
bidng. Nr T, Mod kitch/bath, 
Nr stores. 787-4587 


ALLSTON N. 2GWM sk rmte 
for Irg 3BR apt in 2fam hse. 
W/d. piano, 2 LRs, Irg yard, 
pkg $365 incl ht 254-1955 


ALLSTON Near Camb. Seek 
M/F rmte to shr nice apt nr 
bus. $300. Mike 327-2783 


ALLSTON Quiet, indepen 
person wanted to rent Irg 
room in duplex nr T. $300+ 
util 783-0239 aft noon 





ALLSTON-resp nsmkr for 

4BR prvte rm, w/d, on st 

one quiet ngbhd, on T, 
5/mo+ut, 254-3883 


ALLSTON, rmmt wtd for x- 
Irg apt in hse, d/d, w/w, 2 ba 
& more. $240. RE, 734-4200 


ALLSTON-Room in 1st fir 
apt.w/kitch+livin room. Nr T, 
laundry $300/mo aval 5/1 
Call 783-5248 after 6pm 


ALLSTON, while they last 
spacious bedrms available 
in Irg Sbr Vict 2 fam hse easy 











way. porches. Smoking ok 
$275/mo 562-0052 or 
783-5565 


ARLINGTON-1M for semi- 


coop. 6BR. 3F/2M, frpic, prk. 
gst BR, no pet/smk $310+ 
avial 2/23. 641-1708 


ARLINGTON 1 rmte needed 


immediately. 648-2520 
ARLINGTON, 2M 1F seeking 


50/mo 
+ avail April 15 646-0201 


ARLINGTON 2 M for 3BR 
2nd fir. spac, sunny, walk to 
Alewife. pkg $345+ utls 
646-7707 br 641-4214 


ARLINGTON Avi now! 2BRs 
in nifty 3BR hse. Safe 


641-4429 


ARLINGTON Ctr, nr T. M/F 
to shr 4BR apt in 2-fam hse. 
pkg. drvwy. $306 + utils 

0 


ARLINGTON Ctr-nsmkg 
woman 27+ Ikng to shr nice 
furnshd sunny apt w/same. 
pkg. nr T no pets $363/mo+ 
low cost utils, 646-5015 


ARLINGTON EAST-prof M 
sks nsmkg prof M 30: to shr 
cin quiet sunny 2BR nr T 

ht hw pkg incl. $387 

Rick 646-4102 


ARLINGTON/East Arl-2 F sk 
same to shr huge Vict home 
Grt loc. shops. T etc 
Creative/Indp hsehid. no 
pets$400/mo 646-6127 


ARLINGTON, East-1F to shr 
3bdrm. 2nd fir apt in house. 
cls to Mass ave. buses. 
stores. no smkrs. no pets. 
$300 + u 643-1034 


ARLINGTON, F.1 cat sks 
F/grad to shr 2BR apt in 2 
fam hse. Hrdwd firs. pkg. 
w/d. yrd. Nr T/Rte 2. $425: 
avi 1/27 648-7957 


ARLINGTON-hsemte for 
sunny 5BR hse nr the Cap 
theatre. Skng otgng prof F 
24-33 w/couch. % 30/mo + 
expenses. 643-2461. 

Ginny. Mike. Tim 


ARLINGTON-Indep nsmkg 
M/F. 25 to 35. to shr Irg 3BR 
W/d. d/d. frpic. nr and 
shops $400+ utils. Avail 
ASAP. Call 641-1508 


ARLINGTON Skng F 30: to 
shr nice 3- BR apt w/M and 
F Must enjoy part-time kids 
& have sense of humor. 
nsmkr. No drugs or pets 
$300 « utils 643-9306 


EAST ARLINGTON-sunny 
Irg rm in 4BR. Ir, dr. Ig kit. 
sprte Indry rm w/hk-up. gst 
BR. fncd yd. 9 car drvwy. on 
bus. $330+ . 2/15 or 3/1. Bob 
891-5555. 646-2150 eves 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 





BACK BAY 
BACK BAY GWM Seeks 
same to share nice 2BR 2 ba 
condo. Grt loc $525. Non- 
smk. Steve 437-1354 


BACK BAY/Cop. Rmt wtd 
nsmk grstd ypro Must See 9 
lux furn. Renv 1375 saft 2B) 


1 1/2 ba 2fir 2 marble frpic 


hdwd $500-800 984-0572 


BACKBAY/Fens. M. 26. 
serious stdnt sks extreamly 
quite. clean. respnsbi M/F 
Sense of humor. No cats 
Airy 2 Bdrm. hdwd firs. rftop 
Nr T & mrkt. Safe. Apt tone: 
serene envrnmt. $405 mo 
Incl: ht & ht h2o. Andrew. 
236-8720. 





BACK BAY 


Fenway | 1 prof 25-35 
non-smk 

duplex w/frpic. doorman. 
rfdk. pool. w/d. 1/2 yr lease 
now. $550 mo. call 859-7079 


BACK BAY F sk M/F to shr 
elegant 1500sf. renov. 2BR 
on 2firs. a/c. Indry. rf deck. 
d/d. pkg avi. $550 267-4748 


BACK BAY, Irg sunny 25x15 
rm frp! great loc share K&B 
w/1 other indep. avi 4/1 $500 
incl 236-4505 


BACK BAY. M/F wntd for 
spcs Marlboro St. 2BR apt 
Firpic. d/d.w/d. $600 
Michael 266-1826 Wade. 
please call. 


BACK BAY/Bay Vill. skg 
nsmk F to shr 3BR 2vaba. w 
/d. dw. wik to T. $460 incl ht/ 
hw. No pets. Liz, 482-1869 


BACK BAY Rmte wtd for 
beaut 2BR. Sunny. Irg. 1100 


to shr 2BR 


ft. Nr Cop/Newb, T 


sq 
$650/mo call Chris 353-0713 


BEACON HILL 1 Or 2 rmtes 
wntd. Revere St. Hdwd fis. 


$550/mo neg inids ht/hw 
Cali Mike 86 
723-8314 eve lv msg 


BEACON HILL 1M 1F sk 
rmte. Lrg sunny, clean apt 
w/2 cats. No smkg, rfdeck. 
$475 inc ht. 523-5634 


BEACON HILL-F to shr 
sunny 2BR apt, hdwd firs, 
dshwr., deck, nr T., 
$450/mo+util, 523-2821 


8-6800 day 


24 Hour Info: 
(617) 243-4275 


po irecag A HILL Prof F. 
Ad Furn. lux. 2BR 
apt S$! 30/mo inc ht/hw. sec 


nsmk 


dep. a/c. d/d. w/w. Ind. 7/1 
367-6242 


















BEAUTIFUL SPACE 
CAMBRIDGE uncnvntonal 
F: "ea seeks likable rmte. 
w/o much Stuff. Shr iviy grdn 
apt. Big. sunny kt. Sleep in Ir 
Not much prvt space. but 
peaceful. good co. $300 util 
incl. Ideal if we click 

868-7157 


BELMONT-1 F sks F for 2 
priv rms in sunny Irg apt. free 
pkg. Irg kitch. porch. yard 
trees. w/d. dw/d. 2 cats. grt 
loc nr T. $400 inci all 
484-2641 


BELMONT. 6rm 2BR_ 1'2 
Bath. 2nd fir apt. prkg. $450 

Avi now. Paul 489-5671 
eves 426-4104 days 


Se oe. ea oN TT 
amateurs(3M/F)seek 
another petless. smokeless 
soul w/tolerance & clarity of 
mind. $165: . 489-1250 


BELMONT F skng F. 27: to 
shr snny spcs apt w/d. on T. 

prk no more pets. 
§39 - util 489-4227 


BELMONT-M/F nsmkr to shr 
"9 2BR on T nr Cushing Sq. 
min to Har Sq. Porch. 
brkfst nook. frpic. w/d & 
strge in bsmnt. no pets. 
$450: . avi 3/15, 484-5068 


BELMONT. M/F to share 
w/2. ig rm. frpic. pkg. sunny. 
quiet. no smkg. $333 inc! ht 
484-2653 


pereegr ee HOME 
. on Camb/ 
pote “4 scone 3BR/ 8rms 
w/snrm, bsmnt, attic & grge. 
hdwd firs. wd stv. nr T $345 
484-3279 eves 


BELMONT Waverly Sq. 
area. Sunny 3BR apt. conv 
to T. pkg. looking for 1 rmte 
$300+. Chris 489-5045 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 
nov 5br apt nr NU. hospitals 
Irg Ir. kit. mod bth. $250 incl 
ht 661-0136 


BOSTON Brkin Vill area 
Mod 2BR apt. Pond view 
Partly furn. nr T. hosps. 
etc. $450+ utils $900+ 
utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON/Brookline line. 2F 
seek 1 prof F. Nonsmkr to 
shr sunny, 3BR condo. Nr 
CMD T Ins, hosp, schis. W/d. 
a/c. frpic. pvt. roof dk. Avail 
4/1. $485/mo. 424-0794 


LIVING 








LUX ; 
BOSTON Charl Rivpark-lux 
2BR hdwd firs. d/d. w/d, 
pool, bicn. $465+ utils. 
248-9466 








BOSTON EAST-beaut Vict 
3fir hs w/d d/dw prch, og 


pets yes. smkng no, F2' 
cat 569-8990 pis ive msg 


BOSTON. Fenway 
$350/mo. shr kt & bth. close 
to public trans. shoppng. 
hosptls. schools. 424-7909 








BOSTON, Fenway. 3 
nonsmkg gay adults sk 
same. huge BR avi now in 
big. airy 4BR. wrkng frpic, nr 


T. $383 incl ht/nw. 266-7830 


BOSTON Fort Pt. Shr live-in 
loft $440 per month plus 


$1400 key deposit. negoc 


Artist or non-artist. 426-4294 
BOSTON furn 2br apt 2min 


wik to gr T. w/w, drvwy. baic 


Indry. dw. ac. sec. pool, Bos 


skyin. River vw. grge pk 


g. 
$400 utls incl, M/F 254-0746 





BOSTON. Irg 3-4BR. pkg. 
T & ae Bee ug $ 30. 


BOSTON. M rmmt wtd to shr 


luxury condo on Appleton St 

Loft & 

incl utils. telephone extra 
262-5326 


BOSTON NORTHEND 





1 GWF sks nsmkg F to shr Ig 
snny 5RM mod apt ht incl 
safe no pets avi now 


$435/mo Call 742-5785 





-|TUNE INTO THE 
JALT BRUNCH 
SUNDAYS ON 


DLA [OK 


BOSTON PHOENIX RADIO 





VEGETARIAN 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle 
F sks F for spacious apt 
Must be vegetarian 
nonsmkr. 25+ & must like 
cats $250: 445-6024 


BOSTON. rmmts for Irg 3BR 
Hdwd firs. e--kit. nr T 
$250 - utils. 277-4838 


BOSTON S End. Thayer St 








$295 ht incid Avi 4/1 
426-9310 Fran or Forest 


BOSTON. SE rmt needed 
shr charming sunny 2BR 
hrdwd firs. exp brick d/d 1bik 
fr T $400/mo 267-0188 


BOSTON Share townhse on 








hall. great location T Shops 
$260-$360 734-4137 


BOSTON. shr Irg apt. young 

adults. nr schools. 

$340/mo incl utils. 566-4090. 
7 





+ 





T & pkg. Ldry in ng Fes 4/15 
$425 incls ht/hw 266-9389 


BOXBORO-2bedroom 
condo to shr. pool. health 
club. sauna. all furnished. 
utils included. $475 
263-4373 


BRIGHTON 1F seeks 2F 
27+ for 3BR in-house. Nr T 
Resp. and Indpt. No smk. no 
pets. $300/mo incids ht/pkg 
Avail. 4/1 782-9476 


BRIGHTON-1 M &F Iking for 
1 grt rmate for spac 3 br 





$275 + util. 782-4428 


BRIGHTON-2M sk 1M to shr 
nice 3BR. nr T and St. Eliz. 
utils incl $330. pkg, Call 
Jerry 782-1308 


BRIGHTON, 2M sk 1M/F tig 
br in 3br, nr BC, clev cir, B. 
D Ins. $325+, 782-9274 


BRIGHTON 2 prof sk F to 
share nice 3BR apt on 1st fir 
Age 25+ No pets. $300+ 
utils. Call 787-3373 


BRIGHTON-Clvind Crcl, Irg 
rm in 4BR condo, 1 1/2 ba, 
$425 incl ht/nw, no fee or 
sec dep, avi 4/1 232-0353 














BROOKLINE, 2prof nsmkg 
i sk same (25+), nr T, d/d, 
e rm w/ priv bth $433, 
-7761, 277-8312 


REAT PLACE! 
KLINE, 3F sk 4th F 


25+ for spac rent cntr apt on 
creative hshid 


BRIGHTON Avil 4/1, Irg rm in 
big Vict. hse. No pets. $250 
+ utils and 1 mo sec desp. Nr 
T. w/d. Call 739-1441 da 





BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, 


nonsmkr/no pets, 566-5042. 


BRIGHTON CENTER Shr 
5BR Bohemian hse. W/d, 
min to bus, on st pkg, 
Nsmkrs. 2 Rms avail $215 or 
$300. Avi 4/1. Call 522-4623 


BRIGHTON Center 
seeks M to shr 2BR apt. Htd. 
bus line, mod. for 5/1 
$295 783-2816 


738-4691 Leave message 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


Roommate to share sunny 
3BR apt. Nonsmoker $358 + 
(617) 734-6688 


BROOKLINE/Brighton 1BR 
in huge 4BR/1 1/2 ba. Nr B.C 
Ins and mrkt 
pkg. $331.25/mo Rochelle 
34-9484 





huge rm in ige 6BR hse w/fpl 
340/mo 782-7238 


BRIGHTON, F non-smkr to 
shr sunny Irg 2BR apt w/F & 
cat. w/d. porches. yrd, pkg. 
T & buses. 
nghbrhd, $375+ 783-9867 


BRIGHTON-Ig hse nr BC 2 Ig 
rms avail kit din liv 1.5 bth 
smkrs OK $300/mo 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M/F 
for 2.5 BR apt. Rent is $350 
per month including utilities 
Call 566-1922 evenings 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 
sk 3rd $355/mo, ht/hw incl, 
Ig mod apt, Nr B,C,D, & bus 
Ist/last +sec 232-3137 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet. clean, 
non-smkr. no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE Clev Cr. F for 
3BR condo nr Rsvr. On B 
line. nr C.D & bus to Hrvd. 
Lrg room w/2 cists, alcove, 
bay wndws. Micro, d/d. $375 
incl ht/hw. Call Eliz 277-1296 








R w/prvt ba. $500/mo = BRIGHTON Lrg BRs in man- 


Comm/Stora e * workshop 
artist space 254-5103 


BRIGHTON 1F rmte wntd for 





4/15. 254-5138 Ive mssg 

















BRIGHTON-M or F wntd to 
shr huge 6BR. mod kitch. 
2ba. convnt to BU. $275/mo. 
787-4703 or 


BROOKLINE. Cidge Crnr 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig. nr T 
$450-550+ util. avl now. pkg 


BROOKLINE, Huge Cool- 
idge Cnr apt, wood floors 
‘ . porch, mins to shops 
& T. $430 incl heat. 232-1099 


BRIGHTON. M seeks M/F to 
shr 2BR apt. $306/mo ht incl. 
off st prkg. nr T & bus. non- 





BROOKLINE Cool 
mature M/F 29+ 
sunny. cin. 2BR apt on 
bus. Quiet nsmkg. $450 incl 


modern 4BR condo. 2nd fir, 
to shr. $350 per 
person. inc ht/hw. 275-1948 


BRIGHTON-nr St Es sk 1F 
to shr Irg sunny cin 3BR apt 
w/1F+1M. Quiet frndly cin 
nsmkr w/d pets, nice nbrhd 
Nr bus Ins Shr rent. 
utils $285+ 783-9224 


BRIGHTON-oak sq. nr 57 
&64 bus. 1m/f for 1 br apt 
hdwd fir. w/d. frnt deck, no 
smk. prk avil. stor 
med. $287.50 +. 254-0770 


BRIGHTON Newton Line 
M/F wtd to shr nice 5BR hse 
Mod kit. 2 ba, yard, nr Trans, 
avl now. $300 783-4355 


BRIGHTON Sk 1 prof to shr 
3BR in mod apt. D/d. w/d. 
hdwd fis, a/c, 24hr sec. $425 
incls ht/hw Avi 4/1. 783-1511 


BRIGHTON-you ‘ve found it! 
2F sk F nsmkg to shr Irg 3BR 
apt in easy going hse, frnshd 
kitch ba Iv rm, incl pk 
$300+ ut, ive msg 783-32: 


BEST PLACE YOU'LL SEE 
BROOKLINE 2 M/F profs sk 
3rd rmte. Lrg, carpeted, exp 
brick BR in snny apt 
den. frpic, hdwd fis, w/d in 
mod kit, d/d, nr T. 
pkg $538 htd 738-7501 


BROOKLINE 1F or M for 
spac 3BR apt on Beac St. Lr. 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge Crnr 
rnt cntri apt. no 


BROOKLINE- Cool Corner 


student. $435/mo 
Parking Avail. 277-4371 


BROOKLINE/Cool 


2BR w/ dw. Indry. a/c. $550 
incids pkg. ht/hw 277-1558 


BROOKLINE: f/prof wanted 


directly on T line. $350+ 
avail 3/1 232-7437 


BROOKLINE, rmmt wtd for 
Irg sunny 4BR 2ba M/F hse 
nr C & DT. $390+., incl w/d. 


9g. 
smkg/pets. 566-3727 
BROOKLINE Frndly wtd to 





htd. 232-4688 


BROOKLINE-F wntd for 2BR 
. 3biks to T/bus, balc, 
elev. w/d, ac, 2 cists, $550 
no smkg/pets 739-2972 


BROOKLINE Lrg Rm, furn, 2 
cists in 3BR apt. F nonsmkr 
to shr w/ 2F. $375 incids utils 
Call eves 566-3882 


BROOKLINE, Med area, 
resp indiv to shr renov 3br 
avi, $390 utils 











BROOKLINE 1F prof sks 
M/F to shr 2BR apt nr T, bus. 
Qt st, balc, storg, pkg. &457 
htd. 739-2954 


BROOKLINE $275+ 
2F sks 2M or F for Irg 4BR, 


Irg Ir. dr, eik, 2ba, frpic, nr T, 
Pckrd Cnr, BU, avi immed. 








BROOKLINE-M/F 
3BRs in hse nr Cool Crn, 
Brookline Vill, T, w/d $450 
incl ht/hw 734-2496 


NO SECURITY, 
BROOKLINE, ASAP, 2F sk 





BROOKLINE-2BR, 
Hawaii trnspint, fnshng grd 
dgree at BU, quiet nrbhd, 
w/d. nr T and bus, 28+ M/F, 
$385 + ut, Steve, 277-1229 


BROOKLINE 2F sk 1F 23-30 
4bd/2ba on C line w/d no 
. Avi 5/1. $360 
incl ht/hw 232-5597. 


$433/mo, 566-7991. 


BROOKLINE-prof 
2BR apt, rent cntrid, ht/hw 


6/mo, avi now, 
658 





ATTRAC BROOKLINE 


APT 
BROOKLINE-Prof to share 
spacious 7 rm furn apt 
w/studio sp. Nr C In Wash 
Sq. $350+ elec. No smkrs 
566-1252 


BROOKLINE, prof F 30+ to 
shr 2 flr spac apt w/ 2 others 
nosmok/pets nr T prk 
$367/mo avail 4/1 734-774 


BROOKLINE, reliable M, 27 
sks M/F for Irg 2br nr T w/d 
baic. elev w to w $505/mo 
incids ht, hw John 
508-653-3995 day 734-3573 
eve 





RENT CONTROL 
BROOKLINE, skg F for Irg 
rent control 3BR apt. great 
loctn. Avi 3/15 or 4/1. Pkg 
avi. $290. 232-3709 


BROOKLINE Sks_ indept. 
friendly, honest. person 35 + 
for vry nice, Ir apt 
$350/mo. Call 566-5916 Ive 
msg 


pRPROOKLINE vicT. 

. $pacs, sunny, 2 cats 
Seroj Hdwd fis. Nr T. 
pk 969-7100 x611. 

77-2763 eve 


BROOKLINE Village. 

2 prof seek M/F 23-32. Non- 
smoker. no pets for 3BR 
twnhse 2.5 bths. a/c. 
dw/dspl. pkg. near T 
$400/mo inci utils. 566-5018 





BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 


ezgoing F frig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frp! W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE Village- 
frnshed rm in apt nr Long- 
wood & Huntington ave 
hosptis & Univ. 5min D & E 
MTA stops. 15min from 
dwntwn. loc in sfe quiet river 
prk area w/duck feeding. 
exc for yng prof or ser stdnt 
shrt term rent negot 
nonsmkrs only, frgn stdnts 


566-3531. lish only at 
566-4388 w 2 7-0932. rent 
$300-$350 incl utils 


BROOKLINE Vig-sk M/F 
28+ nonsmkr near T. beau 
furn Vict fpl w/d 2 bths hdw 
$500 incl all 734-9174 


BURLINGTON. prof M sks 
rmate 25+ nosmok to shr 
2br condo. Pool, ac $375/mo 
inclds ht 229-6512 Doug 


CAMBRIDGE-1BR in 3BR 
mod twnhse. nr Kendall Sq 
T. shr w/2 prof. $400/mo : ut. 
av! now 547-4480 


CAMBRIDGE, 1M/F nsmkr 
for 3brm apt in hse nr Harv 
Sq. hdwd firs. prch. qt st 
$400: utils. 864-1183 


CAMBRIDGE 1 nonsmkr F 
rmte for rt contr! apt. 5 min 
wik to Harv Sq. $221/mo 
Call Jane 864-6452 


CAMBRIDGE $217 
2 Japanese F and a small 
dog sk 1 LF to share our 
happy home. Our interests 
are: new age. meditation 
self-love. Aikido. nature 
homour. etc. 876-4269 


CAMBRIDGE-2F and cat sk 


firs. nsmkr. $322/mo+ 1/3 
utils. avi immed. 354-6858 


CAMBRIDGE 2F sk 1F 23: 
3bdrm in Porter Sq. Lrg kit 
LR/DR. close to stores 
$340: 623-8493 


CAMBRIDGE-attr 2BR_ to 
shr. SK M25+ nsmk, qt. Bet 
Harv-Cnt Sq. gd-sz. rent-ctr 
$242 inc ht 661-8092 


CAMBRIDGE Central Sq 
M/F rmt wnted for 3BR apt 
$265/mo. Close to red line 
avi immed. 876-0587 


CAMBRIDGE-Congenial. Ind 
house Cen+ Kendall-MIT sk 
24. rmate ig rm bsmt 
w/Indry pkg avail. non smkg 
864-2610 Iv msg 


CAMBRIDGE-E. M & teen 
son sk pers to shr 3 br apt 
Must be polit prog. Spanish 
speaking a plus. $300 & util 
491-664 


CAMBRIDGE 
Huron near Tobin elem 
school. Great rm, any 
female. Ideal for mom with 
schoolgirl. 492-5058 


CAMBRIDGE. Fresh Pond. 
prof/grad F seeks same to 
shr spac. sunny 2 Br 1'st fir 
apt. Nr 3 bus Ins, EZ prk. bas 
stor. bk prch. WD. DW. 2 
cats. Non-smk. $550; util 
576-0759 


CAMBRIDGE Harv/Port Sq 
1F for spac 2BR apt. Hdwd 
fils. w/d. yd. Pref prof 
nonsmkr. $425+. 497-4858 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. Nr 
Harv Sq. 1BR aval. in 4BR 
apt. in house. W/d, hdwd fis, 
porch. quiet st. $325/mo+ 
629-2639 Perry 


CAMBRIDGE M rmte wtd for 
2BR. Very gd apt. Nr Harv 
Sq. $307/mo incids ht 














CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 
to shr Irg apt. Cig to shop- 
ping & Red line T stop. $400 
Call Dave 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGE. No. F 
nonsmkr grad std or prof to 
shr Srm 2BR apt nr T. Hdwd 
fis. $325/mo 864-3660 


CAMBRIDGE, NO. 
Male seeks male or female 
to share 2BR apt. W/w. a/c, 
d/d. laundry, parking. near T. 
shopping. No smoking/pets 
$425 incids heat, hw 

354-2669 


CAMBRIDGE-nsmkr to shr 
Irg renovtd top fir apt w/2 full 
ba. w/d, secure strge, 
$600/mo+ut, 864-7264 


CAMBRIDGE Porter Sq. 1F 
nsmkr to shr beaut 3BR. Lr 
room, priv bth, w/w, w/d, 
frplc, undergrnd pkg $460+ 
661-2063 Avi 4/1 


CAMBRIDGE Porter. F, 2 
cats sk M/F to shr grt 2BR. 
Furn except BR. W/d, avail 
immed. $500+ 864-6025 
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CAMBRIDGE 
Avi imm, prof F 25+ wnted to 


irm. semi-furn, $375/mo, 
1/5utils, access to phone, 
call 876-7041 aft 5pm 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. Prof 
M sks M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
2BR. $300+ utils. Avi 4/1. No 
pets/smks. 876-8248 


CAMBRIDGE-renovated 
Victorian twnhse, 2bicks 
frm T. huge rooms, mod 
kitchen, 2 baths, Indry 
$450+ , 354-5861 


CAMBRIDGE/Rom-M or F 
for 4BR apt 4 bi fr Davis Sq T 
white walls. sanded firs. Cur 
age range: 22-26. No 
smokers, cars, pets. $350 
incl util, 776-2808 


CAMBRIDGE/Som- 2F seek- 
ing F 26+. Considerate., 
clean. respon. Cat, yrd 
$370+ 876-7963 


NO. CAMBRIDGE 
Sunny spacious 2Bdrm apt 
in hse w/ wood floors, quiet 
nbrhd. accessible to Harv 
Sq. Looking for prof/grad F 
$400/mo No smokers. Call 
876-6519 


CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 
unfurn rm in qt 3fir hse nr T + 
MIT no smks/pets, w/d+st 
or av now $350+ 242-8580 


CHARLESTOWN. Monu- 











incids ht 242-3348 
CHARLESTOWN Sul Sq. T 





fls $425+ut 241-5043 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d. dw 
hdwd. mostly furn. Nsmkr 
$400: utils Call 242-2267 


CHELMSFORD-nsmkr. 2BR 
2ba. w/d. pool. tennis. a/c 
$400/mo+ 1/2 ut. avi 5/1 
own 2 cats. (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA-(Pratville) Ele 
Vict. nr Bos. on T. ext irg rm 
clen. qt. w-in cis. prvt en- 
trance. deck. furn/unfurn 
Free cable. $360. 889-5251 
CHELSEA-(Pratville) Ele 
Vict. nr Bos, on T. ext Irg rm 
clen. qt. w-in cls. prvt en- 
trance. deck. furn/unfurn 
Free cable. $360. 889-5251 


DAVIS SQ..3 sk 1M/F for Irg 
quiet non-smkng apt. Lg 
kitch. Ir. front/bck prch. w/d 
2 blocks from T. on-st pkg 
$300 + 628-8677 


DEDHAM/Westwood line-F 
hsemte wntd to shr btfl 10rm 
ranch. nr trans. Indry. frpic. 
yard. $100/wk, 320-9366 


1 TOWNHOUSE 
ASHMONT AREA Mature 
resp nsmkg GWM sks same 
Shr spac. sunny home. 2 min 
to T. Piano, workout equip 
w/d. dwshr. $350+ 287-8171 
(h) or 282-7078 (w) 


DORCHESTER-GM/F wntd 
for quiet safe home near T 
call for appt. washer/dryer 
no drugs. 825-7320 


DORCHESTER, GWM 25 

















ok. $350 436-5017 


DORCHESTER LF & GM sk 
2 quiet resp hsemtes for re- 
nov 4BR apt in safe area 5 
min from T. Dw. w/d. big 
bkyrd. pkg $325+ 825-2722 


DORCHESTER Ivly ig 2+ BR 
nr Ashmt. safe, snny. in 


nosmkr 28+. $350+ 1/2 util 
698-3744 aft 4/1 282-6444 


DORCHESTER M/F for 
coop hsehid. $295+ phn/mo 
$100/wk Smk/pets OK 
288-9861 Nr T Fields Crnr 





ZBC MBR 
DORCHESTER. on the 
rediine/Shwmt stop. nice 
quiet nrohd. skg 1 M/F rmmt 
that is neat. clean, and resp 
to shr beaut 3BR apt. w/d 
d/d. porchs. $350: ut! 

282-7648 


DORCHESTER, prof nsmkr 
25+ to shr Irg. sunny Vict 
hse w/ 2. off-st pkg, w/d. yrd 
w/ patio. Neponset area. 
$300 - utils. 282-0509 


DORCHESTER, rmmt wtd to 
shr 3BR condo. Ronan Park 
roofdeck. oceanview, new 
kitch, plenty of pkg 
Jonathan. 536-2700 


EVERETT 
GM sks rmmt to share 2 
bedrm apt porch hrdwd fis nr 
bus In $350 includes utls Joe 
387-4721 lv msg 


FENWAY 1M: 2 cats seeks 
1M/F non-smkg to shr kitch 
& bath. Avi ASAP $330 inc 
ht/water. neg 859-7625 





cFROOMATES NEEDED 

ENWAY. Green line. 1boy & 
ii Student's flat utilities 
only $300 call Allan 
247-6389 





FENWAY, skng resp open- 
minded M/F w/ ref to sublet 
1BR for May w/ pos. perm 
stay $325 David 266-1790 


HAVERILL, bi F skg nsmkg. 
respnsbi G/bi F 25+ for no 
sex. 2brm. qt. comftbie 
condo. Discretion a must. 
$395. nr 495, 93 train 
508-521-1304 





INMAN SQUARE-2 prof F 
seek 3rd to share ig. apt 
Walk to Harvard. $325 avi 
May 1 (neg) 776-7362 Lisa 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2M_ skng 
1M/F nonsmkr/no drugs, nr 
T and pond, $267/mo+ utils, 
Tony or Steve, 522-4072 


JAMAICA PLAIN-M/F to shr 
Irg beaut 2BR condo pond T, 
no pets/smk/drug $400 incl 
ht & utils Call Miyagi 
524-3551 


JAMAICA PLAIN Vict. 2F+ 
1M sk 1M. $350 incl ht. Se- 
cure. Clean, no pets/ smk/ 
drugs. Ldry, nr T. 524-6385 
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smkr 734-7928 983-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN, LUX 
Skg 2M/F for indep” frndly, 
spac. mod 3brm, 2bth, sunny 
apt. qt nghbrhd, nr Pond & T 
Ig deck. skyights. w/d 
$350+ , 522-917 


JAMAICA PLAIN-3BR w/w 
cptng. 2ba. dw/d. Indry. M or 
F nr € line 
39 bus $350/mo « utils 
524-7541 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nsmkg M 
to shr 5BR apt with 3M. Nr T 
w/d. deck & yard. on st pk 
$350+ Avail Now! 524-634 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F to 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F wnted 
for Irg beaut loft rm wih sky 
lights and own .5 bath in Ig 4 
bdr apt in qt safe JP 
neighborhood. Shr w/3 men 
in late 20's. Non-smk pref 
pets ok. $315-. avi imed 
call David 630-9300 (0) 
983-9607 (h) 


JAMAICA PLAIN. rmmtes 
wnted for Irg 4brm apt. avi 
Apr-May-June $299 
337-1654 


JAMAICA PLAIN 4/1. $300 

easy going veg nr T. wnt 4th 
mate for 2mo subit or in- 
definite. 983-5366 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
1BR in 2BR apt. Nr Pond & 
T E-i-k. porch $320 
Call 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F rmte 
to shr 4BR hse. Very safe 
wik to T. Pond. Prkg $300 

524-8221 No pets/smk 


JAMAICA PLAIN-lux 2 stry 


jaccuzzi 
porches. pkg negot. Safe re- 
faxed. drug free. $375 
522-7626 


JAMAICA PLAIN-apt sunny 
modern spacious near 
great value $250: utils Call 
522-6101 or 522-5589 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical. non-smoking 
semi-veg household. $295 
incl nt Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN skng 2 
espons people for 


utils. 522-1487 
JAMAICA PLAIN. Arbrtm 


Val. 524-1612eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2M_ skng 
1M/F nonsmkr/no drugs. nr 
T and pond. $267/mo - utils 
Tony or Steve. 522-4072 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F sk M/F 
for frndly. sing fam hsehid 
Nr T and pond. offst pkg. no 
pets/smk. Avi ASAP and 5/1 
$300: utils. 522-8235 or 
524-7829 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
3BR on quiet st. sunprch 
frpic. hw firs. 2cats. no more 
pets/smkrs $325. 524-3302 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
3rd rmmte for 3BR hse nr T 
Avi now. Call Rick 522-1135 
$330: utils 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pond side 
M/F wtd for 1BR in 3BR hse 
Hdwd fis. frpic. w/d. pkg 
garage. strg. Nr T. Quiet st 
$325 utls. 522-4152 


JAMAICA PLAIN. GWM 
bodybuilder sks quiet. indep 
non-smkng rmt for Irg. snny 
apt w/ gym nr T and Arbor 
$350 inci all. 522-0745 


JAMAICA PLAIN April 1 
Resp F nosmk for quaint 
2BR in hse prks. laund. nr T 
$375 - 524-3716 


JAMAICA PLAIN. F 36 & cat 
sk M/F for irg rm in beaut 
sunny Vict condo nr T. off-st 
pkg. hdwd firs. dw. w/d 
deck $335+. 524-8653 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pondside 
Lrg renov hse. Steps to T 
nice nghbrhd. pkg. w/d 
$340- 1/3 utils 522-1536 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2 easygo- 
ing M sk 1M/F for 3BR 
quiet. hdwd fis. cis to T. no 
pets/smk $333 + 524-3259 


JAMAICA PLAIN nr T. Pond 
arbtm 1M/F to shr ige 2BR 
Bdrm + yr own wkrm/study 

Hdwd fils. sunny. qt. w/d 
no smkg/pets avi 4/1 $375/ « 
ut! 524-5377 Barry 


SUNNY 
JAMAICA PLAIN-M/F to 
share 6-room. 2BR apt. two 
porches. 5min to grn/ or- 
ange $390 Dan 522-5953 


JAMAICA PLAIN F and cat 
sks M/F. 29+. cin. nonsmkr 
4 sny. huge apt. 2 rms avi. nr 
T & bus. $350+ 5/1 522-4008 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU. 1/2bIk to T. big Ivrm 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
professional M to rent 1BR 
in private country 10 room 
home. Use of all facilities 
Call (508) 947-6946 


LYNNFIELD F nonsmoker 
Share spacious modern 2BR 
apt $375. 595-5126 


MALDEN 25+ M/F nonsmkr 
prof wtd in Irg Vict home. 2 
firs. hwdwd fis. frpic. dw 
w/d. pkg. nr T. No pets $360 
incl all 321-4681 


MALDEN, 3rd M/F needed 
for 4BR vict hse. Own BR + 
ange ge Great kitch, dw, 
liv rm. din rm, Axs to T. im- 
med ‘occupancy. $365 +util 
617-321-8677 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr Irg sunny 3br apt great 
views of Boston rent $360 
neg 321-5976 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
share apt nr train. $350 inc 
utils & indoor garage. No 
pets. 324-1662 after 5pm 


MALDEN Line. 2F sk M/F 
nonsmoker share 3BR 
townhouse conv to orange 
line 275+ 665-1342 


MALDEN, Nsmkng F to shr 
2BR apt. Lv rm. dr. new 
kitch. 2 prches oy firs 
offst pkg ja 

$400/mo + util. 322- 9390 


MALDEN. Quiet M/F nsmkr 
to shr w/M prof. 2BR hse. 2 
frpics. d/d. pkg. no pets. Avi 
5/1. $375+ 397-0308 


eS 
MARBLEHEAD. M/F skng 
3rd rmate to shr 3br 2 bath 
hse w/ laund 2 car garage 
huge deck, yre Ir.dr Irg kitch 
nr bus and beach $350 avail 
now639-4226 


MEDFORD-2M sk 3rd for 
3br hse. frpic. stor, prch's 
Yrd. W/d. $375 + util. no 
smk_ avil 4/1. 391-8387 


MEDFORD Condo to shr 
2BR. 2bat. no smking. no 
pets Pool. racquetball. gym 
24hr security. avi immed 
rentneg Call Andy 391-7138 


MEDFORD- 

GREAT LOCATION 
2M/F 25- .nonsmk. to shr.3 
flr 9rm hse. Nr bus. O-T & 
93 3irg brs. livrm. dinrm. & 
att stor. w/d. on str prk. $375 

1/3 util. avail immed 
391-1608 


ARTS & SPIRIT 
MEDFORD M37 sks M/F 
30s. Reliable NS: into 
arts/spirituality no 
substance problems. Spac 
2BR apt: comf Ig rm/adeq 
clos space. Safe/quiet/clean 
res area. Nr major Rtes & 
MBTA. shops/serv. Avail 
now. Rent $300: ARNE 

391-8712 


MEDFORD. M/F nonsmokr 
to shr sunny modern 2BR 
pkg offstr. Idry. balc. $337 - 
Call Holly. 396-0460 


MEDFORD Nsmkr to shr 2nd 
& 3rd fi of 2fam. Pkg 
rooms. quiet st. storage 
$350 1/3 utils 395-9180 


MEDFORD-nsmkr to shr 
bright mod 2BR. $367 
395-8147 


MEDFORD Prof F 25 
nonsmkr. no pets. 3BR. nr T 
and 93. W/d. disp. pkg 
$305 - utils. Call 395-6326 


MEDFORD Roomate 
wanted. male or female 25 
2BR with w/d. dw. near T 
and Tufts. $400 includes 
utilities. Call 776-2682 after 5 
leave message 


598-0787 No smk/pets 


NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 


w/GWM. 25-45. ocean front. 
quiet private. $350 or $550 - 
util. avail immed. 581-5235 


NATICK-F30 sks 1F to shr 
2-BR duplex sunny. pti 
furn. wsher pkg biks to ctr 

T $360-400+ (508) 651-3802 


NEWBURYPORT. M/F nsmk 
shr 7rm 4br condo. full appl 
Lg yd on Merr rvr. 45min 
Bost. 5min Plum tsi. $350: 
1/2util. 508-463-0090 


NEWTON/ Chestnut Hill. F 

for great condo. pkg. pool 

tennis. $475 inci util 
469-3967 


NEWTON Cnr. prof nonskmr 

F for spacs Vict hse. walk to 

X-bus. “sutils. 5/1. $420/mo 
964-0502 


NEWTON Crnr, 2M. 2F sk 
1M/F for Irg hse. pkg. nr T & 
Pike. no smkg or pets 
$330+. avl imm, 244-5792 


NEWTON Crnr. to shr 3br w/ 
frpic. hdwd firs. strg. pkg. on 
busin to Bos. avi Apr 1 
$366+ 527-3056 


NEWTON Highinds. prof F 
25+ wnted for hse. No 
smkg/pets. nr T $275+ avi 
4/1. 527-0698 or 964-5733 


NEWTON. 

w/others 

hiways. w/d, dw/disp, pkg 
No pets. 527-7728 


NEWTON Sunny 2BR 2nd fir 
of hse. shr w/F and dog 
good loc. hdwd fis. new 
paint. pkg. $400 incids ht 
332-7153 


NEWTON-Upper Falls, 3 br 
new hse. fipic. 1 1/2 bths 
dck/yrd. fl base. prk, 25 to 
35. $425+ util, 964-1688 


NEWTONVILLE-F 26+ 

nsmkr, to shr Irg 3BR apt in 
hse. off st pkg, dw/d, w/d 
dng rm. hdwd firs, Irg prch. 
cls to cmmtr rail and shppng 
$370/mo + ut, 969-8312 


NEWTONVILLE-M/F to 
share w/4 others-Spacious 
pehy + ytelon! 7) inc-Great 
deal-$320/mo-527-6997 


UNBELIEVABLE 
NEWTONVILLE M sks M/F 
to shr 2BR 2bth apt in hse 
Lrg rms. all new. Qt st. pkg 
No smk $510+ 965-2335 


. resp, ez goin 
for frndly indep 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm., porch, pkg, Nr T, Pike 
$399 + util Scott 969-1969 


NEWTON WEST, 1M & 1F sk 


3rd rmt for 1BR in 3BR apt 
Quiet st, laundry, prkg, 
$325+util 244-1023 


wisTORIC HOUSE 
NORTH END Prof, nsmk, F. 
sk resp F to shr 2BR w/ Ivrm, 
dnrm, bsmnt, bkyrd $450+ 
Michele 693-1530 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country oe Refs req 
Steven (508) 664-4443. 


NORWOOD, M sks M 25-30, 
Straight gay or bi, easy-go- 
ing respons, quiet, down-to- 
earth type to shr frnshd 2BR 
mod apt. $425/mo inci al! 
Pkg. w/d, a.c., cable, & many 
extras. EZ access to T & ma- 
jor rts. Smkr OK. No dr 

alcohol. or pets. 762-672 


NORTH SHORE 
PEABODY. GWM 38, sks 
responsbli, congenial. 
nonsmoking, straight acting 
& appearing GM. any age. to 
share clean, qt. 2brm condo 
Pool. pkg, all utils $400/mo, 
508-532-3543 


PEABODY Rmte to shr 
beaut 4 Ivly twnhse w/ 2 
others. Pool. tnnis_ crts 
$450+utls. Pls call 
508-535-1944 


QUINCY, GWM seeks same 
to share twnhse. Furn, pri- 
vate bath. pool. tennis, prkg 
Close to T. $500/mo incl utils 
773-4493 


SALEM MA Prof nsmkg F 
30+ to shr 2BR apt. Incis 
priv LR, w/d $385+ 2 utils 
Avi 4/1. Call 508-744-7265 


SALEMNH 
SALEM NH yng M prof to 
share 2BR condo nr rte 93 
Pool/tennis ct $350/mo utils 
incld. 603-898-5709 


MIDDLE EARTH 
SOMERVILLE M/F rmte 
wntd for beaut 2BR hobbit 
apt. Small bidg, snny, clean, 
new w/w, dw. w/d, a/c, priv 
prch. on T line. Smk OK 
$350 incls ht. Call George 
776-7026 lv mssg 


SOMERVILLE, 1F/1M pref 
1F avi imm, irm in beaut 
3BR apt, hrdwd firs, Indry. 
dw. off-st pkg, nr T, non- 
smkr, furn or not, $350 utis 
incl Bill or Debbie 776-7944 


SOMERVILLE 1BR in ver 
nice 4BR hse. Yrd, prch, off 
st pkg. cls to Hrv & Prtr Sq 
Pref F 25+ nsmk to shr w/ 
2M 1F. $300+ 4/1. 625-9719 


SOMER/CAMB LINE 
SOMERVILLE 1F sks F to 


shr 2BR apt nr Hrvd. Cen- 
tral No smk/pets 287.50: 
Heat incld 625-2367 


SOMERVILLE. 1M ere 
responsible easy-going M/ 
for 2BR apt. Conv to 93 & 
Sullivan Sq T. off-st pkg. 
$350 + utils, 629-2066 


SOMERVILLE/DAVIS SQ 5 
br sks 1 non-smoker, no 
pets. quiet, clean, $250+ 
utils 625-3505 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, sk 
1F for 3BR on rd line, snny 
rm can be alc/drug free 
$330+ Apr 1 666-4879 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq T,M 

sk M/F 23+ nsmk kshr/veg 

LG BR, hdwd firs, W/D dw, 

skylts drvy. Avi now to 6/1 at 

$290 util inc, no dep, 
6 755 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
for large sunny 5 room, 2 
bdrm apt. W/d, porch, pkg 
$350+ utils 625-5046 


SOMERVILLE F nsmkr for 
3BR. Hdwd fis, mod kit/bth, 
LR. 2 prchs, bckyd, w/d. Avi 
now $275+ 864- t976 


SOMERVILLE, F sks indep. 
respnsb M/F to shr well furn, 
5rm apt in 3fam hse w/ cat 
piano, jazz, antiques, 
$325 +, 4/1, Cindy, 628-6181 


SOMERVILLE, F to shr 
sunny. large. quiet, 4br. nr 
Prt T. hdwd fis. skylt. 
baywndws, frnt/bck balc. 
trees in yd. $300+ call 
623-8422 or 666-2542 


SOMERVILLE GF prof. resp. 
35-50 for Irg. airy W. Som 
apt. Smk and cats ok. Avail 
4/1. $250+ utils. Call 
623-5739. lv msg 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq 
M37 sks frdly ind resp wkg 
M for Ig sun 2BR. St pkg, nr 
T. strs. No drgs, smk pets 
$300+ Immd 776-0191 


SOMERVILLE, West. F to 

shr nice 2br apt w/ prch, 

bckyrd & prkg, $300/mo + 
29-2554 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill. 


776-1146 


SOUTH BOSTON F skg 1 
other rmte to shr 5 room apt. 
$300+ No smk/pets Cls to T 
& beach Avi 3/1. 268-4160 


SOUTH BOSTON, prof bi 
WM sks M/F to shr Irg mod 
2BR. Backyrd, pkg. 1 block 
to beach, bus, nr T. $375+ 

No smk/pets. 268-4547 


SOUTH END-1GM or 1GF to 
shr 2BR mod dup in twnhs 
on Gray st, beautiful, 
$575/mo inc ht 243-4228 


SOUTH END 1 M prof/grad 
std sks 1 M (ga ne! bi) to shr 
2BR apt. $43 W/d and 
roof deck, must like dogs 
338-1496 


SOUTH END-2 sk 3rd for irg 


sunny duplex nr Copley. 
w/d. hdwd fis great loc $425 
ine! ut! 267-5482 


LOFT STUDIO 
SOUTH END-live in to share 
2500 Sq ft near T exc light 18 
ft ceiling photo art view. Kev 
482-7355 


MOTOR MOUTH 


When you place an ad in the 


Automotive section of the 


Phoenix Classifieds, you're telling 
thousands of people about your 


time the word started to Spread’? 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


QUINCY. single person to 
shr frnshd 2BR 2ba apt. 
convt to all major rts. red line 
T stns & shoppng. Amenities 
incl safe. secure & free pkg. 
Indry facil. swimming pool & 
tennis courts. $100/wk - last 
mo dep. Mike. 545-7100. 
770-3347 lv msg 


RANDOLPH. M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br. 1 1/2 bath 
$350 inc ht no smk/drugs 
Avi now 986-7576 


READING person to shr 2BR 
hse w/ EZ going working 
musician. Trees. yd. Indry. nr 
T & 128. No smk/ drugs 
$375 + 617-942-7460 Iv msg 
REVERE- 
MUST SEE 

ocean view. Irg 3 br in vict 
hse. w/to beach. at. sfe 
neigh. bk prch. nr T. ht inc 
w/d. ez prk. no smk/drg 
Prog. ez going. resp. envir 
cons $300 & $350 286-8602 


ROCKPORT 

GWM 38 prof sks sme 2 shr 
Ig secluded 2BR 2.5 bth hse 
in quiet rural area w ocen vu 
Fpic. LR. OR. eatin kit. den. 
w/d $600; utils 
508-546-9207 


ROSLINDALE M23 nonsmkr 
sks rmmt for irg 5rm apt 
Orvwy. porch, nr T, hdwd fis 
$225 + util. Bob 325-1288 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240: utils 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE. Wnoted 
respnbi person to shr 3BR 
apt w/ outgoing profs 
$250/mo nr publ trans, off-st 
pkg. bdrm furn avi, studnts 
welcome, avi imm, 469-5477 


ROSLINDALE/W. Roxbury 
Shr 2BR apt. Lrg 11X12 
room. wik in cist, d/w, 2 biks 
to T. $300+ utils. 499-9425 


ROSLINDALE/W.Rox. Resp 
nsmk F 25-35 to shr beaut 
spac 2br w/ fp nice nghbd. 
$350+ 323-9813/ 469-5123 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SALEM, MA 
luxury apt 1M sks 2nd per- 
son, priv bth off bdrm, 
$400+, 508-740-9204 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F for 3BR 

near Davis T. Bus. Smoker 

ok. Avail 4/1. $308- 
628-7833 


SOMERVILLE-1SF & 1LF 
sks 3rd F for indp apt 
nsmkrs. no pets. $225/mo. 
utils not incl. avi Ma’ 

Call 776-085! 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk 1 open 
minded F. Semi-veg hsehid. 
no smk. nr T. $285: utils 
avl immed 629-2128 


SOMERVILLE. Davis T. 2F 
sk 3rd for Irg sunny 3BR 
dplx. w/d. dw. hdwd firs. 
frt/back prch. yard. cat 
$400; . avi immed. 776-4366 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk 2F Prtr 
Davis Sq T. Hrd wd firs w/d 
porch nosmok/pets $350: 
625-2564 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F 
fdor 3BDRM apt w/ deck. 
hdwd firs. prkg. storage. Nr 
Prtr and Davis Sqs $330 - 
utls/mo. Call 623-5345 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk 1M/F. 
21+. nonskr, to shr sunny 3 
brm apt on busline. $26 
available now 623-7716 


SOMERVILLE beautiful. 3 
br-2 bth. Quiet. 1 block to 
shops & buses. Prkg. No 
smk $299+ 776-3294 


SOMERVILLE-3M 1F and 

cat Ikng for M/F to shr 5BR 

apt. w/d. nr pang A a Sq. 

T. w/on st pkg. $275/mo + ut. 
Call 628-259 


SOMERVILLE-3M_ skng 

1M/F. apt to shr nr bus lines, 

$250+ util. $250 sec 
625-7047 


SOMERVILLE, 3prof Fs sk 1 
nsmkg F for 1 x-tra Irg brm in 
clean, newly remodelled. 
10rm dupix, sunny all day w/ 
lots Os excess Clst spc. off-st 
pkg. hdwd firs. w/d hook up, 
1bick to Prtr T. wik to Harv. 
$350-$380+ . neg. 666-3468 


SOMERVILLE Cambrdg line 
Mature resp F 37 needs F 
rmte. No smk, resp. Nice 
prch. 5 rms $360+ 776-2340 


SOMERVILLE-David Sq 
Coop w/garden, barn, piano, 
wash/dry, shared eomiven 
meals seeks nonsmk Mor’ 
26+ reas rent 623-7418 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, nr 
red Ine, ir rns 3BR avi, pkg. 
avi 4/1, $ , 666-9761 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq 
Prof F sks F, 30+ non-smkr. 
socially consc to shr 6rm 
apt. W/d, $325 inci ht. 
666-3808 


Phcen 


AUTO 


SOMERVILLE Great rm nr T 
& bus. Mellow rmts. Indry. 
very spac. avail ASAP!!! 
Cats OK $220/utl 666-5126 


SOMERVILLE LF wanted for 
big 2 bdr near Tufts. $350 - 
no-smk. no pets. 776-1087 


SOMERVILLE looking for 
GWM/F non-smkr to shr 2br 
modern apt w/heat nr T 
$320 avi 3/1 666-3427. 


SOMERVILLE Mature F 
share 2BR apt nonsmk 
$400/mo incl util. Call 
776-6644 Ive msg. Avail 
now. Nr T 


SOMERVILLE. nr Tufts 
Davis Sq. irg BR in 6 person 
apt. w/d. dw. $295 util inc 
Call 628-3246 


SOMERVILLE. nsmkr wnted 
to shr ig sunny 2brm apt nr 
Davis w/d. yrd. $375: 
617-623-2085 


SOMERVILLE on T. sunny 
bdrm avi in vry Irg apt. grt 
situation for prof or stud. 
$270/mo. 776-8989 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq-2M 
1F - cat sk 1F/M for 4BR 
apt. $300 + utils. 2min Porter 
Sq T. convnt shoppng. Indry. 
off st pkg. avi immed, Kim 
437-9807. Tarun 253-1032 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq 
GM sks mature GM to shr 
2brm apt nr T. $330inc! ht. 
Li ays a pkg avi. 
776-906 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq 

Quiet 3BR apt near T. W/d 

M/F nonsmkr. $315+ Call 
625-9523 


SOMERVILLE Rmtes 
needed for 2BR in 3BR apt. 5 
min walk to Davis T nr Tufts 
$315+ util 625-5960 


peepee Ong ety 2M/F 
for nicely furn iv rm & kitch in 
4BR apt. smkng ok, cat Ok. 
nr bus/T. bekprch, dw/d. 
$220+ut, avi asap, Libby 
625-5604h, 395-7417w x244 


SOMERVILLE sk F to’ shr 
sunny 3BR apt. Neat. quiet. 
cats. pkg. Nr harv Sq. $308 
+ util/ht 3/1 666-8252 


SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, 2M 
sk 1M/F to shr sunny & 
spacs 3Br 3rd fir apt, irg 
kitch. gas stove. 2 porches. 
Open-minded but nsmkg. Gd 
loctn. close to Davis T & bus 
$300 +utl. Avi now. 776-0429 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. 
Large lovely room, Female 
only. Shr with Mom and 
Child, Nr T, Temp Ok. $200 
628-2920 


* ~> AFIND! 
SOU END, great apt! 1 
block from Orange T. Larg- 
est BR in 3BR apt. Big. eat- 
in-kitch. sunny. large deck. 
corner apt. Also: nr Green T. 
Copley. laundry. conv 
stores $450/mo. Call 


426-2427 


SOUTH END Mellow, musi- 
cal. fun. non-smoke 
responsible rmmt. M/F 
23-33 wanted to share my 2 
bdr penthouse condo over- 
looking SE park and city. 4 
sky lites. hdwd firs 
Wash/dry in condo. no dep 
refs required. 390-. call 
John 437-1935 


SOUTH END Neat. non- 
smk wnted to shr suny. spc 
4 br apt nr T. $350 mo. ht 
incd: Call Jon at 262-4758 


STONEHAM 2 M/F for 3BR 
near T. offst pkg. hwdfls 
storg. quiet nhbrhd 
$330/mo 438-8921 Steve 


STONEHAM. 3brms. hdwd 
firs. 2lvrms. 2bths. dnrm. 
Indry in bsmnt. prk on drvwy. 
$300: utils. Renato 
279-0106 


THE SINGLE 
PARENT ROOMMATE 
SOLUTIO 
The solution to today’s 
rough economic times. For a 
one-time membership fee of 
$50 we'll find you a room- 
mate. Call 508-653-2363 


WALTHAM-2 bdrm twnhse. 
ac prkng. dshwshr. nr rtes 

+128, nr T, $400 incls 
4 - hw 893-2841 


WALTHAM 3BR_ 2bath 
house. Quiet area. W/w 
Nonsmoker $400. 487-9797 


WALTHAM Female room- 
mate want to share 2BR apt 
near rte 2&128. No 
pets/smoking, walking dis- 
tance to store. $375/mo 1/2 
elec only. Heat. water in- 
cluded. 647-9175 


tt 
WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 
for 2BR condo. A/c. pool. 
security. $100/week. Call 
647-1938 ive msg 


——— 
WALTHAM-nsmkg 
prof/grad stdnt 26+ to shr 
sunny spac 2BR, nr 128, avi 
Mar 1, $385+ut, 894-3404 


——_—_—_————— 
WATERTOWN 1 br in 3 br 


house. looking for 3rd 
female. Quiet neighborhood 
near mall and Watertown sq. 
Mod apt. 924-0018 


YARD & FLOWERS 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, pkg, nr bi 
no smk/pt, $375+ §08: 0075 


WATERTOWN-1M/1F sk 
1M/1F for 1 rm in 3 br apt 
prch. hdwdfirs, free prk, no 
pet/no smk. Frt yrd/bck yrd, 
w/d. $330 + 923-4750 


WATERTOWN 2BR apt. 7 
rms. Nwly renv, hdwd fis, 
2nd fir w/prch. No pets. 
$387 50+. 623-5046 


WATERTOWN 2F prof sks 
1M/F. Nosmk. 23-30, to shr 
Ig hse. Entire 3rd fi br. frpic, 
hdwd. pkg. $370. 923-3028 


WATERTOWN, 2M sk re- 
liable congenial M/F 30+ to 
share Ir 7% i nr Watertown 
Sq. w/ irg storage 
space. ‘role. io aie 
$357 +. Avi now. 924-3540 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in 
$340/mo + 1/3 util 1st last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
1cat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T. must be indep. 
respnsbl. nosmoke. quiet. 
$268: . avi 9/15. 926-6032 


WATERTOWN-2prof F sk 
3rd for Irg 3BR. drvwy. , A 
prch. Call Beth 868-0800d. 
924-4581e 


WATERTOWN 2 thoughtful. 
frndly. M/F prof who enjoy 
lvng w/ other sks M/F prof 
w/ similar qualities to lv in 
Ivly 7 rm apt. W/d. dw. pkg. 
nr T. $366+ utls. 923-2125 


WATERTOWN-3 prof M 
need 1 prof nsmkg 25+ M to 
fill 4th rm. nr T. off st pkg. 
w/d. $350 + utils 926-9270 


WATERTOWN-av! 4/1. Irg 
btfl 2BR nr tranprtion, grt 
area. off st pkg, prof M or F 
30+ msmkr, no pets 
$400/mo + utils, 923-6403 


WATERTOWN, beaut 6rm. 

2brm + study apt on Charles 

rvr in 2fam hse. All amenities 
pkg. $400, 926-4812 


WATERTOWN/ Belmont 
Prof M/F nonsmkr. 2BR 
prkg. sun dck. No pets 
$400 + utils. Call 484-1405 


WATERTOWN F & cat skg F 
for mod 2BR apt w/ baic 
w/w. a/c. ldry & pkg $387.50 
htd 924-2912 


WATERTOWN. F sks M/F 
30+ for Ig 2br. great loc. wik 
to T. yd. pkg. no smkr 
$400 - util. 4/1. 923-7064 
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ee 
WATERTOWN av! 3/1, frpl 
1BR in 3BR avi, garage. 
storage. eik, 1 cat. Harv bus 
$340+. sec. Sarah 923-0753 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
cin sunny 3br apt w/ 2Ms, 
$290+, music/audio wel- 
come. 923-2124 


WATERTOWN Rmte needed 
for Beaut 3BR house. W/d. 
hdwd fis, frpic, offst pkg, Nr 
T. All ammen. $375+ utils 
924-7688 


Se eeeenenennnne re 
WATERTOWN-safe nrbhd, 
walk to Sq and T. pkg, 
bsmnt. e-i-k. to shr wien 
avi 3/1. $265 +ut, 924-3251 


WATERTOWN-Sober prof 

M31 sks M/F to share —: 

spac 2BR/5rm apt. hdwd fi 

huge Lr w/frpl. drwy. 

w/d. storg. steps to 

be respnsbi. quiet, no drug/ 

Alco-cigs Ok. $400+. avi 4/1, 
924-5943 


WATERTOWN Sq. 1BR in 
5BR co-op hse. Pkg. yd. 
w/d. Neo-liberal. conv 
$324+ utils. 924-0726 For 
5/1 


WATERTOWN, woman w/12 
yo daughter, rent 1 rm in apt 
Garden. piano. fpric 
$350/mo + utls. 926-9816 


WEST ROXBURY 1F to shr 
2BR condo. Right on bus 
line $400 ht/hw incl. W/w 
a/c. dw. prkg 323-0097 


WEST ROXBURY 2BR 
condo. $400/mo incls heat 
Pkg. wall/wall. pool. Close to 
T No smkg 323-5056 


WEST ROXBURY-F25: to 
shr snny spac 3BR apt 
Hdwdfirs. 2prchs. w/d 
bigbkrd. prking. nr T. no 

pets. $300: 


WEST ROXBURY F stdnt 
sks same. 1BR. Idry. pool 
hith club. a/c. Pkg. bus. No 
smkg $350. 325-4454 


WEYMOUTH BiWM seeks 


+1/2 

Avail. now. Call Rich 

337-7136 Evenings smoker 
prefered 


WINTHROP: prof GWM to 
share large house $350 all 
util Joe. 846-9679 


WOBURN. sunny Irg bdrm in 
tasteful colonial 
kg. furn'd. Imin to 

375/mo 933-9136 


ALL 
THAT 
JAZZ 


FOR THE 
WHO - WHAT- WHERE 
CHECK 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
JAZZ SECTION 
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ACTING 


ACTORS. ACTRESSES 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds toda 

267-1234 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten 
tion. Elizabeth Appleby. For- 
mer Managing Director, Al- 
ley Theatre. 868-6341 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


— ERETTESe 
Creative illus & design musi- 
cal proj's-all types-demos 
logos. flyers. bus. cards etc- 
complit. pkg or spec needs- 
call w/ ideas Jennifer/Cyndi 
254-5488 


Headshot Copies 20 cents 
ea. 500 min. FREE lettering 
+ mail list (617) 471-5557 


If your manuscript is 
saleable. ERATO House Lit- 
erary Consultants will sell it 
for you. If it is not salable. 
ERATO House will tell you 
what to do to make it salable 
For full free no-obligation de- 
tails. write ERATO House 
Litary Consultants. PO 
drawer 39669, Baltimore MD 
21212 








Head & shoulders. full fig- 
ure. clothed or nude. Pencil 
or colored pencil. pen and 
ink and other mediums. For 


details call Michael at 
617-643-2732 

eae 

AUDITIONS 


TES LT ET 
AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby. Former Managing 
Director. Alley Theatre. 
868-6341 


15 classical ballet dancers 
Dummer perf. Pointe and 
demi-pointe work. 244-0441 


Advanced Music Theatre 
Workshop for the pro- 
fessionally minded. Del 
Lewis. Chairman of Theatre 

Dance at Northeastern 
Sidra Cohn. Artistic Director 
Creative Music Production 
Call for Auditions 423-7462 


Acting Classes at Lyric 
Stage Acting Techniques 
with Steve McConnell 
Scene Study with Sprio 
Veloudes. Seven 3 hour 
classes April 1 - May 20 
FREE WORKSHOPS March 
25. 26. Call 742-1790 


American Repertory Theatre 
announces auditions for all 
equity and AEA ee per- 
formers on April 1 & 15. Call 
Jeannie at 495-2668 Mon-Fri 
3pm-5pm for appointments 
andaudition information 


FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
ing auditions for 
female vocalists for 
opening of _— te 
oups to record a 
= on national tour. 
evious experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
looking for fresh, 
namic new talent. 
all J.D. at 738-0044 


TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617956695901 


LET THE 
PHOENIX 
CLASSI- 
FIEDS WORK 
FOR YOU! 








ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


SINCE 1956 BOSTON'S 
OLDEST AND BEST 
PROFESSIONAL 
ACTING SCHOOL 


Study in Boston's Theatre 
District with conservatory 
trained experienced pros 
who have worked with some 
of Broadway and Holly- 
wood's top stars. »Day. eve- 


ning and weekend classes 
+Full play production classes 
with public performances 
*Full time day classes 
*Beginner, intermediate. 
and advanced acting. -Act- 
ing in soap opera with full 
scripts. «Voice and articula- 
tion. «Fencing. 

*Classes for teens. All acting 


classes have showcase pub- 
lic performances in our fully 
equipped theatre/sound 
stage using the latest cam- 
era equipment & techniques. 


Next Casses Start 


MAY 20, JULY 8 
Call for brochure 
617-423-7313 


AFTER HOURS: Boston's 
source for party services. 
caterers & delivery, Limou- 
sines and more. Only in 

The Phoenix Classifieds 


Auditions, Apr 8, 8-11pm: 
Apr 9. 10. 7-10:30, Nora Th 
Co's prod ‘Eastern Stan- 
dard.) Eq. non-Eq men & 
women 28-33. Call 495-4530 
4/2.4 10am-1:30pm only, for 
info appt 


AUDITIONS 
For Bent at Triangle Theater, 
April 7 and 8. 11 men, ages 
20-45. For appt. and info call 
426-3550 


Ballet or Jazz Dance stu- 
dents wanted by photogra- 
pher for print work. Fee is 
$20 per hour. Send recent 
photo or info to Phoenix Box 
1808 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe. Camb. 661-0993 


ELEEMOSYNARY™ by Lee 
Blessing 3F 18. 30-40. 50+ 
April 8.9 7:30 Hovey Players 
9 Spring St Waltham info 
508-655-8277 


BELLY DANCERS WANTED 
For Expanding Entertain- 
ment Agency. Good Income 
Must Be Over 18 With Own 
Trans. & Costume. Also In- 
terviewing Celebrity Look-A- 
likes. For Info Call 488-3220 


Irish Music Host to anchor 
Open Mike Night every Wed 
10:30 - close at Catch A 
Rising Star. 661-0167 


MURDER MYSTERY 
Mystery Cafe Dinner 
Theatre auditioning 
Wednesday April 3 for new 
production opening end of 
April in our Boston and 
Braintree/Shrewsbury loca- 
tions. Good pay! Please call 
Wendy for audition time 
617-262-1826 


New Ehrlich Studio classes 
start 4/15 all levels of acting. 
movement and play- 
wrighting. Call 482-3569 for 
info or brochure 











Open Door Theatre 
audtion for 


RICHARD Ill 
Directd by Larry Blamire 
Prepare 2 min Shakespeare 
piece. April 6,7. Call Marge 
at 262-7077 to schedule an 
appnt. Performances June 
13 - July 13. Come to ODT's 
April Fool's party on April 1 
at the Charles Playhouse 
from 7-12! 


Producer seeks vocalists for 
international record deal 
Call 247-8689 after 69m 


Starline Room Dinner 
Theatre at The Sherwood 
Restuarant Monk St. of Rt. 
138. Stoughton seekin 
strong female voices. Call 
617-344-4425 for info and 
audition appnt. 


SUM. ACT. CLINIC 
CALL: FREE CLASS 
Also: Ongoing eve. classes 
Phil Mallet Film, Newton 
Audition Req. 508-756-4702 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7. Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby. Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


DANCE 


GREAT CLASS 
in African talking drum and 
dance. Abubakari Lunna 
charasmatic performer and 
gentle teacher. Tuesdays in 
May & June, 6:30-8:30. For 
info call David at 483-3820 


Atmospheric, etheral, alt pop 

band sks bassist who can 

swirl as well as swing. Lush, 
Cocteaus, etc 782-8529 


Avi pro Id gtr w/ chops, 
transp, pro gear, attitude, 
Iking for serious hd-rock, hi- 
energy band/situation. Call 
Bobby 617-773-2368 


Bass drum sk musicians to 
form cover band,have spc. 
Serious calls only Arthur 
646-4623 Brian 491-2071. 


wanted. Butchy 
does orig rock. Big Star, 
Nick Cave, Husker Du. Call 
Mark 859-7088 











ROCK & ROLL INC 


Musical instruments, accessories, repairs, lessons 
& instructions, rehearsal rooms, & video. 





anything audio 
EGUIPMENT SALES 
SYSTEM 
INSTALLATION 

Audi i 

eae tae be i 

road. For best pri 
and service, us 

first. 

Large selection 
of vintage and 








Store Hours: 


Mon - Fri 10-8 
Saturpay 10-5 
Sunpay 1-5 


PA RENTALS 
+ SOUND ENGINEERS - 
PHIL DAVIDSON 


1-800-244-7491 





Bassist & drummer wntd 
time/ dedication/experience. 
We have songs, demo, spce 
intrst Lv msg 522-2588 


Bass player desired, many 
adds for BP's but if you want 
to rock this band’s for U no 
limits. 789-4897 


Bass player wanted, original 
pop, we have rehersal 
space. and are ready to play 
out. Steve 289-8154 


Bass plyr seeks R&R-biues 
band. Infl: Stones, Clapton, 
Black Crowes, Cray, etc. 
Much exper. Mike 389-9482 


Bass seeks band or gtrst for 
pulsing rythmic music ie Pix- 
ies. Burma, Janes Ad, N 
Young will sing backup or 
share lead. Call 
508-371-2063 


SONGWRITERS 
Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr Intro Special 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge 
8 Track MIDI Recording 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Cool McCool sks drummer 
orig rock fulltime. No metal. 
Have space, igs. pret 
3x/wk. Scott 696-7024 


Ormr wntd for trio. Must be 
19-24, cin cut, dedictd snd- 
Police, Beatles, Cstelo w/ 
hrdr edge. 242-1869 


Orramr skng wrkng GB/ 
Dance bnd, acoustic/ elec 
kit, machines, Latin per- 
cession vox in any comb, 
Steve, (508) 384-7084 


DRUMS & 
CYMBALS 


2 Tama Imperial Star snare 
drums, 6X14 and 8X14. One 
20° Zildjan Medium Ride 
cymbal. All ex. cond. $250 or 
b/o. Peter 508-369-2203 
eves. 























Gemini PMX60 DJ Mixer 
2 phono, 2 line mic inputs, cueing, 
EQ metered with built in echo 
$99.99 YOU SAVE 50% 
SALE ENDS MARCH 31 ¢ USED PA AND DJ GEAR ON SALE ALL MONTH LONG TOO! 


Salem, NH 
RTE 28 © 603-893-4420 RIE. 3A © 603-888-1160 








EDEN SOUND- 


Radio quality Pro 8-track 
just $15hr! Clients in- 
cluds Pixies. Who Be Dat 


rec 


etc. 894-5031 


Female vocalist wanted 


Show. dance, cover act w/3 
iris & mega MIDI setup 
ood dancer, conservative. 


non-musician indiv 
perf 
Great sound & fun 


Paul (24hrs) 508-597-5065 


type 





CREPES OF WRATH 


estb bnd sks bookings on 
N.Shore. Lking to hook up 
with qual agency/club need- 
ing pro qual rock, regg. R&B 


rp. Eves, Chuck M 


008-352-8900 





Electro Voice N/D257A Mic 
More outputs, smooth, wide 
frequency response. 

$99.99 YOU SAVE $25 


Bdl on sax? Keys?? 
igs!! 





Original Rock Band sk drum- 
mer. have gigs space & good 
tunes. Pat 782-3280, Law- 
renoe 277-7503 


PA FOR HIRE 


16ch w/ tech, great rates 
Call 568-9777 for quote 


patella ee 
Pro F singer/s writer & drum- 
mer sks expd serious bass & 
guit into hrd pop w/ distnctve 
prog edge. We hve spc, new 
demo, connections. No 
drugs. If you hve the guts & 
nerve to make it & hve fun 
doing it. call 773-2368 Jen 


PRO HARMONICA 
Player w/vocals, great tone 
chops, attitude seeks work 
ing band or quality situation 
Dave 413-782-0832 or 
413-733-5072 








PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. outboard 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800 


R&B pop female singer look- 
ing for demo tape material 
Producers, songwriters, mu- 
sicians. call 361-2814 


Rthm and soul singr needs 
musician pair Orig. 
honest. energetic. | Ik FNX 
but influ don't stop there 
628-9241 


Rythm grst/sngwtr Ikng for 
Id gtr and voc to form orig 
band. Alter infis. No head- 
bangers pise. Serious 
commt only; Prsonity a must 
Call Steve at 617-887-0233 


Saxaphonist/songwriter 
with bck vocals ; looking to 
form original band or join es- 
tablished group. R & B. jazz. 
polished pop. 773-6019 





$399.99 


YOU SAVE $50 


Dhl e 
hen yout realy roc 
165 Mass Ave, Boston, MA 617-247-0909 


Nashua, NH 


F singer avail immed for 
bands. solo & jingle work 
Killer pipes & 15+ years exp 
Call 728-1419 now! 





Gtrist sks other to exchange 
tech and exp through re- 
hearsing. Infl: Buzzcocks. 
Wedding Present, Pixies. 
Beaties. Cure. Smiths? Tony 
391-8756 


Gtrst & keys wntd to whoply 
sound. look yng. skng mods 
ex-Chairman sks riff gtrs to 
lead and groovin keys for hip 
soul ska punk groove band, 
Jonathon 787-1436 


VERSATILE BASS 
needed for bluesy funky 
jazzy orig rock band. PA, 
spce. gigs. arply, & label int 
Double Dose 926-2035 


Keybst/sngwrtr sks versatile 
vocalist/lyricist. All styles of 
contemp. reggae. Maxi- 
P.Aswad,J.C.Lodge.Scott 
629-2798 eve 


Lead vocalist w range 
dedication wanted for heavy 
rock metal band, for info- 
-Dave at 233-9484 


Lead vox guitarist some 
keys seeks working GB top 
40 band. Lots of exp own 
equipt and trans call ASAP 
Donald at 924-5485 


LEAD VOX WANTED 
Orig rock band sks M tenor 
for Id & harmony. Play some 
rthym gtr. Other inst a plus. 
Into Beatles, Zeppin, 50's 
and Pistols. Call 327-9053 


Musicians!! My songs hav 
gained interest in indust. Am 
scouting for gtr, bass, 
drums. Alt rock 924-5488 


MUSICIAN WANTED 
Singer sngwrtr/ guitarist 
seeks dedicated musicians 
with eclectic infis to form 
band. No metal. Mark (508) 
937-2481 


NEW DIRECTION 
Tight drums/bss/guitar from 
est rock band needs input 
from creative mind call Brian 














277-1669 
if u have vocs/skill/desire 


Orig bnd sks drummr, influ: 
Tribe, Warren Zevon, Joy 
Division. Call 666-2322 





BASS 
Original alt rock/pop band 
seeks exp, creative bass. 
Kim Deal, Tomm 
Andy Rourke. Call 


Stinson, 
Matt 
277-0221 


RIE. 1 © 508-535-0123 
AND OTHER LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLANDH 


Peabody, MA Norwood, MA 
RIE. 1 © 617-762-0236 





Singer/sngwrtr/gtrist sks 
dedicated musicians 
w/eciectic infl's to form 
band. Mark 508-937-2481 


SINGERS WANTED 
Megastar talent search 
$1000 cash prizes. Starts 
Saturday. March 30th. For 
info. call Megastar Produc- 
tions (508) 224-8611 or The 
Fan Club (508) 295-6773 


SINGER W/ SOUL 
progressive blues band 
looking for singer w/ 
strong voice & presence. For 
info: Bryan 237-0883 


STORM WARNING 
Four piece orig band 
Dynamic, inov, and prof sks 
M/F keybdst w/ vox. Serious 
ing only call Lisa 367-2789 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


VOCALIST WANTED 
Seeking individual into Chili 
Peppers, Prince. Jane's Ad- 
diction, Living Colour. 
Popeye. Strong stage pres- 
ence. Auditions will be held 
without any pre-conceived 
lyrics or melodies. Spon- 
tanaity a must. Call Gary at 











617-734-6554 


Want bass for orig music 
estab band. Be very 
have car 


ood, 
& brain. Jamie 


508-670-2120 


Wanted guitarist and drum- 
mer for career oriented pro- 


ject. Call for influences 
329-4835 


Wanted: M/F gtr with mod 
dance style. | have home 
studio. play keys and sing 
You must have orig songs. 
new ideas and must sing 
Call Eric days 268-8530 


WANTED: 
Prof keyboardist for working 
Doors tribute band. 
CRYSTAL SHIP. Must play 
left bass and travel. Call 
603-635-2679 
ask for Pete 


DRUMS NOW! 
We demand a momentous 
drummer. Omar, Stewart. 
Zelous alt. rock band good 
drummer? Call us! If not. 
leave us alone. 
617-628-6576 








Pro Co 16x4x95' Snake 
Helix™ multipair cable, aluminum stagebox. 
A great, affordable snake. 

$279.99 YOU SAVE $120 


Technics SL-1200 
MKIl Turntable 








———————— 
Wk t40/gb bd. Sks male id 
vox w/ inst. Prof only 
461-2541 after 7 PM 


NED 
WORCESTOR, area: Jingle 
writers. singers and song- 
writers top quality produc 
tion studio available. 24 
track, DAT mix down, MIDI 
sequencing etc. Excellent 
rates! Lakeside Music 
Service 508-865-9002 


INSTRUCTION 


CREATIVE 
MUSIC PRODUCTIONS 
Voice lessons at Boston's 
most established voice stu 
dio. All levels/all styles 
Relaxed atmoshpere. Sidra 
Cohn 423-7462 or 731-8171 


MUSIC LESSONS 
Private lessons for voice 
guitar & bass. All styles. all 
levels Relaxed & exp d mu 
sic pro. Berklee grad. Begin 
ners welcome. On T Call 

Stephen at 617-782-3367 








BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock. pop 
folk. mus theatre 625-3733 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


DANTE PAVONE 
Will teach select students in- 
cluding beginners who will 
work seriously to develop 
outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to ail 
vocal problems. Call 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 


GUITAR SPEED LEARNING! 
Master theory & more with 
pro in studio. FREE DEMOS! 
BERKLEE GRAD. 522-3093 





























MUSIC & SOUND 
AWARD™ 
Trademark of Testa 
Communications, Inc. 


Shrewsbury, MA 
RTE. 9 © 508-797-4421 

















NEW TALENT INC., an 
intensive and professionally 
conducted monthly enroll- 
ment program designed for 
beginner, intermediate and 
advanced perlormers who 


want lo mils show busi- 
ness their profession. 


J.D. Furst, Concert 


nist, 
composer, award-winning 
album recipient, TV show 
host, and talent show pro- 
moter, networking dally with 
entertainment industry 
executives, can instruct a 


consultation call 
(617) 738-0044 


17-738-004 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 


Courses begin every 
12 weeks 


GUITARISTS 


rian Rolland 
(617) 527-2337 


“Geese ane 
te ing in Guitar) 
* Music Theory Classes 
* 17+ Years 


CALL TODAY 


646-7481 


Guitars & Amps 
617-491-5433 


Cambridge Music Center 
1906 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 








2 FREE LESSONS! 
Let a Beriee graduate teach you 
to teach yourself while having fun. 
Leam guitar or bass on your own 
on any level or style. My method 
from experience saves you $$$. 


+ Call for info on our exciti 
i pmgam 610 
LITMAN GUITAR STUDIO 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 


Beginners to advanced. 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock. blues . R & B. fusion 
& funk w/Berkiee Compo- 
sition. and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 


you get there. Call Alan 
508-686-9690 
SINGERS! 


Find out the secrets of the 
top singing stars. Get it from 
the Pro vocal coaches at 
Bristol Studios. 247-8689 


SS 
Singing lessons with highly 
exp vocalist/guitarist. Offer 
ing lessons for beginners to 
intermediate. Berklee Alum- 
nus teaches all styles. Call 
Donald for appnt 924-5485 


STUDY GUITAR!! 
Berklee Grad. Welcomes all 


levels for guitar and theory 

lessons in fully equipped 8 

trak studio! Free trial lesson! 
Call Ken 617-776-1146 


ee 
Study with some of the top 
session players in the city 
Guitar. bass. keyboards and 
sax. All styles. 247-8689 


SS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Covered voice, chest regis- 
ter. head register. low larynx 
taught thoroughly by ex- 
perienced Italian trained 
teacher. $25 for private 
lesson. 395-2049 


VOCALISTS! 
Expand & develop your own 
voice & style. Avoid vocal 
blow-out. Rock-Rop-Bives- 
R&B-Jazz. Pros or those de- 
veloping pro careers only 


THE VOICE STUDIO 
Jeannie Deva 617-536-4553 























BOSTON’S BEST 


D.}. GEAR + ADA+ ALVAREZ © ALESIS © AMR 


© ART © AUDIO TECHNICA © BOSS 
WITAGE topo am 

© ELECTRO VOICE ¢ FURAN © GEMINI 
& AMPS © GIBSON © HUGHES & KETTNER 
SPECIGLTY °!BANEZ © KAWAI KORG © MARSHALL 
GUITAR  — * NADY « PEARL © PEAVEY » REMO 


PRODUCTS ° SABIAN «TAMA © TASCAM © ZILDJIAN 

HASSLE-FREE PRICE PROTECTION GUARANTEED 
116 Boylston Street 

DL PRICE MUSIC Botcon' re 617 536-4205 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX a 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


eR TT TY 

12 string gtr, Yamaha FG 

4605 12A, mint cond, must 

sell. $300/bo, Call Mike 
731-0361 


1962 Gibson SG Les Paul 
1968 Hofner Beatle Bass 
1969 Ampeg plexiglass gtr 


Few others. Call for more 
info 4pm to 9pm only at 
401-766-8657 


le ————— 
Acoustic bass for sale hand 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster very good sound 


$1500 (603) 659-2355 


Acoustic bass. French cut 
bow $900. Great for begin 
ner. 2nd bass. Also Polytone 
Minibrute3 $200 628-4424 


nights. wkends 
Baby grand piano. mahog 
$3500/bo: Player piano 


mahog. $3500. 641-4161 


BABY GRAND PIANO. CC 
Harvey of Boston. Made in 
1927. a fine instrument 
Tuned and regulated. wainut 
finish $2200/BO Call 
894-1500 days/eves 


Baldwin/Howard baby 
grand piano. Bik ebony. 4 
yrs old. Lists $9500: $4500 
Older small baby grand 
piano. dk wood. nice keys 
good action. $1500/bo. mov- 
ing 508-655-5035 


CARVIN x60 half-stack 2 
channels. footswitch. eq 12 
celestians, vnly cvrs. x- 
shape $800 731-8948 


DRUMS & 
CYMBALS 


2 Tama Imperial Star snare 
drums. 6X14 and 8X14. One 
20 Zildjian Medium Ride 
cymbal. All ex. cond. $275 or 
b/o. Peter 508-369-2203 
eves 


Ensoniq VFX sd Il 
$1650. sq 80 used. $850 
(401) 944-0969 


Fender 75w power head & 
sonic 2x12 celestion cab 
super guit rig exc cond. $650 
for both. 893-2609 





FERNANDEZ ‘Strat. grt 
cond. $200 call Rob 
508-562-5372 


FISCHER SMALL BABY 
GRAND-1950. beautiful 
mahoganey w/ivory keys 
$3500. Terry 890-4990d 
332-5726e 


Gibson ES 175 1989 with 
hard shell case. prefect con- 
dition. a must sell. $750 Call 
Rich at 617-592-6367 


Grand piano 52 New 
strings. pins & damper felts 
Fluid action. gd ivories. Mint 
cond. A gem at $4500/bo 
489-4702 


GUITAR FOR 
SALE 


Ibanez 540R custom. 3 
months old. mint condition 
with hard shell case 
$625/bo. Call Brad 451-1050 
days. 527-8108 eves: ive 
msg 


= 


[THE LAST 
OF A 
LEGEND 


i Offered to Boston first 


KNA, Inc. 


is 

ithe court appointed 
liquidator of Kurzweill 
Music Systems, Inc. 


We must sell the last 
Hof the original 
Kurzweil keyboard 
and rack mount 
products immediately. 


We have K1000s 
1000 racks, sound 
blocks, K250s, RMXs 
jand some of almost 
all the original 
Kurzweil products. 
Plenty for everybody 
DON'T MISS 
YOUR LAST 
CHANCE! 
Starting 
Monday, April 1 
until sold out. 
COME IN TO 
KURZWEIL AT: 

411 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, MA 02154 
OR CALL 
(617) 893-5900 


CASH OR CHECK 
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Guitars Keyboards. ¢ Recording Gear 
PA Equipment ¢ Amplifier * Drums 
Signal Processors needed! 


Need New Gear? 


Cash isn't the only way to pay. We'll gladly 
take your old stuff in trade and we have financing! 


922 Comm Ave. Boston (617) 738-7000 
180 Mass Ave. Boston (617) 738-7001 


Framingham (508) 879-3590 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968 
Les Paul Spec -1955. Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081 
267-6077 


Hartke 4x12 cab. $375 
Roland MKS-20 digital piano 
mod. $475. Mary Kaye Strat 
reissue $700. 942-7460 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
lovely cond. asking 
$3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


Se 
Knabe grand piano. 57 

beaut rosewood case, com- 
pletely rebuilt w/ new 
pinblock. hammers. action 
parts. Deep. rich tone 
$5000. 696-0647 


McPhail 52° grand piano 
exc cond rebuilt new pin 
block strngs hammers etc 
Real deal $3900. 536-0526 


MIDI 5 octive keyboard 
Hohner PSK 75. 120 pre-set 
sounds & rythmns. program- 
mable. built-in sequencer 
much more. $550 neg. Call 
James wkdys 735-5889 
wkends and eves 367-2146 


Mirage keyboard. Very gd 
cond. MASOS software and 
over 50 disks of samples 
incl. 508-663-0188 


Must sell having twins! New 
Washburn Kc/90b elec 
guitar. Seymour Duncan 
nickups. Floyd rose. brnd 

v $1100. sacrifice at 
575 849-0430 


NATIONAL GUITAR 
style-O +=Mid-30's_ nickle 
plate/brass body w/paim 
trees & old D Armand 
pickup. Just restored. Looks 
& plays great. $1.700 Gavin 
776-9108 


PA GEAR/TRUCK 
Eden Subs w/EV's $850 
5 Anvil case $275 
RaneMM12monitr/mxr $800 
AB 900 Amp $450 
2D0D 1/3 OctEQ $100ea 
Biamp Stereo EQ $100 
GBL Hi Freq Horns $350 
2 Community Wedges $300 
SymrDcn conv gtr amp$600 
GMC 14ft box Van $3800 
323-7895 


CTE, 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Five minute consultation 
with astrologer Eric Linter 
(617) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 
40 000 years experience 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 

Compatibility Reports + Birth 

Charts * 3 Month forecasts « 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


© @ ASTROLOGY € tt 
Computerized Birth Charts 

of the Zodiacal Stars at the 
exact time & location of your 
birth Includes extensive in 

terpretation of the 

significance of each of the 
lanetary aspects. The text 
describe the complex 

re of the personality you 

rn with. Send name 

& date and time of 

birth (am or pm). location of 

birth along with $20 for each 
hart to’ Twinkie. P.O Box 
P122 Randoiph MA. 02368 


Have You 
Lived Before 
This Life? 

Cail 1-800-367-8788 


seme ArscieseNS 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


A GIANT STEP IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
ar superior to any 
therapy I've Had y 
CPIPSYCHOTHERAPY 
MARC D. MCGARRY 
(617) 354-1660 
The New Standar t Ther 
view me without 
Brochure 


ARE YOU STUCK? 


Life can go the way you want 
t to- And you can make 


happen. 864-2377 


Worcester (508) 754-5271 


PEARL Drums - 5 pc Maple 
shells & anvil cases. larg trap 
case w/wheels. Hi-hat stnd 
boom stnd, straight cymbal 
stand. snare stand, bass 
drum pedel. 6 yrs old. immac 
condition. $750 or ba 
262-8743. lve mssg 


PIANO large upright. dark 
blue. ext. fair / int. good con- 
dition $500. Call 776-6657 


PIANO-med grand 56 
Mcphail. mahogany. just 
tuned. French Provincial 
exc cond. w/bench. $2800 
837-0368 

Ne 
Pro monitor sys. 4 wedges. 2 
boxes. bi-amp only. HDH 
series. E4 w/15° manifold 
horn w/ 4x1" throat. Carpet 
cover. recess handles. metal 
grill, Neutrik twist conn. Incl 
rane AC22 crossover. in mint 
cables. patch bay. $2500 
508-283-8945 


PIANOS FOR SALE 
quality. pre-owned grands 
uprights. spinets with a 
technicians guarantee. Call 
894-1500 


Player piano, rebuilt. re- 
finished. new keyboard, new 
wire. 52° high. mahog. looks 
like new. sounds better that 
new. $3800 delivered 
508-839-9547 


Premiere three-piece top 
line resonator drums. $600 
592-2769 Day 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale. fully 
wired and ready to transport 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 


Roland Hp 2500 dig piano. 5 
piano clavi harp + oths. midi 
88 key stnd new $2100/bo 
926-6139 693-5225 


ROLAND U-20 Keyboard-31 
voice multi/timbral. Brand 
new condition. $1200/bo 
weekdays after 6. 262-5540 


Samick piano. Bik European 
style console. 1.5 years old 
Mint cond. Easy first fir 
move. $1600. eves 734-7738 


Steinbrger fretiess bass 
asking $800. 495-3822 be- 
tween 8am-3pm 


LEARN TO COPE 
WITH STRESS 


Love yourself and to Health 
Safe. gentle. creative individ- 
ual & small group counsel- 
ing Meeting your many inner 
selves: Healing your inner 
child Theraputic Massage 
Certified & Extensively 
trained 
(617) 326-5371 


BOOKS 
for inspiration. spiritual up- 
ft peace of mind Send 
stamped. self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to 
Primbooks. P.O. box 216 
Dumont. NJ. 07628 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships. sexuality 
personal problems etc. Mod 
est fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


JUST COUPLES 
Transforms misunderstand- 
ngs. expands images of 
your two selves. Your rela- 
tionship toward greater 
depth of connection. vitality 

MSW 354-7717 


STOP SMOKING 
REDUCE WEIGHT 
Reduce Stress David B 
Monzon. Certified Hyp- 
notitst Boston/Worcester 
(508) 753-3199 


THERAPIST FINDER 
Free * Group & Individual! 
Find a therapist with the 
skills background and fee 
you want through Mental 
Health Connections 


863-1583 
THERAPIST-LOW FEES 


eel unction well 
Eclectic. Capable. Nice 
M.Ed. 734-7108 


Steinway upright grand 
1906, hammers in action are 
new, Orig ivory keys, bik cse 
Gorgeous sound, appraised 
at $3500, Will sell for $2500 
firm. Chery! 782-4036 


STIEFF Grand Piano-6'2"’, 
re-built with high quality 
parts & new soundboard 
Sounds ey & feels very 
good $9000 (508) 285-2924 


Upright piano rebuilt, Beaut- 
ifully refinished $850 
868-3777 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos bought & 
sold; Uprights, 
Grand, Spinets. 


61773800044 


Sunn bass guitar cab w/ 2 
15° speakers. A_ classic! 
$450: also avail 3 heads 
(amps). Peavey. acoustic 
main amp plus slave amp 
400W. Ampeg 365W_ lead 
gutter hea (tube). $450: 
50W tube amp for PA. bass 
lead. keyboards. $325 each 
Call 10AM-5PM or 7:30-9PM 
508-650-4711 


Em 


Troisi 8x2 audio mixer. Full 
parametric equalization, 
transformerless design 48v 
phantom powering. Great 
for digital recording. $3500, 
508-456-3773 : 


Vintage Steinway M Grand 
piano, very gd cond, brown 
cabinet, 5'9'° $10,000. 
696-6517 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


DEMO-TAPE. 

You know your 4 track, your 
machines rf your music bet- 
ter than anyone. Why not do 
it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 
sic production service & en- 
gineering instruction avail- 
able...or you do it all--no 
pressure, no clocks. Call 
782-3367. ask Steven for de- 
tails 


PIANO TUNING 
and repair. Certified tech, 
eves and weekends avail 
894-1500 


TICKETS 


DISCOUNT TICKETS 
6 Bruins playoff tickets. Low 


prices. Call 603-666-6456 


Great seats for Yes. B's C’s 
playoffs. Earth Day. Scor- 
pions 508-757-9849 


NEW * 
PARADISE 
TICKETS 

re tic yo 
Bell Biv Devoe, 
Red Sox etc. 

CALL NOW 


849-9299 


ant! 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs. sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 

203-249-1000 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 


* David Lee Roth 
* George Thorogood 
+ Jane's Addiction 
* Scorpions 
* Paul Simon 


TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 
603-437-6285 


TRICE oe 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compltly renovtd. 
in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in. free pkng. 569-9004 


423-9366 


1130 Washington Street, Boston 


The Absolute Lowest Price On Guitars! 
The Absolute Lowest Price On Cameras! 


Washburn Bass Force 40.....$280 
Washburn Bass Force 40......$260 


Yarnaha RBX S5Ovecessssesesseeeees 


$230 


Fender Precision Bas&att.... $350 
Norman AcoustiC..c.cssseseeeee. $195 
Yamaha FG 30Q...........cccseseeeeeee 135 
TIbDaANeZ StuClO.....c.ccccsccssesceseseeres H2IO 
FENCE Strat....cccccccerccrseceeerereeee $350 
Yamaha RGX 312..Seéd........ $200 
Fender Strat Copy.....Saéd... $275 
Ibanez Roadstar II............... $205 
Fender Squlre Strat...........+. $275 
Fender Mustang .........0.0.004 $155 
GIDSON LeS Paull......ccccsceseceseeeee $350 
CSNY SGisinicisinnsisinimennn: SEO 


Many more Fenders and Gibsons 
All guitars are sold with cases! 
AMPS - AMPS - AMPS 
All Strings 50% off list! 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices! 


There is no Reason 
To Shop Any Place Else! 


See RI 
INSTRUCTION 


ARE YOU 
ASSERTIVE? 
Or do you have trouble get- 
ting what you want from life? 
Do you back down easily 
and then get angry and frus- 
trated at yourself? There are 
ways to improve your self- 
confidence and gain self-as- 
surance If you are 
interested in finding out 
more information call to set 
up an interview 
617-449-7721 

Cambr:cige/Needham Coun- 
seling. interwews offered at 
no charge 


AVATAR ‘ 
The ultimate in personal 
growth training. Call for free 
information packet 
1-800-334-0048 


Personalized Fitness 


Instruction 


LOOK GREAT - 


FEEL GREAT 
Specialized programs in 
Weight Training + Body 
Building * Aerobics + Nutri 

tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Call Dan 
508-653-1280 


Yoga and Macrobiotics: On 
going lyengar Yoga Classes 
in Cambridge-Somerville 
Karin Stephan In Cam 
bridge-Somerville 
617-497-0218 or 
617-666-9551 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


ACUPUNCTURE 

ASSOCIATES 

Of the South Shore 
Do you suffer from? +Mi- 
graines *Back Pain/Sciatica 
*Arthritic Pain «Sports In- 
juires *Obesity Inability to 
Stop Smoking 


DANIEL S. KARP 


Licensed Acupuncturist 


471-5577 
12 Dimmock St, Quincy 
(Convenient To Quincy T) 
Pre-Sterilized Disposable 
Needies 


358-5507 
508-358-4863 


AN EXCELLENT MASSAGE 
For men and women Relax 
revitalize Housecalls avail- 
able Certified. Jonathan Fix- 
ler 894-5031 


Healing. Energizing Sports 
Oriental massage. 9-9pm 
Porter Sq Cherie 628-8272 


TOUCH FOR HEALTH 


and relaxation Swedish 
Sports and Deep tissue 
bodywork. Reduces stress 
relaxes. Relieves shoulder 
neck and lower back pains 
Student discount. Green line 
location. By appointment 
Licensed and AMTA 

Certified -Kumar 

Gift Certificates Avi 


734-8182 


Spring Special-$30/hr 


MASSAGE & RELAX 
with a one or one and 
a'2hour massage specifi- 

ally designed to meet your 
Servicing men and 
women New office location 
and home appointments 
ivailabale Call Bill 

617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist 


needs 


_ SWEDISH MASSAGE 
herapy-Boston/Worcester 
Area Call David B. Monzon 
(508) 753-3199 


$175 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing. on trainline. 364-1400 


_ 
WORCESTOR, area: Jingle 
writers. singers and song- 
writers top quality produc- 
tion studio available. 24 
track. DAT mix down, MIDI 
sequencing etc. Excellent 
rates! Lakeside Music 
Service 508-865-9002 


_ 
JAM ROOM STUDIOS 
Private or shared. Secure 
building. Prof atmosphere 
Mins from Boston. 391-3388 


NORWOOD, Heated re- 
hearsal space starting from 
$300 per month Easy access 
Call 469-0483 


OO 
WORCESTOR. area: Jingle 
writers, singers and song- 
writers top quality produc- 
tion studio available. 24 
track. DAT mix down, MIDI 
sequencing etc. Excellent 
rates! Lakeside Music 
Service 508-865-9002 


JAM ROOM STUDIOS 
Private or shared. Secure 
building. Prof atmosphere 
Mins from Boston. 391-3388 


WATERTOWN. §stu- 
dio/rehearsal space includ- 
ing office space. fully sound 
proofed controll room. re- 
cording and isolation booth 
Approx 1200 sq ft + cellar 
Near Watertown Mall $775 
508-393-3549 wkdays or 
508-393-3745 eves 


ire LoaN 


CAMERAS 
Hasselblad 500C............ $7909 


Canon AEI W/50 0. cecsecese 


$125 


Canon AEI Program w/50...$130 
Pentax K 1000 w/50.......... 

Nikonos underwater w/50, $189 
Nikon F3 w/50mm...............$795 


Nikon F W/50mMmM,,,.....ccccsssseee 
Minolta 7000 w/50.,., 


Minolta x570 w/50, 
Nikon 2000 w/50.......... 


$595 
$295 
$125 
se $225 


eseceeee 


Many More! 


30 Day Warrantee on all Cameras, 
VCRs, Stereos, TVs also available. 


Open till 9:00pm 
Monday thru Saturday 


We accept Your 


Personal Check 


ONE FROM THE HEART 
There is a seemingly time- 
less place where. for two 
glonous hours. you can 
abandon yourself to an ex- 
cellent. healing massage 
given with a great deal of 
heart rarely found anywhere 
A place for renewal 
Certified Arthur 
617-236-7009 


Therapeutic Massage- 
Copley Square Swedish- 
Deep Tissue-Shiatsu 
Hourly Appointments 
617-266-2784 
beeper 1-800-512-2927 


THERAPEUTIC 
MASSAGE 
Stressed out? Massage by 
appointment. 876-6406 Rod 


Treat yourself to a 90 min 
Therapeutic massage! 
Strictly non-sexual. By ap- 
pointment Rosanne 
Beaurivage AMTA certified 
Call 782-8397 

Gift certificates available 


SELF-HELP 


Free Personality Test 
Your Personality Determines 
Your Happiness 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


HERPES? 
COLD SORES? 


We Can Help or Money 
Back New product gives 
fast relief in 24 hours. No 
drugs. pills/creams_ It 
works! Only $29.95. Call Toll 
free ThoughtForms Corp 
1-800-866-2149 
credit cards/checks 
accepted 


SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out hyp 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


Mayor 


ie 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED 
Ancient stone artifacts made 
by laser. Viewings arranged 
(207) 879-6037 


ei. 
MawerCad. 


w . 4 


The practice of mindfulness 
or the art of being in the mo- 
ment A retreat by the sea 
May 3 - May 5 617-326-5371 


READINGS 


TAROT READINGS 
WITH MELANIE 
Fridays 2-7pm. Seven Stars 
Bookstore. 58 JFK St 
Cambridge MA 


Body Mind Spirit 
Who Are You? 


CALL 
1-800-367-8788 
CHANNELING 


Information and guidance 
so you Can create the life you 
want 864-2377 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 
as featured up in Camden 
Herald. Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 
magazine. Phone readings 
$30 for 1/2 hr. $50 for an hr 
New England References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 
207-445-4309 


D PSYCHIC SHOP ¢ 
Tarot card readings-Psychic 


ter discount. $5 off with this 
734-8216 Open every 
day 9AM-9PM 


Psychic 
Victor R. Venckus 
Hosts 
Expanding Awareness 
Saturdays. 8am-10am on 
W2ZBC (90.3FM) 
Info 625-2758 


What do you do when your 
MARRIAGE is falling apart? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


oad ORS me 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ARS TSE ATTEN SA AN 
Harvard Medical Schoo! De- 
partment of Dermatology 


ACNE 
* New medicine for acne 
under study 
* No charge for participation 
* Information about acne 
provided 
* remuneration ($) provided 
617-726-5066 

Dermatology Clincial In- 

vestigations Unit MGH 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAI 
STUDIOS 
Available 1 qitt 
617-391-8272 


wher 


Lowest pric 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 
450” per month 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 
¢ Completely 
renovated 
In South End, nr T, 
X-pressway & Pike 
© Security guard 
¢ Easy load-in 
¢ Free Parking 


569-9004 


C ’ 


TAVIBTVECIEN: 


LYNN Music Complex 
24 hr. Security. CCTV 
Reasonable Rates 
1 month rent free 
Call Todd. 595-3595 


eS aaa 
MODELING 


SMALL FRIES CHILORENS 


MODELING AGENCY 
Handeling Children From 
1 month to 12 Years 
1-508-477-7420 
a subdivision of Emmanuals 
Modeling Agency 


SPRING IS ALMOST 
HERE! 


800-228-6777. 
FAX 808-521-4698 or write: 


PARADISE TRADING CO. 
1108 Fort Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS at 


From Astrology to Zen 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books. calanders. candies 
cards. chimes. crystals. in- 
cense jewelry . music and 
instructional tapes. sacred 
nstruments. oil lamps. and 
statuary. We also offer com 
plete astrological services. a 
variety of classes. and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 « Sun 1:00-5:00 « 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
a (617) 646-3680 at 


7TH ANNUAL WHOLE 
HEALTH EXPO 

April 13th and 14th North- 
ampton Hilton. Exit 18 on 
1-91 

REDISCOVER THE 

HEALER WITHIN... 
Walking your path of whole- 
ness again. Featuring the 
Shamanic and Native 
American conference. 60 
booths available. Over 60 
wrkshops. For more info call 
Michael Brady Full Circle 
Productions 


413-586-1276 


| have small bus selling 
phots of women in high 
heels. No exp. WF less than 
115 Ibs. Not a sex ad! (16753 


Painter needs fem model 
$30 write: Studio 150 30 Ip- 
swich St. Boston, MA 02215 


STUDIOS 


BOSTON sq ft studio. 
Non-live $170/mo No key. 5 
min walk-South Station 
Freight & sink 482-5342 


BOSTON, Across Harbor, 


nice K & B, Indry NO FE 
$750. RE, 884-1515 


BOSTON Ft Pt Channel. Lrg 


Plitt 482-4685 


FORT POINT-grt loft studio. 
business/live-in, chan- 
nel/city vw. 227-3253 


JAMAICA PLAIN. targe 


incid. Avail now 569-9004 


SOUTH BOSTON, Lrg artist 

Studio +3 rm apt. 1 sq ft 

City view.on bus line, heated 
$925. 268-4700 Robin 


WALTHAM, arts bidng prof 
art/design studio fully frun 
cabinets & lighting live-in 
opt. $385/mo 508-635-9780 


WATERTOWN. stu- 
dio/rehearsal space includ- 
ing office space. fully sound 
proofed controll room. re- 
cording and isolation booth. 
Approx 1200 sq ft + full 
cellar nr Watertown Mall 
$775 508-393-3549 wkdays 
or 508-393-3745 eves 


FIND GOOD TIMES 
AFTER HOURS 
Limousines. Caterers. 
Games. Deliveries & 
Takeout. Party Space. Party 
Services. Music & Entertain- 
ment. Gifts. Balloons. All in 

The Phoenix Classifieds 


ina 


ONLY IN THE 
ARTS SECTION OF 
THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 


Support for Dom: 
nant/Submissive lifestyle 
through the Isis information 
network Each call recieves 
a free sample publication 

1- 468-4747 

$2.95/1st minute 
$1 95 each additional 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


OF ANIMALS (PETA 
For Info Call 301-770-744 


The Phoenix Classifieds 
Boston's marketplace for 
just about everything 


es RLERNERRNRETEC IN 
HEALTH & 
FITNESS 


THE BATTLE OF THE 


BULGE 
Trying to lose weight? Check 
out this section next week to 
find out how 
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Talk LIVE to other believers 
7 thn: 


a 


Hot & Erotic 


1-900- ggg 


VNPIRE 


1.50. PER MiNUTE. 18 & OVER. 


ESESECEECE CECE 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


1-800-999-6666 
KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN ¢ WOMEN ° COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-BI 
MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


iEn-leleii-}-}- Er ttt 


9333333333333 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
4 
4 
¥ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
M4 
vy 
4 
A 
A 
¥v 


DFDF}}}}}}}}}}}}}II9D 


have some 


Hundreds of people 
like yourself 
looking to meet 
someone special 


1-976-SNGL 


(1-976-7645) 
99° per minute 
from (617) or (508) 


Place your own 
personal message 


gala 


Call 617-494-1020 
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Gay. Action Line! 


Gay sett a Tota-date 


to meet gay men! 
TEL-A-DATE IS AN EXCITING AND SOPHISTICATED 
24 Hours DATING SYSTEM FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
YOU CONTROL EVERYTHING WITH YOUR 
PUSH BOTTON PHONE 
: : 

» ‘i 
g ey PRIVATE 

: 4 3 = 

- 


o meet men 0-: call MESSAGE BOXES 


1-900-230- 1-900-230-GAYS tad 


Try our National 1-900-280-GAYS Action and LIVE conversation line! 


Tremendous 
Response! 


Talk to gay men across the USA! Only 3.50 per call! 


1-900-VIP-GAYS 


BOSTON 
GAY CHAT LINE 
(617) 262-0040 


Free Information. Be 18 


No One Charges Less. $2/Min. More info: (305) 565-4455, Ext: 7775 


We Have A 


SECRE 


ShAA... 


Come closer. Call us. 


J())-446-5888 


Niteline Inc. $4.99 per minute. Adults only please. 
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Betty's Bouncing Bra - 


1900 990 SLOW 
ef min 7569 


i BIKINI 
| eR 


- Nina's Naughty Negligee 
1 900 990 8998 


Penny's Peculiar Panties! 
1 900 990 7752 


HOT ¢ LIVE « LONI 


$10 PER CALL 


1-550-‘TOOL 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST GAY PARTY LINE 


ONLY 10° PER MIN | 20 ‘ FIRST MIN * ADULTS ONLY * ALWAYS HOT « GAY OWNED & OPERATED 


MARCH 29, 1991 


Conran = 


1-900-568-3546 1°900 LOVE LINE 
1-900-568-2663 4°900 LOVE TO F 
1-900-468-3937 1°900 HOT EYES 


ONLY $1 PER MINUTE ($9 MINIMUM) 


KXX 


@ XXX ADULT 
CONFERENCE 


@® HOT LIVE 
eo). | me}. Me) | = 


eek ile 
FANTASIES 


@® DISCREET 
BILLING 


CREDIT CARD ONLY 


1-800-926-0100 


. ONLY $.95 PER MIN $42/1ST MIN BILLED ON VISA & MC 18+ 


1-550-1414 


10 ¢ per minute, 20¢ first. Adults only. 
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Al TIED UP 


adutt $2 per min. 


ra 
) SPIKED 
HEELS 


& other stories! 


/ 

1-900) 

brain | NBR tH) for adults 
XXX $5/CALL-$5/MIN. 


adults only $2/minute 


e) 
/ 
a. 


- + 
Talk to Eight fun 


and interesting $25/CALL FOR ADULTS 
people at once. 


ADULT 
$2 PER MIN. 


£ 


AL 


ULTS 


good or bad... you deserve a trear! 


|-900-726-5477 


$2/minute adults only 


baba ATAU 


SOF TLOTEIU 


“4 


f LOG A, 

Lt LVV Ee ev 1eV 
| 

| 

lain adults autyl 


Your Exotic Wake-Up Service 


t etese ecelesesesesese: 
sgsts Tefetesssssssssssessessses: 
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7 ¥V¥VVVVVVVVVY 


Aas | ¥ SOX 


v 
v 
) v 
1-900-990-9995 a Live 1 on! M 
$2.49.min./10 minute min. | 1-900-446-6060 Any fantasy is OK ¥ 

== ; : ; -Nothing censored- 
True Confessions ‘ v Adults Only v 
1-900-988-1313 9D Discrec: Biting D ¥ 
OC 7 y Visa/MC e$2/min ¥ 
1-900- 116-15 ce 1-900-990-7700 y 1-800-666-4739 y 

S1.95 cnn HH ¥ Direct $10/call 

a Ee] «= LY 30020-1661 J 
¥¥VVVVVVVVVY 


$5 PER MINUTE ADULTS Swe. | 


Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 
how to really satisfy. 


For the discriminating 
gentleman call 


fi 4 m | | 508-744-7550 
- : 617-592-9990 


Sizzling Hot 
Fantasies 
1-900-468-4257 


We're Lusting For Your Call. 


$10 Per Call. Call Now. 


OOOWM » OULU « mm 


20cm AC MWMIONG FRIENDS 


jets, Group and Private Lines For Adult Men 


| Leue, Sery Hot-“Salk 


Call Now And Talk Live 
To A Beautiful, Sexy 
Woman Of Your Dreams! 


the Hottest, Wiidest 

and Wettest Women 

are waiting for YOU: 
NO MINIMUM TIME! 


1-900-226-1161 


only $2.95 per minute - adults only 
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1-900-446-5050 
1-900-446-7070 


$1.95/min. Adults Only 


TRANSVESTITE 
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TRANSSEXUAL 
CROSS DRESSER 


999-TVTS 


99¢ 





FOR LARGE BUSTED 
WOMEN AND THE MEN 
WHO ADMIRE THEM 


WHEN PAIN GIVES 
YOU PLEASURE 


-S550-9447 
bo fe es Ee Ee oe 


= 
| rt te 6 Ae Me A SWINGERS PARADISE 
Pe, Va eee ee HOT COUPLES AND SINGLES 


* 
« INDULGE wn your BI 
1-S50-2025 SEXUAL FANTASIES 
. Egy -10¢ ea. min,/ .20¢ 1st 9 mins = $1.00 
_ Group and Private Lines 


For Adults Only 





LIVE 
& EROTIC 


UNCENSORED 


SPICY 


PLEASURES 


i990- 53667! * 


MEET A WOMAN 
1-ON-1! 


DISCUSS YOUR PRIVATE 
DREAMS AND DESIRES 


CET OED CORON (©1907, REAL PEOPLESLTD. 


MIN. $2/1ST MIN. 





1 .900- 


| _$5 PER MINUTE ADULTS ONLY 


SWEETLY 
YOURS 


Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 


how to really satisfy. 


For the discriminating 
gentieman call 


508-744-7550 
617-592-9990 
$9.00 


Direct call back 
We accept 


= 
= 
= 


GIRLS 


WANT YOU! 


1-900 
329-0023 ‘:" 


$1.25 min15 min. ADULTS ONLY 


LIVE 
DOUBLE 


fj TROUBLE 
me YOUCAN 
MAKE IT XXX! 


226- 2233 e 


$2 00 men 12 min ADU 


TTT TLLLLUAMS paueununnunuitit! 


S ONLY 


FANTASIES 
on the 
PLEASURE 
LINE 
we women 
are waiting 


YOUR 


726-2004 ext 


00 min/13 min., ADULTS ONLY 
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SNE 
@ 








WILD TALK lade dagirbc hs 
| y USALIVE GIRLS 4 




























¥ 
¥ 
* 1-900-908:6000 » 
a3 Ne Credit Card Needed 
"(BOE SUIS | 
<8 TEMPTRESS M LIVE > 
1-900-468-9375 | lo oe pu cum purr ems Y 
siiieeaaniiiidiadl cai tehin Sea : y A Need Fulfilled 
y  _ ‘OrRcL =» ||1-900-96-ERICA 
vy  MeiisCily- 26s, a LEGEND! 
vv¥VV¥VVVV9V |) = $2/min Adults only 










px 


Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 




























rls on their 
Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) Beautify ere phones. 
Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight « Sunday noon - 11 pm private i" 
Waltham 465 Moody St Ai0- -399- N00 
Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm sas sie 
Must be 18 years OF 






52.49 a minute. 





ASB. of PLAYHOUSE 


: 85 WASHINGTON ST., WEST WARWICK, RI (401) 822-1811 
‘1-800-544-1068 . 


-YV FREE Call 

; Back 

Y 24hrs. 

‘'¥ Major Credit | 
: Cards 

‘'¥ PHOTOS 


AVAILABLE | Pa : Exotic Striptease and 
- Tabledance Show! 


Others 


AuCKp DMisSi9 


E| 
mQSlOSiN, / 


Wipnn 
MARLENA a: 


Appearing April 2-6 « Showtimes: 1,5,7,9,11:30 
Friday, 4/5 & Saturday, 4/6 ~ Late Show 12:30 
Ty Lhd 





a 
(Exe EEEEEREEREEREREEERERER EE” S23 Bee 






M CONTINUOUS SHOWS: . CALL NOW \. ba 
Py Open Tuesday-Thursday Noon-lam for sizzling rivate e 
e Friday & Saturday ‘ti 2am Mmmm conversations 






LIVE ONE-ON-ONE 


TZ. wie MILES UNTIL 24 hours a day. | 
* q = == | 7 days a week, with our own exotic | 
| | 
~~ 

















77 Wes | can call the dancers direct to their 


WARWICK’ EXIT 108 (a) iTS a ressing rooms 
: PIAL \ 1-900-284-0606 | 


FANTASY LINE! \"...c" 7, 
1-900-776-0442 











Join Our 
LIVE 1 ont 
Conversation Club 






Al: JOYAL'S 
STATION | LIQUORS 


GP 
»< ew st.—— 
x) 


JUST 10 
MINUTES FROM 
PROVIDENCE! 










discreet bil ing) 





$3 a minute (18 & up) 
and remember 


o|SFUNs 





z 
m 
= 
S 
= 


















(VM 3NO “SAV sar 

















{) 
e 
‘ fyoucan'tcome/ P§ 

s $2 a minute call!!! 
al (Must be 18) -e 
Oo- 4 — = _= WASHINGTON ST. Discreet billing Oo a. Ri e 

_ | aoe | 

9 No Censorship © [Ber % 
é ® 


@ @ @ @ @ Dancers interview and auditions after 7 nightly. Call for information.6 @ "e@ iw 





$25 per call « Adults Only « 24 Hours 
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el allio epee 
ENTRE NOUS 





NOW YOU CAN PLACE 
AN ENTRE NOUS AD 
ITH FREE PHONE 
SERVICE! 

HOW TO PLACE AN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 
W/ FREE PHONE 


SERVICE: 

Entre Nous phone service is 
a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston 
Phoenix, allowing you to im- 
mediately record a FREE 
personal greeting. People 
interested in your message 
can call your four-digit 
number and leave a 
message. You can then 
listen to your callers 
responses in total privacy 
When you place your ad. we 
will mail you an instruction 
letter that will answer any 
questions you may have re- 
garding recording your 
message and retrieving your 
responses 


Active WM 30s sifemp sks a 
maiden-mistress-matron to 
shr sfe ertic & fntsy play smi 
bust & plain a+. Bx 638 
Carlisle MA 01741 


AMONG FRIENDS 
Cpls & Fs interested in 
swinging. Join N.E. only non- 
profit club monthly parties & 
meetings. Box 1806 





Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- 
suous Bi female and horny 
M who will fulfill all your 
erotic pleasures. Very Dis- 
creet Box/®@ 9550 (exp 3/27) 


ARE YOU THERE? 
SWF 26 seeks MWM 30-45 
for enchanting times. Pis be 
educated. uplifting & fit. fun 
Discretion assured. ® Box 
9564 (exp 4/3) 


Attractive athletic man. new 
to everything. wants to meet 
M&F couples. Photo helpful 
Box 53 Revere 





Attractive. Feminine ex- 
perienced BiWF seeks 
another BiF similar descrip- 
tion to teach and to en 2e6 
in fantasy play. ® Box 8 
(exp 4/10) 


Attractive JF 45 seeks at- 
tractive. likable M to provide 
donor sperm. involvement 
with child welcome. Please 
send photo and write PO 
Box 391013 Cambridge. MA 
02139 


Attr Co-ed would like to meet 
successful professional & 
businessmen. perhaps sen- 
sual encntrs or father daugh- 
ter reitionshp. @ 9573 (exp 
4/24) 





ATTR. 

Dashing. daring. desireable 
Dom DWM Dad. will protect. 
direct. correct & sometimes 
spank. Sweet. sleder. shy. 
sub.. SWF. Let's share 
sprin P.O.B 1019 
Centerville MA 02632 


Attr WM 33 sks F for erotic 
encntr. | love gvng Frenh. full 
fig & older F wicme squky cin 
Box 5621 Mariboro 01752. oi7e2 


Attr. wm 50 seeks mature mature 
interesting S woman for day- 
time discreet encntrs POB 
2912 Woburn MA 01801 


Attr WM w/kids unhappily 
married seeks WF same 
27-57 for the passion we 
cant have at home. POB 425 
Fayville. MA 01745 


Classy attr slim couple late 
40s seek same for feeling. 
playing sexy games and en- 
joying each others body 
Please photo if possible. PO 
Box 2460 Quincy. MA 02169 


Clean WM 36 seeks female 
who loves sexy lingerie 
massage hot sx & fun po 
Box 2354 Quincy MA 02269 
@ 9570 


Cute MWM 40 prof gentle- 
man sks women or cpis to 
explore sensuality 
message. etc. Also BiM for 
poss introduction. Safe only 
Box/® 9574 (exp 4/10) 


EXPERT HD while you 
watch hot porn Guys 18-35 
No hassles. Clean. discreet. 
Box 6777 


FREE! 
Phone Mail Service is FREE 
with every Entre Nous ad! 
Call 267-1234 M-F 


Handsome bodybidr WM 27 
col grad sks well built foxy 
lady 30- for erotic adven- 
tures Box 9100 No. 153. 
Newton. MA 02159 @ 9567 
(exp 4/24) 


Handsome GWM, 23. 6' 175. 
masculine muscular sks 
jocks. military men 

18-25. white or black 

for good times. Send 
Photo/phone. POB 2397 
Abington, MA 02351 


Man of luxury and leisure 
seeks Christy Canyon look- 
alike for adventurous 
getaways. Photo a must. 
1804 126 Brookline Av. 
Boston MA, 02215 





MASSAGE 
Gdikg fit educ M in W 
Suburb sks attr slender F for 
romantic fantasies friend- 
ship and esp. Relaxing 
soothing massages. ® BOX 
9569 (exp 4/10) 


ES 
Massage professional 
massuer females couples 
warm soft caring 4 hr 
sessions, phone. Box 1807 


NUDE MODEL 
WM will eroticly pose for re- 
males. couples. Good looks 
& body. Discreet. @ 9571 
(exp 4/10) 








WHEN RESPONDING 
TOAN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 

BY PHONE: 
To respond to someone who 
has placed an Entre Nous ad 
with phone service, simply 
call: 1-900-963-6873. Then 
dial any box number with the 
@° symbol next to it. (Calls 
cost $2 for 1st min, $1 for 
each additional min.) 


Prof 35 yr MWM seeks MWC 
for mutual gratification 
Interest unrushed erotic fan- 
tasies-adventures. Discre- 
tion and no drugs. Tolerant 

of non-standard behavior 
@ Box 9563 (exp 4/10) 


RICH BROWN 
SUGAR DADDY 
Looking for young SWF 18+ 
(with children okay.) | want 
us to spend the spring and 
summer enjoying life and 
traveling through the moun- 
tains and into the lush coun- 
try side. | want to be your 
dream come true. Write 
Suite 9100. 1148 Center st 

Newton Ctr 02159 @ 9554 


SPANKING 
WM 33. will spank women 
Very experienced. P.O.B 
2698. Quincy. MA 02269 


SWM. 27. seeks WF to be 
my dominant mistress. Rub- 
ber leather bondage xdress- 
mg help fullfill my fantasys 
POB 2206 Lynn MA 01903 


Truly attractive very nervous 
young lvy couple seeks 
stable clean Bi-female to 
fulfull dream. P.O. 171 
Camb. MA 02238 


TV TOPMAN 


| ma tall. slender. middie age 
gent who would like to meet 
a TV topman or other 
interested gent on a regular 
basis. | have a_ special 
interest in silk and lace. | live 
alone in a quiet Boston 
suburb. Box/@ 9568 (exp 
4/10) 


Young WF 5 4 115 sks other 
F to explore fantasies. This 
is my first time. Photo a plus 
Box 1801 


ADULT 

SERVICES 

Why not a yourself? 
a 


1-900-963-2121 
and listen to beautiful 
women. Selected callers will 
recieve a free video 
$3 per min Must be over 21 


ADULT ACTION 
(617) 494-8000 


ADULT VIDEOS 
thour and 1/2 long. $7-9 
each and amateur titles. With 
a low price of $14 each. Ask 
for Mike 508-875-6109 


ASIAN WOMEN 


ON VIDEO 
REAL AMATEURS XXX 
90 min preview tape $44 
Send for our 2 video 
catalogs and Asian Girls 
Magazine 
FAR EAST VIDEO 
39 BOWERY st 
POB. 403 
NYC. NY 10002 
Visa/MC accepted 


BE A STAR! 
NY cable channel wants your 
personal/nhome made. R/X 
rated videos. Box 1802 














BOSTON GIRLS 


with phone numbers 


1-900-884-DATE EXT 87 
Must be 18. $3/min 


CALL THE BEST PARTY 
LINE IN AMERICA! MEET 
NEW FRIENDS. TALK OR 
JUST LISTEN IN 
1-900-999-7979. 24Hrs/7 
Days $.95/Min $2 1st Min 


FANTASY 
GIRLS 
THAT WILL DRIVE YOU 
WILD. 





1-900-468-8378 

(S3/min) 18 yrs & older 
FREE SEX NOW 

(617) 494-8000 


@ FIND-A-MATE @ 
INTRODUCTIONS 


Male/Female/Couples 
Singles/3-Somes 
Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 
Fs-free membership. est ‘78 


@ 508-430-2117 © 


FOR NAMES AND TELE- 
PHONE NUMBERS OF 
QUALITY SINGLES. CALL 
THE NATIONAL SINGLES 
CLUB. THE MOST EX- 
CLUSIVE SINGLES OR- 
GANIZATION IN AMERICA! 
1-900-820-3111. 24Hours/7 
Days $3 Per Minute 


FOR THE HOTTEST 
EROTIC LIVE PHONE SEX 
AVAILABLE ANYWHERE! 
CALL (213)-USA-DUCK 
24/Hours 7 Days. 


FOR THE MOST EXCITING 
ADULT ROMANCE 


24Hours/7Days. $3 Per Call 


FOR THE WILDEST ADULT 
MESSAGES. CALL _ 1-900- 
USA-GIRL 24Hours/7 Days 
$3 Per Call 


GORDESS OF SEX 


Call Venus live 
1-900-988-2030 $2/min 
Adults Only 
For Both Men & Women 


HEAR REAL PEOPLE CON- 
FESS THEIR MOST _IN- 
TIMATE SINS! CONFESS 
YOUR OWN SINS. 
1-900-896-0600. 24Hrs/7 
Days. $2/1st Min. $1/Minute 








HERPES IS NOT A VD, 
NOR A DISEASE OF 
ANY KIND 
Get the facts...Read Dr. Roy 
Clark's furious.- funny 
shockingly frank Herpes 
Handbook and never worry 
about Herpes again! Save 3 
off Bookstore Price. Send $5 
to Bountiful Books, Dept. C 
Pob Box 23778. Baltimore 
MD 21203 


HOT TALK 
(617) 494-8000 
More to love in a bigger 
woman. (617) 577-92 af 
LESBIAN LINE 
(617) 494-8000 
SEX APPEAL 


Sensual male and female 
dancers for bachelor. bath- 
lorette. birthday parties 

Tel. (617) 963-3452 


STREET SLUTS 
Uncensored recorded con- 
versations w/ real ‘working 
girls Hot & Dirty. Adults only 

1-900-246-SLUT 
$2.95/min 

















Support for Domi- 
nant/Submissive lifestyle 
through the Isis information 
network. Each call recieves 


a‘free sample publication. 
1-900-468-4747 
$2.95/1st minute. 

$1 95 each additional 


SWINGERS 
COUPLES 
(617) 577-9260 


Testing for Sexually 
transmitted diseases 


AIDS - HERPES 
Complete Personal 
Confidential care. Same day 
appointments available 
Dr. Robert Taylor 
1755 Beacon St. Brookline 


617-232-1459 





LIVE PHONE SEX 


(617) 494-8000 


DOMINANT MISTRESSES 


Punish bad boys & girls 
Live phone’ Visa/MC/Amex 
Free call back. 24hrs 


1-800-2-VIXENS 


WOMEN’S SECRET 
FANTASIES 
SEXY..STEAMY..HOT 





1-900-568-6363 
Adults only $2.95/min 


SINGLE GIRLS 
(617) 494-8000 


‘x’ RATED 
CONFESSIONS 


Your ears will burn! 
1-900-346-8783 
Adults only $2.95/min 


FOR 
DISPLAY 
RATES 


PLEASE 
CALL 
536-5390 





24HR 
LIVE 
ADULT 
TALK 


HOT YOUNG BABES 
WAITING TO SATISFY 


5min. $10 
| Oras hw \ 


1-800-882-4295 
Close a 7” 


oat me, ‘cause 
I'M 
YOURS!! 
Free Call Back!! 


1-800- 
366-4739 
Anytime!! 








Kae KKK KK 


PARADISE 


ENTERTAINMENT 
arets 

(oo) (ome fe talon 

rs\ i Ge ©) 07 07: 


rs for 


SIONS 


strip-o-grams 


ene 
1-800-648-5074 


NOW HIRING 
male & female dancers 
ifelpatel om ole) (216) 


Cacxxiece 





THE BEST 


LIVE FANTASY 
$19.95 
“New live Line* 
Mistress Mellisa 
21, 5'8" 38-24-36 
will dominate all who call 


Loving Leanna 


24, 5°5", 119ibs 
ail she wants to do is loose you 


Sexy Suzette 
20, 5°10", 36-24-34 
oral 
First 100 callers 
receive a chance at a 
free call 
508-428-3186 
VISA/MC 24Hours 
















Join our HOT HORNY 
irls for the most 

gratifying live fantasies 

you can imagine. 


1-800-822-Gi 


Major credit cards 


FREE callback 
Discreet Bilin 
$2.00 per minu 
Over 18 only 


SINGLE 
GIRLS IN 


BOSTON 
1-900-820-3838 


$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


















24 Hours - 7 Days 


1-900-726-2233 


*10 per call / Adults Only. 






Only $5.00 per minute. Adults Only. 


CE Hcy rier prey aE ee nae 






Mistress 


Maggie 
teaches wimpy Bob 


obedience 


1-900-776-8686 ext. 44 
adults only 
$3.00 per minute 






original mail drop, est. in 1971. 
Can meet your needs. Call (617) 
423-3543 to rent a private mail- 
box immediately. 5 min. walk 















































we 
1S 














HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & chfective 
treatment for compulsive 
sexual behaviors, 
Lama board certified, 
Harvard Medical School 
affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call: 


Martin Katha, VID. 


617-855-3191 






































ee — & 


(508) 
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WILD 
DREAMS 


iin 


You are not alone!! 


VERNON’S 


SHOP IN COMFORT 
SAVE $$$ 


Full-figure wear 
Shoes 3-7" heels to 
te 
iscreet 
Prof. make up. 
Private — room 


$20 fetes new ord ‘edition 
catalogs or stop by & 
$6@ US SOON. 
NOTICE: Visit our new 
leather & latex room 
& adult novelties. 


386P Moody St 
Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 894-1744 
“Save this ad” 
“P.O. Boxes Available” 


REAL 


GIRLS IN 


BOSTONI! 
1-900-820-3355 


$3.00/MIN. 


MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


PRIVALE 
ENCOUNTER 
1-900-847-6884 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
i pt actanes oie 





NEWEST!!! 
HOTTEST!!! 
WILDEST!!! 


its... 


WILD-FONE 
1-800- 
877-3239 
$12.50 


Viea/MC/Diecover/AMX 







BOSTON 
WOMEN 


WITH PHONE NUMBERS 


1-900-884-DATE 
EXT 57 


MUST BE 18 
$3.00 PER MINUTE 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pals 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 
96745 


(808) 325-7707 










Two's 
COMPANY | 


ines | SOUNDS 

| OF 
SE 

1-940-4688 


In your area 
Straight, lesbians, 
gay & bi singles, 


Most confidential 
& discreet 


hreesomes. 


Internationally known 
M.O. accepted 


Serving all 
New England 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


Actual 
Recordings 






224-7339 
anytime 
est. 1978 


$1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 





PHONE SEX 
MENT 
$19.99 

Prepay 3- 4th call free 


MELINDA 
42, 5'9". aubum hair, 
brown eyes. Let her 
be your mommy. 


YVONNE 
5'3" Long black hair 
Call & talk to this Hot 
Latino. 


“si claag x oe men, 
she'll dress you to perfection) 


SUE © 36,56, 130tbs, 38¢-27- 
37, reddish brown hair, hazel 


FELICIA quiehalmutvin, 


ROBIN ¢ 19,567, 130bs, 


MISTRESS 360-24:34,reddsh brown ha 


SATAN 
5'10", long black hair, 
38DD-27-36, call me 
if you dare, I love bad 
little boys. 


MICHAEL 
6'2:, 210 lbs, brown 


JUST PLAIN SEXY! 


MOLLY « © 29,54, 125Bs, 

38-27-38, brunette with brown 

eyes, loves to ick (She's willing 

6 l 7 creative & open mtaded... ready 
a 


2WOMEN COLPLES 
CALLS $35.00 


621-1436 


24 HOUR SERVICI 
MC VISA AMEN 


COUPLES & TWO WOMEN CALLS 
$35 PER CALL 


TS 
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Escorts by pre-ops. Stock- 

ings grders & heels. Rose. 

Busty 617-739-4810. Noel 
Dom. 617-734-5784 


207-761-1578 


Sensual & soothing hot oil 
body rub down. incalls/ 
outcalis. M/F exotic 
dancers. conv located 
1 ohrs from dwntwn Boston 
ust off exit 7 ME Turnpike 





21 yr old college pretty 
boy sexy and seductive 
For all desires 
Cory 617-536-0198 


25yr straw blond. | am tall 
sim sexy | wish to make 
your fantasies come true 
617-773-4881 out 


2 much 4 U_ Try both if you 
fare or just one'! NH/MA 
tays 800-666-2922 


A Call. To See Sherry’ 
Call 617-825-9790 | || go 
anywhere. anytime 24hrs 


AFTERNOON DELIGHT 
Be delighted by 
Cindy & Jenny 
617-536-3969 


A gorgeous. tall sim student 
19 w/ centerfold body 
new in 
Alicia 617-536-9545 


AMANDA 
Indulge in the company 
vf a 20 yr old vivacious coed 
Lve msg 617-456-4909 out 


AMAZING 
Beautiful busty biond 
elegant sensual. 25yr old 
Out 617-499-7734 lv msg 


ANDY 
Hot. masculine construction 
worker 1-800-926-8910 


iy 























sexy Tanya 617-738-4166 


A NEW GIRL 
." town Kirstie A type. 21 
petite. sexy student. Lisa & 
Beth 19. tall 38D-24-34 
freshman 617-332-1404 


ANGELA 


Dom mistress 
1-800-926-8910 


Anna Maria-olive skinned 
yeauty-enjoy your happy 
r Cali 617-247-0395 














ANTHONY 
617 286-8887 
A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 
ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


Polynesian Beauty. sexy 
body big bust. 38D-24-36 
Incalis only 


617-286-0851 


Also colored hot photos 


a) 


a':a 








Attention guys: call a sweet 
sexy yng girl 508-584-8806 
uutcalls only Boston & area 


AWESOME 


Reautiful tanned hard body 
or a busty blue-eyed doll 
Outcall 617-422-0025. or 
heep 617-473-6339 


a 
Awesome muscle dude 
510 190ibs rock hard 
hndsome hng 508-921-4455 


Begin to bizrre dom fant slim 
fem mstrss: B/D X-D water 
sports 617-499-4858 out 


Big beau blond WF 40DD"' 
«citing sensuous rego 
discreet Out 617-945-723 


Massage 
Relax a rejuvenating body 
massage. Worc. 9-9. Mon- 
Fri. 508-756-3233 


BONNIE 
25yr old 
Sweet sensational 
Outcalls = 

lv messai 
617-845-8 a6 





BOY NEXT DOOR. 
Call Mike 23yr hot hung 
cleancut avail for safe. hot 
outcalls 617-265-6522 


Call Amber at 617-265-5566 
for imn/outcall Busty 
redhead. Massages also 








CARRIE attractive blonde 
varm friendly discreet 
Just call 617-328-6735 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


CHRISTINE & LORILE! 
ltahan delight 
1-800-926-8910 


Christy Petite Redhead 
Fantasies Fulfilled 
617-286-5463 


Yng blk model seeks M30 
4 body massage & safe fun 
jays verf 617-720-9388 


Clean discreet escort for 
men by David. in/out call 
417 734-2911 




















SHEILA 
Busty blonde. 38D 
24HR OUTCALLS ONLY 
617-999-9999 
Servicing all of MA & NH 


DANIELLE 
24hr escort. 55 . 38D-24-36 


VRFBL OUTCL ONLY 





7-456-6815 
Servicing all of Mass & NH 
Submissive mistress avi 


Dark & lovely. sultrey pre-op 
seductive Leslie. 40DD in 
call 207-874-2891 


Dark & lovely. sultry pre-op 
seductive Lesie. 400D in 
call 207-874-2891 


Unhimited. in days. out eves 
Massage. dom. dbis. & hotel 
Verified 617-287-8928 


ERICA 


Tall exotic beauty. Slim but 
curvaceuos. The perfect 
shape 617-262-1935 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying: if these are 


a few of your favorite things 
call 617-661-3923 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


FION 
Beautiful oriental preop. vol- 
1,u0US. exotically alluring 
23 57 . 135ibs. 36-26-36. in 
cull only 401-351-8046 


FOR YOU 


A fun and feminie woman to 
make your day special 
617-266-4022 verifiable 


Friendly. educ gents over 35 
Im beau bright. fun. sexy 
utmost priv. 617-437-0131 


FUN LOVIN ESCRT 
Featuring Shashana 
Red hair. grn eyes. 130Ibs 
37-25-37. 54. 27yrs 
1-800-902-1624 
All calls verified 


























we Mar. 
Male & Female 
Company Avallane 


UNDER NEW MANAGEME! 


MISTRESS DEE 


5'10", Auburn & Hazel 


SOPHIA 


se a de 
Beautiful, sweet & petite 


LORIANN 





21 


Simply The Best 


1-800- 
926-8910 


MA, NH, RI 










GIRLS RUS 
What's your fancy? 
Tall lanky blond. petite 
brunette Ital. red haired 
irish lass. soph grad stud 
in & out call 617-367-2890 
All calls verified 





Glamorous blonde 
380D-22-36. 56° 125. sexy 
lingerie. 617-848-7473 


Goodlooking cleancut guy 


gives great relaxing 
massage. 617-489-0756 


GORGEOUS 
Slender blonde 
24hr outcall 
1-800-212-4657 


Gorgeous oriental co-ed 
‘aned busty hody'' Outcall 
617-536-0161 





MA 
BiIWM tor outcalls 
617-321-7607 
Handsome. athletic-built 


masseur Call Bob 
617-244-4691. No men 


only 





Handsome sensitive WM 
hry chst. avi for dinner. smi 
‘Ik mssg Fs only. safe. cin 
vy dscrt 617-599-5790 Dan 


Hot massage-out only-MAX 
6ft 225 38yo-thick muscle 
Call am only 617-864-3837 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


INDIAN BEAUTY 


Try me! Petite and sexy 
air! from India...call Shanti 
617-536-3969 


¥ JAMIE Y 
510° Auburn 
Hawanian delight 
1-800-926-8910 


*% JULIE 
Classic shapely flight attend- 
ant Yng & beautiful w/ 
mngerie 617-266-1894 


JUST DO IT 


Clean safe fun massage 
by hot cleancut hung young 
stud Matt 617-424-0054 


Kenny. handsome. vry well 
endwd young man. in & out 
Call me" 617-267-9563 


m Extremely Ornental 
p 23.55 115!b sexy 
ill only 617-268-7838 


Kevin hot Irish bo 
‘or escort in/out 


617-522-7413 




















2k 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Gamb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


Tantilizing long-legged brun 
travels. So Shr/Cape. Tor 
617-456-1647 


MAGIC MOMENTS 
Pp pre-op 
S08. 753-0769 


Maria. Italian 38D 
617-227-0856 


ee MARTEE % 

Good anytime! Sexy out-call 

escort fantasies. available 
617-576-8807 


MASSAGE 


hy Carlos. exc full-body 
Swedish massage. soothing 
caring hnds 617-742-2416 


Massages by Nicole 
Incall/Outcall 
617-397-7660 


MISTRESS DELILAH 


D domination 
7 B00. 926-8910 











in/out 











Debbie 
Does 


617-473-6838 


1/2 hr. rates 
2 hr. specials 
1 hr. introductory rate 


Outcall only 


* * Mistress Rio & Co ##e 
for the real experience! 


Equipped!! 617-499-7726 


MUSCLES 
looking for a good time 
Please be discreet for your 
own privacy. Men only. Call 

617-623-8762 


NATURAL BLONDE 
Milton $ Legs-Seductive 
Sexy-Loving...Yes!! In & Out 
t1am-12md 617-859-7086 
verf out avail. 3pm-12mid 





On your knees and obey pre- 
op service. 617-731-3649 


PATRICE 
Dom mistress 

Tall Os & ODs avi. 24 hours 
617-576-9765 


Pretty young writer wishes 
to entertain discriminating 
jentlemen in her home 
Sweet. sexy. smart. and not 
the type youd expect to 
meet this way. 617-254-1749 


PURR 
Purr yourself to a world of 
ecstasy w/ classy lady. Prot 
bus men w/ ref. M/Sat 11am 
to 11pm 617-566-0043 


REDHEAD 
Very busty very pretty 
friendly in call. Verifiable only 
617-277-4940 


RELAX 


Tall buxom beauty for the 
mature gentleman by 
appt/outcalls only 
617-553-0091 


REVA SHANE 
23.5 11°. 145ibs black preop 
38-27-38 ultimate pleasure 
incall only 617-267-2116 

















ROUGH & READY 
'™ a tall. exotic female. dar- 
ing to wrestle you into sub- 
mission Call 617-593-8657 
or 617-446-7208 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


Safe. sane. sizzling S/M! 
Sincere F/M/cpl. submit to 
Mstrss Rose 617-695-8066 


SANDY 
35 yr old 
Utmost class 


LIBBY 
42 yr old 
Outcalls only lv message 
617-845-8048 


SEXY GINA 
38D-26-36 56 
617-669-5743 

1/2hr rates. Outcalls 











Slim. goodlooking intel gir! 
qutcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


Smooth. wil-hng WM. col- 
lege bdybidr will show you a 
hot time. Guy 617-789-6085 


STORMY LEATHER 
S/M. x/d fantasies 


617-731-5563 


STUNNING 
Sexy young blonde. 24hr 
outcall 
1-800-212-4657 


Submit to strict discipline w/ 
2 Dom TV Mistrss. Stilletto & 
Syrena 617-424-0710 











TENDER 
Tasteful tart for 35+ techno- 
crats tending to temptation 
617-868-1424 til 9pm 


Totally invogorating 
massage pal attentive young 
Jake 617-720-0031 


VINCE-BiWM, massg. mer 


only--over 30--cin. safe 


discrt 617-277-5908 


SWEET & JUICY 
*Hot* Wild*Crazy*pre- op 
* New to Boston areax 
Call Ginger «617-479-9987 


pretty. sensual. slim. Tina 
617-536-9545 


Ultimate"! Transxi!" Now in 
Nashua"! 22yr pre-op! Fran 
24hrs 603-595-6536 


————_——— 
Therapy Massage. Release 


tension headache stress 
Full body 617-547-0711 


—— 
19 HUNG & HOT! 
5* 160ibs br/br smooth 
hody clean-cut let this 
handsome sexy WM satisfy 
your needs out/in John 
417 286-2066INE XPENSIVE 


AMERICAN LOVE 

Xtremely attr bi/bind 23yrs 

lets have peace together 
24hrs 617-284-8730 








the most nurturing, 


rejunvenating tension 
reliever there is. 



























¢ Healthy 
e Discreet 









Jonathon’s 


oo 


for the relaxing, 
special experience 
you so well deserve 


e Handsome 


Incalls (new downtown loc.) 
Outcalls 24 hrs 


1-800-729-1997 


ESCORT OPENINGS 
FOR PRO-MODELS 
OR OUTSTANDING 
LOOKS ONLY!! 



















MARCH 29, 1991 
Boston's Most 
Exclusive Selection 


of Exceptional 
Keo Men 


Boys 
Club 


Call Matt or Rob 
after 4 p.m. 
(617.536.5568 






























































Special 
Ladies 




































6 Income 
portuni 
High evel” 


Upscale, exclusive, 
selective escort service 


opening soon. Will 


cater to only the finest 


















617-456-6815 
Prompt Service 
All Calls confidential 
& Discreet 
Discount for Senior 


























6) 
472-! 

















































respond with first 
name, recent photo, 
and phone number. 
Our clients will be the 
elite of Boston. So must 
our ladies. We seek 
quality, not quantity 























Phoenix Box 6779 


XN? New? 


Models, college 
p one. etc. ; 
males or 

¢ females 


z 5 
C 33 Mba > | 
2 1-800- 

7 582-4104 5 


( discreet & 
confidential + 


Ae APs CRIM K 

















OTT rer tiny 
Interviewing 


“HOURGLASS” 


Escort Referral 
Our name describes 
our girls 


24 hours 


verifiable outcalls onl 


1-800-766-8701 













1-508-586-8701 


All calls discreet & confidential 
You’ ve tried the rest 
Now call for the 


¢ ‘BE T” 


os all New =) 














Ann, gE 


















Escort 
Referrals 






Selection of Lovely 
Ladies Available 


Limousine Services 


800-452-5403 
617-868-6780 


9am-4am 7 Days 


Checks & All Major 
Credit Cards Accepted 





























Also 
Metrowest area/Route 
495 











Prompt Service 





Interviewing Escorts 


MARCH 29, 1991 


38DD-24-34 
FUN SEXY 
YOUNG & QUITE 
BUSTY 
ALL MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS ACCEPTED 
1-800-766-6531 
SERVING ALL OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


¢ MASSAGE 
BY WOMEN 
e SAUNA 
¢ WHIRLPOOL 


354-1800 


mbridge 


$10.00 DIS- 


Open 7 days a week 
9:00a,-10:00pm 
Major Credit Gards 

Accep 










38D-26-36 


FRIENDLY 





MARILYN'S 


CENTERFOLD FOXES 
WE OFFER IN & OUT CALLS 
24 HRS 
1/2 HOUR AND 2 HOUR SPECIALS 


CALL 1-800-733-1325 


HEATHER: HOT 18 BLONDE FOX 
SENSUOUS & SOPHISTICATED. 
SPOIL YOURSELF! 


JODI: WILD & ENERGETIC 20 
AURBURN/ GREEN VERY HOT FOX 


ALEXIS: SIZZLING HOT (OUCH!) FOX 
FAWN: NEW WILD BLONDE FOX. VERY 


DEVON: HOT 20 BLONDE DOM, 
X-DRESS 38-24-34 


AND MANY MORE HOT FOXES 
INTERVIEWING ESCORTS WITH 
OUTSTANDING LOOKS ONLY 
PLEASE! 
DRIVERS NEEDED 


Young, blue-eyed 
beauty, tall with 
sensuous curves & 
shapely legs 


5'9", 123 lbs 


762-7770 


For YOu!!! 


24 hr. 
outcall 


617 
553-0091 

























Se 
PASSION S 
PARADISE 
ESCORT REFERRALS 
| 1+800-564-5959 


Incalls/Outcalls 


BEST TICKETS IN TOWN! 
offs, theater, etc. 
Devoe! 















Gorgeous Blonde 
Call my number if 
you like to 
experience the 
joy of reducing an 
fr telligent, strong, 
elegant female into a 
mindless, moaning, 
ussycat! Must be 
screet and totally 

trustworthy. 


AMANDA 


verifiable outcalls only 


617-576-8446 









Div 


ee ATTENTION FEMALES ee 
We have escort openings 


*Excellent Income 
*Full or Part-time 


‘ Our clients keep us extremely busy 
For a discreet interview call Brittany! 


BARE 
ESSENCE 
Attentive, 
vivacious, 
young woman 
of color awaits 
your touch. 
617-522-4925 
Incall/Outcall 


Early Bird 
Special 












_ DANISH | 
| HEALTH | 


CLUB 


* Whirlpool 
* Steam 


& + Hot Rock Sauna 
f° SpaciousLounge/ iF 


Wide Screen T.V. | 


BP Massage Available|y 
# Only 15 miles from 


the Mass Border | 
1 mile from the 


| Portsmouth Circle 5 

















BABY NEEDS 
A NEW PAIR 
OF SHOES? 
Premier has 
full & part-time 
Escort Openings 
avail. for women. 

Some college 


Call Julia for a 


confidential 
interview. 
617-277-6605 











¥ ERICA'S Y 
7 Now ¥ 
interviewi 

¥ “Attractive: ¥ 

Ladies 
¥ Reiabiitys ¥ 


_¥ Responsibility ¥ 


¥ required 
y Flexible hours ¥ 


18 yrs. + 
a ae 
vy 593-3037 v 


* LISA - 


_* CELIA - 


Shawna 


Tiny blonde, 25, 5'7" 
112 lbs with naughty, 
lovely, perverted, 
kinky warped, erotic 
imagination. Have 
lost of time for 
indicting long 
luscious, torrid, 
tingling fantasies. 
Honest, squeaky 
clean, educated. 
verifiable outcalls only 


617-576-8446 


Bosto 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically built 


Catering to the 


‘| memorable eve- 


nings of a discreet |, 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call John 
after 4 pm at 

(617) 437-7425. 
Nice young men: |}. 
Work for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 


we 
Aud Featuring the 
Very Best... 
NEW! 5°10 with Long Brown 
i hone dt he tok 


— 
aw ae Yu wht 
#: . tine: se 
eee 
FLAME - Sexy and sensuall This Long Red- 


i 
and Friends! 

amt 

aiee 


PASSIONS 


NICETY 





ESCORTS 


Sensual 
women of 
color for the 
discreet 
gentieman. 
All calls verifiable 


Incalis/Outcalis 
617-524-6638 
4 


24 hours 


and ce Se gg 


suburbs. 


Halt, 
she likes to act shy 


mek your heart! 


Class Escorts 
Highet Pay! 
Interviewing Escorts 
Now Open 


617-422-0025 


ola el-1-19) 
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617-473-6339: 


Outcalls 
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Sabrina 






TOP 


































on CHOICE . 
1m, sexy, 
wou, ad 3 Young 
busty. With great Elegant 
legs, looks and Aerobic: 
talents. Instructors. 







Outcalls 24 hrs 
















Staffed by professional, 
attractive females 


Private consultations 
with girl of your choice 
Mon thru Sat 1lam-9pm 
Massages coming! 
Tours available 
2000 Mass.Ave. 
Porter Square, Camb. 


Female Help Wanted 









& Her All 
American Girls 






and stunning 
ladies in Boston 


617-742-8662 


Service throughout 
Masssachusetts 








Postively outcalls only 
nings for female escorts, always 

Professional M/F Dancers needed for Bachelor & 

Bachelorette parties & Strip-O-Grams 







Temporarily 
Yours 








Escort Referral 
LADIES & GENTS 


Concerts & 
Sporting Event Specials 









Limousine, escorts, 
& tickets included. 














1-800-698-8829 
617-742-1608 











Dinner Date Specials 
available by appointment 










Interviewing Escorts 
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Laren 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


AMERICAN FLAGS 
For Parades, stores, flea markets and promotions. 
National,. Distributors wanted 
1-800-888-1731 


CIGARETTES! CHEAP! 
Marlboro, Winston, Camel Lights, Camels, Vantage, Kools & Newports 
$13.69 per carton 
603-382-8589 
Haverhill Area * Jim & Norm Tobacco Department 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 


Video Portraits and Portfolios. Your Events, Parties and 
Special Occasions Videotaped at your location. 


Call 1-800-287-7481 23) 


EMERGENCY COMPUTER REPAIR 
Mac’s & IBM Compatibles 
Laser Printers & Monitors Too! 
Fast Service, Free Pick-Up & Delivery 
$15 off - SAVE THIS AD! CALL 731-4033 


THE MAHABHRATA 


Peter Brook’s 3-part video epic 
To order call 1-800-843-0048 dept. BP 


Boston Loft - South St. 
750 sq. ft., $750 mo., includes Heat. No Fee. 
Legal Live-in with Kit/bath. 
482-0911 — Kevin 


© PORTRAITS © 
Head and shoulders, full figure, clothed or nude. 


Pencil or color pencils, pen & ink and other mediums. 
For details call Michael 643-2732 


Attention: Models, musicians, dancers, bodybuilders. 
Portraits, portfolios, promotional photography 
by glamour photographer 


* HARRY WOODS * 


star in own calender $100 


1-800-339-6027 


a t t PHONE-A-POEM ttt 
492-POEM 


REJECTED FOR CREDIT AGAIN? 
Because of information contained about you and/or your spouse in 
one or more credit bureau files. Inaccurate, misleading, outdated 
information, low suits, liens, bankruptcies, late payments, charge 
offs. You may have the right to have any or all of the above 
permanently removed from your credit report. 
CORRECT BAD CREDIT 
wx Credit Cards x Homeowner Loans x Business Loans 
% Guaranteed Auto Loans 
CREDIT CORRECTION 
185 Devenshire St., Boston, MA 02110 


1-800-852-1803 


Hf your full-length manuscript is saleable, ERATO House 
Literary Consultants will sell it for you. If it is not saleable, ERATO 
House will tell you what to do to make it saleable. For free 
no-obligation details, write ERATO House Literary Consultants, P.O. 
Drawer 39669, Baltimore, MD 21212 


* SPRING IS ALMOST HERE! * 

Send for a FREE catalog of Hawaiian aloha shirt florals, topical 
birds, and antique prints. Available at once up to size 4XL. 
Call toll-free at 800-228-6777 
FAX 808-521-4698 or write: 

Paradise Trading Co., 1108 Fort St., Honolulu, HI 96813 


Save 15% on your Car Insurance 
without changing insurance companies. A fast, safe, and inexpen- 
sive way to lower insurance costs. 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-879-8107 for details 


Wanted — Junk Cars 
Any Condition Used Cars Bought 
Recycling for the Future @ Call Anytime 
438-0267 Open7 Days 


information on Isiam, the religion of humanity. 
Maiden Muslim Center, 51 Pleasant St. 96, Malden, MA 02148 


O LUNCH WITH SOAP STARS O 
April 6, 12- 5 p.m., The Boston Park Plaza Hotel. Personal 
Appearances by Lisa Howard, Michael Weiss, Cali Timmons, George 
Jenesky, Kelly Ripa and others. Questions & Answers, Auction, 
Lunch and Fashion Show by T.J. Maxx to benefit the National 
Scoliosis Foundation. Tickets: $45.00, 617-926-0397 


(Event is wheelchair accessible). 


PSYCH TRANSCRIPTS 
For the exclusive transcription of psychological and psychiatric 
reports and evaluations. For more information call: 
617-289-4593 or 1-800-660-4593 ang 


Summer in Provincetown! 
Artists & Writers 
Long Season Apt. Starting at $3000 
1-508-487-9960 


* RESUMES * 
$25.00 


@ 10 Free Copies @ 48 Hour Turnaround 
@ Creative Format and Composition 
@ Choice of Stationary @ Keep Your Resume On Your Own Free 
Disk @ Other Typing And Desktop Publishing Services 
CALL RGB Graphics AT 338-8504 


HOME ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARD TESTING SERVICE 
ASBESTOS? LEAD PAINT? RADON/ DRINKING WATER CONTANIMANTS/ 
ELF RADIATION ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS 
from Power Lines, TVs, VDT's, Appliances? 

Concemed? If you are constantly exposed to any one of these substances 
you may be at risk. Pregnant women and young children are especially 

vulnerable. For complete home or work testing for any or all of these 


hazards, reasonably priced, call: E.T.C. (617)235-6522 no 


Single Parents Roommate solution 
The solution for today’s economy. 
A one time $50 membership fee. Call 508-653-2363 


FIREWOOD SPECIAL 
$15 &up Free Delivery in Boston 
442-1934 Call Anytime 


SuFFOLK University LoweLt Lecture SERIES 
V APRIL 8, Monday at 4 p.m. CANDACE PERT, Ph.D., Guest 
Researcher, NIMH and Science Director, integra institute 
“PEPTIDES, EMOTIONS AND AIDS” 
v APRIL 17, Wednesday at 4 p.m. CATO T. LAURENCIN, M.D., Ph.D., 
Instructor of Biochemical Engineering at MIT 
“THE ART AND SCIENCE OF MEDICINE: 
A SURGEON'S VIEW OF THE FUTURE” 
C. Walsh Theatre 55 Temple Street 573-8613 
These lectures are free and open to the public 


$$ WANTED $$ 
ENTREPRENEUR 
Looking for a serious business opportunity? 
Exciting opportunity to earn outstanding personal 
income for the rest of your life! 
617-499-1973 for details (24 hour recorded message) 


D.J. SEEKING 
to do an Oldie but Goodie night at a club, lounge or restaurant, etc. 
Trivia contest & prizes. 2500 of the greatest hits of the 50's, 60’s, 
70’s. Must be Tues., Wed., or Thurs. 25 yrs in Entertainment Field. 
Call Leo Scott, Classic Hits D.J. 924-2059 ang 


* MINIATURE VIETNAMESE PIGS * 
registered, friendly, gentle, odorless, easily housebroken, 
absolutely adorable. Call Bay Cliff Farm (401) 294-4141. a» 


OUTSTANDING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
U.S. Minted Gold Coins. Unlimited earning potential. This is 
a unique opportunity to be your own boss and build your 
own business. We provide the training. Call today. 

617-484-5123 ang 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Taught thoroughly by experienced Italian trained teacher. 
$25 for private lesson. 395-2049 3/29 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, restaurant, warehouse, 
labor, construction, mechanic, machinist. $400-$600 weekly 
1-800-346-5627 


99% Success Rate! 
We locate people, no matter where they are we find them. 
Guaranteed. No locate, no fee charged. Call 1-800-829-4421 419 


BULLETIN BOARD 


NATIONAL WRITERS UNION - BOSTON LOCAL 
Grievances, contracts, agents database, newsletter, 
directory, programs. Information: 617-492-0240. 


ACNE 
@ NEW MEDICINE for acne under study @ NO CHARGE for participation 
@ INFORMATION about acne provided 
@ REMUNERATION ($) provided 
(617) 726-5066 
Dermatology Clinical Investigation Unit, MGH 


ARRESTED For DruGcs? 


Competent, experienced Defense Counsel! 
can make a difference 


Call Attorney Ragan 
338-4680 
186 Lincoln St. Suite 904, Boston, MA 02111 


Free Naturist DiRECTORY 
300 Sources! 30s-70s Nudist Films & Mags. info - $5. 
Genesis Ph-, Box 5653,S.M., CA 90409-5653 
1-800-4-NUDISM 
+ P&H 


FINANCIAL STRATEGIES 
No nonsense guide to financial security. Practical guidance on how 
to get ahead and stay there in today’s financial worid. 
Special Promotion only $5. 
SEND To: Proven Money Methods 
Box 29672-Ph, San Antonio, TX 78229-0672; 


Do you Want to Travel? 
- Here's your opportunity to travel almost free anywhere in the USA. 
Call Auto-Driveaway 617-731-1261 
See our ad in the Auto section for cars & destinations. 


AMATEUR BASEBALL TEAM 
seeks players 18 yr & older to expand roster. 
Cail Jim betore 3/30 247-7527 


Famous Revolutionary 
Russian Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires without hypnosis. $50. 
No waiting! Brookline 
617-566-0169 


What’s Your Next Move? 
Resume development and practical career 
counseling by human resources professional. 


Call 617-739-1914 


MAD DOG 
IS COMING! 


© Caribbean - Only $189 R/T! © 
Why Freeze? You can be in the Caribbean Sun or on the Mexican 
Coast for a week. 


Sunhitch™ 212-864-2000 


WE ARE PAYING For People with Asthma to participate in a 
research study on Asthma at the Beth israe{ Hospital 
if Interested Please Cali 


735-2676 


NOVELTIES 


Freelance illustrations, cartoons, spot drawings. 
Various Styles! Great Prices! 
Lenny 508-453-0647 


CLASSIC “B” FILMS 
Rare horror, Sci-Fi, Gore and Exploitation Flicks! 
Hundreds of Titles! 
For a free catalog, write: 
FRIGHT VIDEO, PO Box 179, BILLERICA, MA 01821 
OR CALL 508-663-2510 


? EVENTS 


See & hear a solo evening 
of Bluesology with 
+ Gil Scott-Heron + 
Live at 
THE OLD VIENNA 
Westboro, MA 
MARCH 30 - SATURDAY 
TWO SHOWS 7 & 10 PM 


Call for Tickets (508) 898-2231 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOSTON PHOENIX, MARCH 29, 1991 


g APRIL 1991 
THE BOSTON 


PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION 


A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 


NUMBER 
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MARK JURKOWITZ REVIEWS 


. J 
Travels with 


Dennis Porter 
and Jonathan 
Raban 


Touring 
America by RV 


Hank Aaron 





speaks 


si ae /) ae BASEBALL | 


WILLIAMS ) <a 
AND a A 4 Roger 


BABE RUTH 3 ad } P| fox Angell’s latest 


GOTHIC | 
Gaitskill’s 

tale of squalor 
beneath the 
mundane 


BOOKMARKS 


The Laughing Sutra 
by Mark Salzman 
Gojiro 

by Mark Jacobson 
Sleepwalking 


Through History 
by Haynes Johnson 


The Riddle of Power 
by Robert Shogan 


PLUS: DROPPING NAMES IN ‘AMERICAN PSYCHO’ [ISL Sean 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF NATIONAL: BASEBALL HALL OF F, 












BOOK THESE EVENTS 


Appearing in April at the Charlesbank Bookshops 
Level 2, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square: 














William Gibson and Bruce Sterling Jan Brett Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
autographing The Difference Engine autographing The Owl and the Pussycat autographing Fatal Half Measures: 
noon to 1:30pm 11:00am to 1:00pm The Culture of Democracy 
Thursday, April 4 Saturday, April 6 in the Soviet Union 






1:00 to 2:30pm 





The Owl and the Pussycat takes readers to the Carribean 








The year is 1885. The Computer Age has where Owl courte the demure and elegant Pussy on a boat Wednesday, April 17 nil 17 
arrived a century early. History has been named the Promise. The colorful world below the boat telis 
altered. Not so human nature: conspiracy, ite own story as exotic tropic fish swim through the pages. An elected member of the Congress of People's 
intrigue and treachery thrive. Deputies of the Soviet Union, Yevtushenko is also 
“A visionary steam-powered heavy-metal Brett, illustrator here of the newest edition of one of Russia's literary leaders as a poet, novelist 
fantasy!" -- Ridley Scott, director, Blade Runner Edward Lear's classic, will draw characters from and photographer. In this collection of essays 





(Little, Brown, $21.95), most of which have not 







Gibson is the Hugo and Nebula award-winning author of §=— the book and discuss them before autographing stendte fp Gaeta, lie dlseusces 

the Cyberspace trilogy. Sterling edited Mirrorshades, The Owl and the Pussycat (Putnam, $14.95) eres ial Gineidie, ee growing threat of 
the definitive cyberpunk anthology. He has also written © 4nd other books she has written and/or illus- racism in the Soviet Union, the heroism of Andrei 
several other books, including /s/ands in the Net. trated. Her last book was the bestselling Sakharov and the need to remember those who 
The Difference Engine is published by Bantam, $19.95 § he Wild Christmas Reindeer. died under Stalin. 






Books for Cooks and Gardeners , 2:00 to 3:30pm Saturday, April 6 


This is the Boston bookstore debut of The Bread & Circus Whole Food Bible, (Addison-Wesley, $15.95 ) 
by Christopher S. Kilham. Kilham is a former vice president for Bread & Circus Wholefood Supermarkets. 
He is also author of The Complete Shopper's Guide to Natural Foods and Take Charge of Your Health. 







Other featured authors and their books are: 






¢ Chris Schlesinger, owner, the East Coast Grill and Jake and Earl's in Cambridge, The Thrill of the Grill, Morrow, $24.95 






e James Haller, co-founder of Portsmouth's Blue Strawbery Restaurant, resident chef for ten years on 
Boston's "Good Day" Show, Cooking in the Shaker Spirit, Yankee, $14.95 






e Frieda Arkin, novelist (The Dorp), gardener, cookbook author (Kitchen Wisdom), The Essential Kitchen Gardener, Holt, $24.95 






e Nina Simonds, author of several cookbooks on Chinese cuisine (Classic Chinese Cusine and Chinese Seasons), 
China's Food, a travel and food guide, Harper, $19.95 






¢ Constance and Rosario Del Nero, Risotto: A Taste of Milan, Harper, $12.95 
Constance Del Nero is a book illustrator. Rosario Del Nero is the executive chef of Buonicontis Restaurant in Cambridge. 









¢ Dave Fulmer, historian for the Jack Daniel Distillery, A Gentleman's Guide to Toasting, Oxmore House., $7.95 


If you are unable to attend any event, signed copies of the books can be purchased by calling (617) 236-7442. 
No customized autographs please. Supplies may be limited. 


All children's books 20 wg off 


April 1 -- 7, 1991 


at both locations, including children's videos, audio cassettes, 
storybook dolls, rubber stamps, puzzles and toys. 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE e 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May) (617) 236-7442 M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Validated Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted at Both Locations 


Open Easter Sunday, March 31, 1991 
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UNDER COVER 
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On the road again 


Travel writing from the academic to the dizzying 


by Bill Marx 


HAUNTED JOURNEYS: DESIRE AND TRANSGRESSION 
IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL WRITING, by Dennis Porter. 
Princeton University Press, 340 pages, $35. 


HUNTING MISTER HEARTBREAK, by Jonathan 
Raban. HarperCollins, 428 pages, $25. 


ith omnivorous tourism transforming the 

world into a disinfected theme park, the old- 

fashioned notion of travel as an opportunity to 

escape Civility, luxuriate in romantic 
encounters with primitive cultures, and wrestle with 
hostile nature, human and otherwise, is gone for good. As 
Paul Fussell laments in his sprightly 1980 elegy for British 
travel writing between the world wars, Abroad, there’s no 
more no-man’s land to go around. Travel is no longer “the 
medium of traditional male immortalities.” The macho 
thrills of yesteryear have been reduced to slipping exotic 
fauna through customs. Certain disillusionment is bound 
to set in when, no matter where you go on the globe, 
some schmuck in a pair of Bermuda shorts — video 
camera in hand — has been there first. 

But the end of globetrotting as an heroic rite of passage 
need not mean that travel writing has become a 
chaperoned playground for tenderfoots. Nor is Claude 
Levi-Strauss right in Tristes Tropiques when he asserts that 
books about faraway places “create the illusion of 
something that no longer exists but still should exist.” 
After all, there’s the mordant prose and crafty poise of the 
brilliant British practitioner Jonathan Raban, whose 
volumes such as Soft City, Old Glory, Coasting, and now 
Hunting Mister Heartbreak are self-conscious meditations 
on, as well as superb examples of, travel writing as a 
melancholic quest for identity. And Dennis Porter's 
academic but provocative Haunted Journeys: Desire and 
Transgression in European Travel Writing shows how 
moving on has always been more than a monochromatic 
celebration of male gumption. What links these two 
volumes is that Raban practices what Porter preaches — 
he combines exploration of the world with self- 
exploration, linking external and internal geography, 
creating countries out of a volatile mix of fact and 
imagination. 

According to Porter, who teaches at UMass/Amherst, the 
best travel narratives are “self-interrogating, fissured texts” 
that often subvert what they assert. Juicy hodgepodges of 
travelogue, reportage, and autobiography, and of 
historical, philosophical, and political speculation, these 
books testify to the liberating but scary fact that when you 
change climates, you often change selves. Examining the 
safaris of more than 15 authors — from Boswell to Barthes 
— Porter charts the evolution of travel writing from the 
18th century’s puritanical focus on genteel education and 
the 19th century’s romantic lust for new sensations to the 
20th century’s desperate quest for the vanishing primitive. 
With the arrival of postmodern vacationers such as 
Barthes, travel writing isn’t so much about seeing the 
sights as bawling out your homeland. “It serves,” writes 
Porter, “to throw light on the peculiar ideology of the sign 
to which we cling in the West.” 

Luckily, the book’s potentially deadly one-two punch of 
Freudian analysis and chic obeisances to Derrida and 

| Foucault is mitigated by perceptive close readings. Porter’s 
tome tries to explain why men depart for foreign shores, 
whether it be Boswell’s randy version of the 18th century’s 
Grand Tour, Darwin’s revolutionary journey to the 
Galapagos Islands, or Barthes’s deconstructive jaunt to 
Japan. As the dispatches pile up, Haunted Journeys 
becomes a psychoanalytic gloss on Camus’s insistence that 
we don't travel for pleasure because it “takes us away from 
ourselves in the same way that distraction, as in Pascal’s 
use of the word, takes us away from God.” Rather, Camus 
asserted, “Travel, which is like a greater and graver 
science, brings us back to ourselves.” Leaving home is 
ultimately about finding a more comfortable nest within 
oneself; the most challenging travel writing explores the 
strange seas and mountains of the unconscious. “A foreign 
country constitutes a giant Rorschach test,” writes Porter. 
“It stimulates free association of a kind that is not 
reproducible in other ways.” 

Another land, another couch. The dangers of shrinking 
the world.this way are.gbvious, particularly when Porter 
often checks into the intellectual equivalent of a fleabag 
hotel. His Scholarly guidebook is filled with so many worn 
landmarks (sublimation, the uncanny, libido) that the 
book’s theme could be summed up as “the superego — 
you-can’t leave home without it.” All of his authors’ 
psyches are stamped with unresolved Oedipal conflicts; 
rebellious, yet wracked with guilt, the guys take off to 
discover or to project a maternal paradise, a womb with a 
view. In Porter’s predictable formulation, every destination 
is Club Ego, with Eros as the bellhop and Thanatos the 
activities director. 

Aware that the good doctor’s formulations might not 
transcend their historical context, Porter probes Freud’s 
comments on travel (the psychologist wouldn’t visit Rome 
because he feared it was dangerous for a Jew to set up 
shop in the center of Christendom), remarking on how 
they smack of 19th-century platitudes. Yet the critic, 
unlike the travel writers he studies, doesn’t question 
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Raban: brilliant pieces of an incomplete puzzle 
ALEX WATERHOUSE-HAYWARD 


39 or 
New Hork Zimes 


HARDCOVER BESTSELLERS 





THE REVENGE OF 


THE BABY-SAT 

By Bill Watterson 

The newest Calvin and 
Hobbes collection will give 
readers the opportunity to 
dwell once more on the 
enduring reminder of life as a 
child. 


NIGHT WATCH 
By Alistair McClean 
The latest fast-moving 
adventure by best-selling 
author Alistair McClean 
packed with action and 
suspense. Paperback. 


MELANCHOLY'S 
DAUGHTER 
By Gail Godwin 
A new novel by the best- 
selling author of 

explores 
the tangled emotions of 


family life. 


25 or 
New Hork Gimes 


PAPERBACK BESTSELLERS 


WILLIAM KX. 
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primal assumptions. 

But if you overlook the Procrustean bed of 
psychoanalysis, Haunted Journeys contains some 
fascinating speculations on travel writing’s fecund if 
volatile marriage of authorial idiosyncrasy and genre 
expectations. Porter doesn’t buy into the current 
shibboleth that Western writers automatically pack their 
prose with the biases and prejudices of a racist civilization; 
he zeroes in on precisely those places where his authors 
depart from the accepted cultural script and quit playing 
the great bwana. Porter’s particularly good on Boswell’s 
mingled guilt and pleasure at discovering he’s learning 
more about women than he is about high culture while on 
the Grand Tour; the titillatingly thin veil Flaubert uses to 
separate his romantic infatuation with sex and death 
during his voyeuristic tour through the Orient; and the 
tortured perspectives (homoerotic, British colonist, 
scientific, Arabic) T.E. Lawrence desperately juggles in 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. By seeing the prototypical travel 
writer as a contradictory collection of selves — Darwin as 
aesthete as well as naturalist — Porter bags the image of 
adventurer as macho bushwacker. 

Porter hasfi’t much new to say about D.H. Lawrence's 
hymns to the primitive, and he wastes a chapter on Gide’s 
debunking of Stalinist Russia (the same points about travel 
writing as political criticism are gone over in his look at 
V.S. Naipaul’s unfashionable celebration of Western 
values), but his section on the diary that Bronislaw 
Malinowski kept while researching his classic study of 
tribes living in the South Pacific islands is a startling 
portrait of “ethnographer as both hero and antihero.” 
During his off-hours the father of modern anthropology 
complains about indigestion, refers to the “niggers,” and 
drools over the sexual charms of the native girls. Since 
Porter also includes plenty of delightful quotes from 
obscure books — such as Diderot’s Journey to Holland 
(“When one sees a fat Dutchman with a pipe always in his 
mouth, in view of his enormous size and the fact that he is 
fed on milk and butter, it is easy to mistake him for a living 
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Going in Circles 


APRIL 1991 


McAdoo offers observations and anecdotes 


by Mark Lecesse 


ECCENTRIC CIRCLES: AROUND 
AMERICA IN A HOUSE ON WHEELS, by 
Richard B. McAdoo. Houghton Mifflin, 
343 pages, $19.95 


riving around Boston over the 

years, Richard McAdoo 

occasionally spotted a house 

trailer. “You know,” McAdoo 
would idly tell his wife, “it might be fun to 
travel in one of those things.” 

From such fancies grow adventures, and, 
as McAdoo said in a recent interview, “By 
the time I retired, we had it pretty firmly in 
mind.” 

After 36 years as a book editor (the last 
14 at Houghton Mifflin, where his authors 
included Anne Sexton, Archibald MacLeish, 
and Arthur Schlesinger Jr.), McAdoo and his 
wife hit the road. Eccentric Circles records 
their explorations. 

“Our travel plans,” he writes, “were 
simple: to journey without pressure of time 
or obligation; to linger as long as we 
wanted in a place to which we took a 
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liking, and to pass by what didn’t appeal to 
us, no matter what wonders a local 
promoter might claim for it; to travel out of 
season without benefit of crowds or 
queues; to keep the pleasure principle in 
control, including the pleasures of reading, 
exploring, learning, watching faces, 
catching up with some old friends.” 

Over the course of several years, the 
McAdoo’s accumulated wanderings totaled 
a full year on the road and 30,000 miles, 
the East Coast, the Southeast, the Midwest, 
the Deep South, the Southwest, the Great 
Lakes region, the Far West, and the 
Northwest — everywhere on the 
continental US map save Southern 
California. 

As do many travelers, the author kept a 
“pretty much daily” journal, and six 
battered spiral-bound notebooks sit on the 
study shelves of his Cambridge home. But 
although the book proceeds 
chronologically, it is not a diary. Instead, 
each section frames a place. 

McAdoo’s decision not to write Eccentric 
Circles as a diary serves the book well, for 
it is an outer-directed book. While many 
travel writers explore the world to discover 
themselves, McAdoo is quite content to 
record what he sees and hears. “I don’t 
know if that has something to do with my 
being in my 60s, rather than in my 20s or 
30s, when the search would be for the 
inner self,” he says. “I’m not too 
comfortable writing about my own 
reactions. That would be tedious.” 

Still, the book does feature a modicum 
of personal reflection and little hesitancy to 
pass judgment. But what McAdoo does 
best is relate anecdotal history. As he 
traveled, he “always found that there was 
more to be said about a place than just 
what I got down in my journal,” McAdoo 
says. “In my times at home [between trips], 
I went a lot to the library and books to 
satisfy myself of the history. And then I 
would start reading one thing and that 
would lead to another.” 

Once an undergraduate history major at 
Harvard, McAdoo is no dry-as-dust 
historian. He skillfully weaves stories from 
history into the narrative of his travels. 
There are long, nicely nuanced passages 
on the expeditions of Lewis and Clark, 
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Grant and Lee at Appomattox, and the 
Shakers and other religious and utopian 
communities. 

Chronicling his arrival in Portland, 
Oregon, McAdoo relates his judgment and 
tells a tale: 

“Portland, I soon decided, is the most 
beautiful city in the United States. Boston is 
still the most interesting, shaped by 
centuries of American history, but the 
combination of natural setting and human 
design have created a marvel near the 
confluence of the Willamette and Columbia 
rivers, a major seaport a hundred miles 
from the sea. By a flip of the coin, 
Oregon’s Portland might even have been 
named Boston. Legend says that two 
founders of the city came from New 
England, one from Massachusetts and the 
other from Maine. Each wanted to name 
the new settlement after the chief city of 
his home state. They tossed for it, and the 
Maine man won. The Oregon Historical 
Society still has the coin.” 

While Eccentric Circles’ anecdotal 
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structure can charm, it can also weary. 
Some of the places visited sail past the 
reader in a handful of clichéd observations 
and quotidian on-the-road details. The 
narrative occasionally evinces the 
repetitive dreariness that must be inherent 
in such a trip. 

The biggest frustration in Eccentric 
Circles is that it traffics mainly in surfaces, 
and there is too often a sense of things 
seen and not interpreted. McAdoo doesn’t 
linger, listen, or learn as much as, say, Ian 
Frazier in his superb The Great Plains. 
William Least Heat Moon’s Blue Highways 
— which is based on the same wander- 
America’s-back-roads premise as McAdoo’s 
book — is far more introspective and 
intense. 

In fact, after McAdoo’s wife gives him a 
copy of Blue Highways for his 63rd 
birthday, he finds it necessary to explain to 
the reader in Eccentric Circles that he is not 
even trying to write another version of that 
travelogue: “Thumbing through the book 
showed quickly how different our 
journeys, his and ours, have been, though 
we each travelled in a house on wheels in 
a clockwise direction around the country. 
Alone, he was eager to find company 
among strangers. He was redefining his 
own life, getting away from a failed 
marriage and disappointment in his 
teaching job. His camper gave shelter 
while he was burying some of his past 
under encounters with new people and 
places. For Mary and me, who had been 
travelling together for 35 years, the 
Merrimac was a home away from home. 
Contentment steered the wheel.” 

As that last sentence demonstrates, 
McAdoo doesn’t write as well as Moon or 
Frazier do, although he has an excellent 
eye for the unusual detail and ear for 
conversation. In the town of La Villita, 
Texas, he spies this sign on the wall of a 
store called “The Home of the Happy 
Hands”: “Shoplifters will be beaten, 
stabbed, and trampled. Survivors will be 
prosecuted.” Fishing in the Ozarks, he 
hears one luckless angler tell another: 
“Trouble is, you and I didn’t shave this 
morning and we’re getting punished for it.” 

In Missouri, he meets a man named 
Warren Haddix, and writes, “Warren 
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recalled a trip back to Kentucky to 
reconnoiter the land where his forebears 
lived. At the post office he introduced 
himself to the postmistress. ‘How do you 
do — my name is Haddix.’ 

“She looked him over and replied, ‘Well, 
so’s mine, and none of us is worth a 
damn.’” 

But much of the writing is uninspired, as 
in his visit to the spa at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where McAdoo reminisces about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt: “He died there 
of a massive cerebral hemorrhage on April 
12, 1945, one of those days about which 
you remember exactly where you were 
and what you were doing at the moment 
you got the news, for it instantly 
transformed the order of human events.” 

The United States isn’t all fishing holes 
and monuments, though, and McAdoo is 
admirably frank about some of the places 
he sees. After watching a state-police 
trooper upend a bag of trash into the 
Mississippi River, McAdoo observes, “In 
Louisiana, it appears, any open space could 
be considered a dump. As we drove south 
and west from the bank of the river we saw 
roadsides bordered with foul litter. Dogs 
killed on the highways were left there to 
rot. In one village, a long-dead cow lay by 
a fence across the road from a tavern 
where a bunch of white men on the porch 
were lounging over their beer. In the 
neighboring state of Mississippi, probably 
the poorest in the nation, I had seen 
nothing to match this.” 

Finally arriving in the Northwest, 
McAdoo finds his ideal America in the 
residents’ “spirit” of problem-solving and 
community. “The Northwest offered 
shining evidence that this spirit can work in 
a larger body politic, given strong 
leadership to hammer out enlightened 
policies and fire for them, instead of 
surrendering to a ‘don’t worry, be happy’ 
attitude. It was the spirit that springs most 
readily from small-town life, where 
inhabitants know one another. They can 
see for themselves what role each person 
fills in the community, and how we depend 
on one another.” 
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Continued from page 3 
still that is distilling itself.”) — and says 
good things about Smollett’s 18th-century 
comic masterpiece of dyspeptic 
sightseeing, Travels Through France and 
Italy, it’s tempting to forgive his boast that 
Haunted Journeys rescues travel writing 
from the realm of belles lettres. That is, 
until you read a sentence like “On the 
other hand, travel writing also became an 
opportunity to reconceptualize and 
problematize the question of 
representation itself,” and wonder who’s 
going to turn around and save it from the 
recondite groves of academe. 

Jonathan Raban’s certainly fit for more 
than classroom pickling, and Hunting 
Mister Heartbreak, when compared to the 
facile roadtripping of most travel writers 
today, would qualify as a triumph — a 
peppery, though sympathetic, jag through 
America’s dreamscape, a land “where 
people made myths and lived by them with 
an ease and fertility that would have been 
the envy of any tribe of Pacific islanders.” 
Launching his long, strange sojourn on a 
cargo ship in Liverpool, Raban self- 
consciously (and often self-deprecatingly) 
seeks to retrace the path of New World 
immigrants into the heart of the States. Hop- 
scotching from New York’s Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day parade (“Here was 
America going by.”) to Polecat Hollow, near 
the small Alabama town of Guntersville, or 
moving from the deep South to Seattle to 
Key West, Raban becomes caught up in his 
own mythmaking, his belief in “the magical 
melodrama involved in becoming — and 
remaining — an American.” In each new 
location, Raban changes his identity (in 
Polecat Hollow he calls himself “John 
Rayburn”; in Seattle he rechristens himself 
“Rainbird”), and investigates, sometimes 
hilarously, sometimes sadly, the area’s 
culture, cuisine, denizens, and history. And 
he mingles light and dark in terse 
tragicomic descriptions: “Release the Keys 
from human habitation, and in a year or so 
the mangroves, live oaks, snakes, and 
spiders would get their own back. The 
strangler fig yearned for nothing so much 
as to hug a 20-storey vacation community 
to its bosom and throttle the life out of it, 
while the punk trees dreamed of 
marching, in close green formation, 
through the Mr. Submarines and Burger 
Kings.” 
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McAdoo encapsulates his American 
reverence for small towns in one place: 
Ashland, Oregon, which boasts a park on 
the edge of its office district, an annual 
Shakespeare festival, clean streets, a 
modern high school, and a small college. 
“Everything about the town expressed a 
vitality and a public-spiritedness,” McAdoo 
said recently. “People cared about that 
town.” 

It is not surprising that an urban, 
Harvard-educated, upper-middle-class 
white male from the East Coast would find 
enchantment and the democratic ideal in 
small-town life. More intriguing (although, 
alas, it is not in the book) is McAdoo’s 
sense of what he found in the heartland: a 
nation and a people waiting, eager for the 
next great opportunity. 

“In many areas and communities, I had 
the feeling that people were marking time 
for something similar to some challenge 
that was like the heroic efforts to settle the 
country,” he says. In many places, he found 
people whose parents or grandparents 
“were the first ones to break the soil. 

“Things were standing still and people 
were waiting to be steered to something 
that demanded something of them and for 
which they could rise to a larger sense of 
purpose. I think the reaction to the Gulf 
War is symptomatic of that: there was a 
great surge of patriotism and pride over 
what was a small event in the chronology 
of wars. 

“Places like the towns along the 
Mississippi River, Dubuque and Clinton, 
Iowa — they had a surge of growth 100 
years or so ago, and now they seem to be 
waiting to be moved off on a new start.” 

Eccentric Circles resembles the journey it 
recalls: sometimes sparkling in its 
epiphanies, both large and small; 
sometimes amusing, and sometimes 
deadening in its constant motion. Like any 
tourist’s journey, though, the whole 
somehow adds up to something greater 
than the sum of its parts — the entire 
experience, when one finishes, resonates 
more deeply than any of the marvelous or 
maddening moments along the way. QO 


But enjoyable as Hunting Mister 
Heartbreak is (the title is an affectionate 
allusion to the poet John Berryman’s literal 
translation of 18th-century farmer/writer 
Hector St. John Crevecoeur’s name), the 
book’s leapfrogging from sociological 
observation to personal confession, from 
place to place and persona to persona, 
becomes a dizzying excuse for authorial 
whimsy. It’s as if the sprawl of the US of A 
or some latent discontent in Raban himself 
won't permit him to navigate purposefully 
through terra incognita as he did so 
exceptionally in his previous travel books. 
Careening about the country, Raban hasn’t 
much of an anchor in his perception that 
America is one big fantasy. In fact, his 
definition of our national character as fluid 
and twisty is based more in wistful 
thinking than fact. When he compares, 
even facetiously, his experience of 
crossing the Atlantic with the voyages of 
the immigrants, the homage to wide-open 
spaces and new opportunities dissolves 
into cliché. Eventually, his obsession with 
the mythopoetic qualities of the American 
life get in the way of his perceiving those 
aspects of the country that aren’t surreal. 
Like Porter’s travel writers, Raban treats the 
genre as an expansive grab bag, but in 
Hunting Mister Heartbreak all you end up 
with are the brilliant pieces of an 
incomplete puzzle. 

And the melancholic air of the volume, 
the sense that Raban is not traveling but 
running from England (he’s now living in 
Seattle), suggests that its psychological 
loose ends are attached to the land the 
writer was leaving. And that’s sufficient to 
cast him as one of Porter’s bedeviled 
travelers. In Haunted Journeys, Porter 
writes that “all travel books begin, whether 
or not that fact is acknowledged in the 
text, at home.” Like a Boswell, Stendhal, or 
Flaubert, Raban seems to be trying on 
personas, drifting from spot to spot, 
because he isn’t comfortable with what he 
is. Or because he’s reached a creative 
impasse — the book only hints at the 
reasons for his disaffection. Certainly his 
vision of America as a blank slate, a 
teeming place where you can reinvent 
yourself, is redolent of stereotypical 
European images of our country as the 
mecca of robust escapism. What seems to 
have propelled Raban to our shores is 
Baudelaire’s bleak diagnosis of travel as 
“the story of the great sickness of the 
horror of home.” And that’s the tale that 
gets lost beneath Hunting Mister 
Heartbreak’s tangled archetypes and 
strangler figs. 
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Whether discussing theories of cosmology, the physics of making a violin, or 
the impact of magazine covers on potential buyers, physicist and writer Tony 
Rothman brings the worlds of the scientist and nonscientist closer together, 
with amusing and enlightening results. 


These essays, which bear the mark of Rothman’s outspoken humor and 
dislike for pretense, convey essential ideas to general readers on such topics 
as the future of the universe, the design of particle accelerators, the intelligent 
use of statistics, and the making of quality musical instruments. At the same 
time they provide insight into how the mind of a scientist works, not only in 
research but also in the “real” world of three-piece suits and mass media. 


The outlook of physicists, according to the author, often puts them at odds 
with nonscientists—but Rothman never hides his points of disagreement. 
Although Rothman claims that scientists do enjoy playing the role of Faust, the 
scholar in eternal pursuit of Truth, his essays attest to a scientific interest fully 
in tune with human concerns. 


“Tony Rothman’s essays are delightful and knowledgeable.” 
—Alan Lightman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cloth: $19.95 ISBN 0-691-08731-8 
Due May 1991 


Science 
ala Mode 


PHYSICAL FASHIONS 
AND FICTIONS 


New in paperback 


These iconoclastic and witty 
essays are about what happens 
when scientists jump on band- 
wagons. Tony Rothman applies 
creative skepticism to contemporary 
fashions in science, including the 
“standard model” Big Bang theory, 
geodesic domes, the concept of 
nuclear winter, and sociological 
applications of the second law of - 
thermodynamics. 

Now in paper: $12.95 ISBN 0-691-2521-5 


TONY ROTHMAN 


Princeton University Press 


41 WILLIAM ST. # PRINCETON, Nj 08450 © (609) 258-4900 
ORDERS: 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) ¢ OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
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by Mark Jurkowitz 


THE GREAT RIVALRY: THE YANKEES 
AND THE RED SOX 1901-1990, by Ed 
Linn. Ticknor & Fields, 347 pages, 
$19.95. 


arly in his introduction to The 

Great Rivalry: The Yankees and 

the Red Sox 1901-1990, Ed Linn 

offers a sense of the possibilities 
that await the author who examines the 
karma between the Hatfields and McCoys 
of baseball. (Before the infamous 1978 
playoff game, my best buddy — the Red 
Sox fan — and I — the Yankee fan — 
agreed to watch separate televisions in 
order to avoid doing serious bodily harm 
to each other.) “It’s not only New York 
City against Boston,” Linn explains. It’s the 
“canyons of Wall Street and the caverns of 
Madison Avenue vs. the White Hills of 
New Hampshire and the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. We the People vs. the Barons 
of Entrenched Privilege.” 

But having correctly asserted that the 
competition between the Yanks and the 
Sox transcends the box score, Linn paints 
himself into a corner by delivering a 
formulaic, decade-by-decade account of 
their battles. The problem is, as he again 
notes in the introduction, “there is no 
symmetry” in the rivalry. For most of their 
history, the Yankees have been the sport's 
pre-eminent dynasty. Meanwhile, the Sox 
haven’t won a World Series since a soon- 
to-be Yankee named Babe Ruth pitched 
for them back in 1918. Conversely, as the 
Sox have emerged as a recent power 
(three division championships in the past 
five years), the Yankees have been ina 
humbling free-fall. Linn’s mistake was to 


Ted Williams 


give short shrift to the currents, passions, 
and larger-than-life figures that infuse the 
rivalry with an irrational intensity. Instead, 
he focuses on a hamstring-stretching effort 
to link the fortunes of the two teams 
through the years. 

Truth be told, aside from the 1978 
playoff and the season-ending 1949 series, 
there just haven't been that many fate-of- 
the-planet showdowns between these two 
clubs. The result is that The Great Rivalry 
is a major-league idea that doesn’t quite 
make it out of the bushes. 

It’s not that Linn, a New York-based 
writer who has written books about Bill 
Veeck and George Steinbrenner, doesn’t 
know his baseball. His best work, in the 
opening chapter on the Yankees’ 5-4 
victory in the heart-stopping 1978 playoff, 
reveals a fine eye for the critical elements 
of that game. Everyone always cites Bucky 
“Bleepin’ ” Dent’s three-run homer, but 
Linn wisely stresses that Lou Piniella’s 
often-forgotten sixth-inning snag of a 
Freddie Lynn drive that would have 
stretched a 2-0 lead by two runs was a key 
to the outcome. Linn’s also right on the 
money when he reminds us that ace 
Yankee reliever Goose Gossage tried to 
nail down that game with very subpar 
stuff. Making sure to ladle out the requisite 
dose of masochism, Linn has Sox manager 
Don Zimmer, pitcher Mike Torrez, and 
stars Carlton Fisk and Carl Yastrzemski all 
recount their feelings as Dent’s psyche- 
shattering blow nestled into the net. (Sox 
fans should skip that part unless the scar 
tissue has completely hardened.) 

Linn’s book is painstakingly researched 
and chock full of facts and myths that 





baseball junkies may well enjoy. Reading 
through it, I was struck by the way history 
seems to repeat itself: Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig’s media-hyped 1927 home-run 
derby (Ruth finished with 60, Gehrig with 
47) was reprised by the battle of the M&M 
boys — Roger Maris, 61, and (Mickey 
Mantle, 54 — on another awesome 
Yankee team 34 years later. In a chapter 
comparing the exploits of Yankee great 
Joe DiMaggio and Sox immortal Ted 
Williams, Linn recounts the buzz within 
the Red Sox inner circle that “Joe was 
primarily concerned with winning and Ted 
primarily concerned with his batting 
average.” (Could that same comparison 
hold up in the Don Mattingly/Wade Boggs 
debate?) And does Sox pitching star Ellis 
Kinder’s angry confrontation with manager 
Joe McCarthy over his handling of the staff 
after the team had blown the 1949 pennant 
remind anyone of the bullpen protest 
against manager Joe Morgan during last 
year’s playoff debacle with Oakland? 

The problem is that Linn’s 
organizational structure is self-defeating. 
The chapters on the ’20s and ’30s, for 
example, are largely irrelevant since the 
Yankees won 11 pennants and the Sox 
finished in fifth place or lower 16 times 
during those years. (To inject some 
tension into that section, Linn actually 
suggests that DiMaggio’s losing one hit in 
a forfeited game at Fenway Park may 
have harmed his chances for hitting .400 
in 1939. He finished at .381.) The ’50s are 
mighty thin as well — the chapter on that 
decade, in which the Yanks captured 
eight pennants to the Sox’ zilch, is 

largely devoted to the exploits of Yankee 
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An old-fashioned feud 


star Mickey Mantle. (The Mick was my 
idol, but I doubt the fact that he had his 
first and last at-bats against the Sox will 
be enough to keep Boston fans 
enthralled.) 

During the '60s, Linn’s attempts to 
intertwine the fates of the two franchises 
aren’t much sounder, as he gives 
exaggerated importance to Elston Howard, 
the long-time Yankee catcher who was 
sent to Boston during the miracle pennant- 
winning season of 1967. (Ellie did bring 
some veteran savvy and skills to Fenway, 
but, after all, the man caught just 41 games 
and hit only .147.) 

In the final analysis, the most intriguing 
elements of The Great Rivalry are the 
titillating trivia questions that Linn probes 
— usually without offering a definitive 
answer — in the course of his history 
lesson. Did that great carouser Babe Ruth 
miss a chunk of one season because of a 
massive bellyache (as reported) or was it 
really a dose of VD? Did Sox manager Joe 
McCarthy make his shockingly flawed 
selection of Denny Galehouse to start the 
1948 playoff game against Cleveland 
because the aging hurler was the only one 
with the balls to want the ball or because 
the manager had been engaged in 
drunken communion with the Almighty? 
Why exactly was it that Yankee manager 
Casey Stengel was so frosty to Mantle, his 
meal ticket? 

Linn’s book is a decent exercise in 
baseball storytelling. But it fails to answer 
the biggest trivia question of all. Given the 
lack of “symmetry,” how come the Sox- 
Yankee rivalry is so passionate and 
enduring? . QO 


Joe 
DiMaggio 
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by Steven Kane 


I HAD A HAMMER: THE HANK AARON 
STORY, by Henry Aaron, with Lonnie 
Wheeler. 333 pages, HarperCollins, 
333 pages, $21.95. 


ike generals, sports heroes don’t 
die, they fade away. Unless 
Hollywood or an underwear 
company grabs them, when 
playing-field legends retire they wane 
quickly from memory, no matter how 
much they once enthralled the nation. 

Even if that legend was the Hammer, 
Hank Aaron. 

Now, though, Aaron has re-emerged 
with J Had a Hammer, his entertaining 
and provocative memoirs. Hammer will 
thrust its author back in the public eye — 
if not its adoration. Mixed in with Aaron’s 
retelling of his phenomenal baseball 
career is an unblinking account of the pain 
of a black man in the white world of the 
national pastime. 

Aaron, of course, broke Babe Ruth’s 
career home-run record, in 1974, finishing 
his playing days in 1976 with 755. He also 
holds the record for career RBIs, 2297 
(Ruth is second), and total bases, 8333, and 
ranks near the top in hits, 5248, and batting 
average, .305. A Hall of Famer, and the 
first athlete to address Congress, he was 
National League MVP in 1957, won a Gold 
Glove, and played on 21 consecutive All- 
Star teams. Not as well remembered is that 
Aaron was a pioneer of integration, one of 
three blacks to break the Deep South Sally- 
League, and that he followed closely 
behind Jackie Robinson into the majors. 

But until the media barrage that 

| surrounded his pursuit of Ruth’s 714-homer 
crown, Aaron was never a limelight 
; darling. Unlike his contemporaries — 


ai 
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“The Hammer” today (inset) and during the 1957 Series 
PHOTO OF YOUNG AARON BY AP/WIDE WORLD 


The ‘Hammer’ 
speaks 


Hank Aaron writes a 
terrific baseball memoir 


Willie Mays, for instance — Aaron had an 
uneasy relationship with celebrity status. 
Shy and retiring, marked for life by the 
brutal experience of Jim Crow, he 
preferred to let his athletic prowess speak 
for him. Only when he was a superstar did 
the Hammer begin to court the spotlight — 
and to speak candidly on issues. But then 
Aaron was condemned as ungrateful, a 
troublemaker — as if he weren’t supposed 
to speak out, just tip his cap. 

Nevertheless, the Hammer continued to 
be a pioneer, battling for integration in 
baseball management. Unlike the icon he 
unseated, however, Aaron has not become 
the national pastime’s elder statesman. 


neckties instead of robes and hoods.” 

Aaron should know. “I can still envision 
sitting with the [Indianapolis] Clowns [a 
Negro League team] in a restaurant behind 
Griffith Stadium [in Washington, DC] and 
hearing them breaking all the plates in the 
kitchen after we were finished eating,” he 
writes. “Here we were in the capital of 
freedom and equality. . . . If dogs had 
eaten off those plates, they'd have washed 
them.” 

Yet J Had A Hammer is much more than 
a dictum on racism. It is, after all, a 
baseball memoir, and a terrific one, as 
dramatic and colorful as the game itself. 
One of the greatest talents ever to grace 
the diamond, Aaron can be self-effacing as 
well as cutting. For example, here he is 
recalling his early days with the Clowns: “I 
tagged along, but I couldn’t keep up with 
the rest of the guys. They laughed at me 
because I drank Scotch and milk with a 
spoonful of sugar. I wasn’t in their 
league. . . .” Or when he explains why 
they were called the Clowns: “They were 
the Globetrotters of baseball. [They] had a 
catcher . .. who would catch a few innings 
sitting in a rocking chair, and a 
contortionist who coached first base 
standing on one hand. We did the 
shadowball routine, taking infield practice 
without a baseball.” And Aaron can wax 
anecdotally with the best of them. “It was a 
windy day,” he recalls. “Casey Stengel 
came out to the mound and Sturdivant 
asked if he should walk me intentionally. 
Stengel said to pitch to me because Babe 
Ruth couldn't hit one out in that wind. 
[Aaron then blasts a homer.] After the 
inning, Sturdivant slammed his glove 
down in the dugout and reminded Stengel 
of what he had said. Casey replied, ‘He 
ain’t Babe Ruth.’ ” 

Still, Aaron is far from a sentimentalist. 
Despite having an extraordinary all-around 
1959 season, he remembers, “I kept being 
seduced by the money and glamour of 
home runs.” Especially after he won the 
equivalent of two-years’ salary in a “TV 
Home Run Derby”: “The ability to buy 
property was a new and great feeling, and 
it only confirmed what I had been 
observing all along: home run hitters made 
the money. . . . [Tlhey never had a show 
called Singles Derby.” 

It was a lesson Aaron obviously took to 
heart. But fortune was not his main 
motivation. Financially comfortable from 
the time he hit the majors, Aaron became 
obsessed with hammering at society’s 
deep-rooted bigotry, which never waned, 
no matter how much he triumphed 
professionally. In the 1970s, as the 
Hammer approached Ruth’s record, hate 
mail and death threats poured in. An 
armed guard accompanied him around the 
clock. “I kept feeling more and more 
strongly that I had to break the record not 
only for myself and for Jackie Robinson 
and for black people, but also to strike 
back at the vicious little people who 
wanted to keep me from doing it,” he 
writes. “All that hatred left a deep scar on 
me. I resented it, and I still resent it. It 
should have been the most enjoyable part 
of my life, and instead it was hell.” Yet, 
after he broke the record, he confides, “At 
that moment, I knew what the past twenty- 
five years of my life had been about. I had 
done something that nobody else has ever 
had — not exactly anyway. I didn’t feel a 
wild sense of joy. I didn’t feel like 
celebrating. But I probably felt closer to 
God at that moment than at any other in 


"BB scehalt is a lot like the ivy-covered 
wall of Wrigley Field — it gives off a great 
appearance, but when you run into it, you 
discover the bricks underneath.” 


And, based on his plain speaking in J Had 
a Hammer, it seems unlikely he will soon 
be re-adopted by the sport to which he’s 
devoted so much of his life. Reflecting on 
his frustration in integrating baseball's front 
offices, Aaron is blunt: “Baseball is a lot like 
the ivy-covered wall of Wrigley Field — it 
gives off a great appearance, but when you 
run into it, you discover the bricks 
underneath. At times, it seems that we're 
dealing with a group of men who aren't 
much different than others we've all run 
into over the years, except they wear - 


my life. I felt a deep sense of gratitude and 
a wonderful surge of liberation all at the 
same time. I also felt a stream of tears 
running down my face.” 

“Maybe the day will come when I can sit 
back and be content with the changes that 
have taken place in America, or, at least, in 
my part of it, which is baseball,” Aaron 
concludes. “But until that day comes, I 
intend to stay in the batter’s box — I don’t 
let the big guys push me out of there 
anymore — and keep hammerin’ away.” 

‘Yo, Hammer.Proper, . 
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ONCE MORE AROUND THE PARK, by 
Roger Angell. Ballantine Books, 351 


Pages, $18.95. 


o one brings to baseball writing 

the precision of language and the 

clarity of thought of Roger Angell. 

His masterly knack for depicting 
the sport’s grand moments in a way that is 
almost as memorable as the moments 
themselves is legend, and his insights on 
the game border on the metaphysical. 

Angell calls Once More Around the Park 
a recollection, because the batting order in 
this book comes-mostly from past books — 
The Summer Game, Five Seasons, Late 
Innings, and Season Ticket. This may 
disappoint those fans who have read all of 
Angell’s work, but for others the approach 
will be as satisfying as hitting the cut-off 
man and gunning down a runner at the 
plate. 

Angell makes no apologies for the book. 
“Baseball and memory,” he writes, “come 
together so naturally — the silky leather of 
an old mitt slipping into place around the 
warm hand it has come to replicate — that 
I feel no trepidation in presenting a book 
that encompasses almost thirty years of 
writing about the game.” But he cautions 
the reader: “This is not a ‘Best of P 
anthology; All-Star lineups promise much 
but tend to be fatuous once they take the 
field. It is a private selection of baseball 
stories (or parts of stories) of mine that still 
gave me pleasure when I went back and 
read them again.” 

They also gave this reviewer pleasure 
when he read them again. And some 
heartache, too, for reading this book 
meant reliving the 1975 World Series 
(“Agincourt and After”), when the Red Sox 
lost to the Cincinnati Reds, and the 1986 
Fall Classic (“Not So, Boston”), when they 
lost to the New York Mets. There were 
times — as Angell’s vivid recreation of 
those Series sent muffled emotions and 
bittersweet memories rushing from the 
recesses of my unconscious — when I 
wished the man didn’t write so damned 
well. But if he didn’t write so well, I would 
have been less jubilant when I read 
something like his description of Bernie 
Carbo’s homer to tie the sixth game of the 
1975 Series: 

“By now, I had begun to think sadly of 
distant friends of mine — faithful lifelong 
Red Sox fans all over New England, all 
over the East, whom I could almost see 
sitting silently at home and slowly shaking 
their heads as winter began to fall on 
them out of their sets. I scarcely noticed 
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Angell’s offerings familiar, 
but still piquant 





by John P. Mello Jr. 


when Lynn led off the eighth with a single 
and Petrocelli walked. Sparky Anderson, 
flicking levers like a master back-hoe 
operator, now called in Eastwick, his sixth 
pitcher of the night, who fanned Evans 
and retired Burleson on a fly. Bernie 
Carbo, pinch-hitting, looked wholly over- 
matched against Eastwick, flailing at one 
inside fastball like someone fighting off a 
wasp with a croquet mallet. One more 
fastball arrived, high and over the middle 
of the plate, and Carbo 
smashed it in a gigantic, 
flattened parabola into 
the center-field bleachers, 
tying the game. Everyone 
out there — and every- 
one in the stands, too, I 
suppose — leaped to his 
feet and waved both arms 
exultantly, and _ the 
bleachers looked like the 
dark surface of a lake 
lashed by a sudden night 
iL, 

While Angell’s talent 
for recreating memorable 
moments is mighty, his 
insights into the game 
and the fans that follow 
it are what give his 
writing and this collection their timeless 


. quality. For example, his take on the 


fatalism of Red Sox fans, which reached an 
all-time high (or low) in 1986: 

“Glooming in print about the dire fate of 
the Sox and their oppressed devotees has 
become such a popular art form that it 
verges on a new Hellenistic age of 
mannered excess. Everyone east of the 
Hudson with a Selectric or a word 
processor has had his or her say, it seems 
(the Globe actually published a special 
twenty-four-page section entitled ‘Literati 


Angell: no.one better 





on the Red Sox’ before the Series, with 
essays by George Will, John Updike, Bart 
Giamatti... , Stephen King, Doris Kearns 
Goodwin, and other worthies), and one 
begins to see at last that the true function 
of the Red Sox may be not to win but to 
provide New England authors with a 
theme, now that guilt and whaling have 
gone out of style.” 

Angell is a passionate fan of the game, 
and his defense of that passion (ike much 
of the writing found in 
Once More) goes beyond 
reveling in an exercise 
performed by men in 
knickers: “It is foolish 
and childish, on the face 
of it, to affiliate ourselves 
with anything so 
insignificant and patently 
contrived and 
commercially exploitive 
as a professional sports 
team, and the amused 
superiority and icy scorn 
that the non-fan directs at 
the sports nut (I know 
this look — I know it by 
heart) is understandable 
and almost 

JOHN WEISS unanswerable. Almost. 
What is left out of this calculation, it seems 
to me, is the business of caring — caring 
deeply and passionately, really caring — 
which is a capacity or an emotion that has 
almost gone out of our lives. And so it 
seems possible that we have come to a 
time when it no longer matters so much 
what the caring is about, how frail or 
foolish is the object of concern, as long as 
the feeling itself can be saved. Naivté — 
the infantile and ignoble joy that sends a 
grown man or woman to dancing and 
shouting with joy in the middle of the 





night over the haphazardous flight of a 
distant ball — seems a small price to pay 
for such a gift.” 

The 21 pieces in Once More are vintage 
Angell. There is his examination of the 
magic of the box score (“Box Scores”) and 
the pitcher’s accomplice, the baseball (“On 
the Ball”); an intimate course in modern 
catching (“In the Fire”) and pitching (“The 
Arms Talks”); replays of the World Series 
of 1969 (“Days and Nights with the 
Unbored”), '75 , 77 (“Several Stories with 
Sudden Endings”),’79 (“Wilver’s Way”), 
and ’86; and sketches of pitchers Bob 
Gibson, of the St. Louis Cardinals 
(“Distance”), Steve Blass, of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates (“Gone for Good”), and Dan 
Quisenberry, of the Kansas City Royals 
(“Life in the Pen”). There's also the story of 
three die-hard Detroit Tigers fans (“Three 
for the Tigers”), of a pitching duel between 
Frank Viola and Ron Darling when they 
were the best pitchers in college baseball 
(“The Web of the Game”), of the trials and 
rewards of playing semi-pro ball (“In the 
Country”), and of the pitfalls of making 
baseball movies (“No, But I Saw the 
Game”). 

Of all the articles in this collection, 
however, the one that resonates in the 
mind longest is the one that focuses on 
dealings far from the roaring crowds and 
feats of athletic heroics. The piece, a 
fragment from “The Interior Stadium,” 
contains one of most lyric passages ever 
written about the game: 

“Within the ballpark, time moves 
differently, marked by no clock except the 
events of the game. This is the unique, 
unchangeable feature of baseball, and 
perhaps explains why this sport, for all the 
enormous changes it has undergone in the 
past decade or two, remains somehow 
rustic, unviolent, and introspective. 
Baseball's time is seamless and invisible, a 
bubble within which players move at 
exactly the same pace and rhythms as all 
their predecessors. This is the way the 
game was played in our youth and in our 
father’s youth, and even back then — back 
in the country days — there must have 
been the same feeling that time could be 
stopped. Since baseball time is measured 
in Outs, all you have to do is succeed 
utterly; keep hitting, keep the rally alive, 
and you have defeated time. You remain 
forever young. Sitting in the stands, we 
sense this, if only dimly. The players 
below us — Mays, DiMaggio, Ruth, 
Snodgrass — swim and blur in memory, 
the ball floats over to Terry Turner, and the 
end of this game may never come.” Q 





This spring publishers have provided baseball fans 
with a cornucopia of books about the grand old game. 
Here is a sampling of what’s being offered. 

BASEBALL & THE GAME OF LIFE, edited by Peter 
C. Bjarkman. Vintage, 212 pages, $10, paper. This 
is an anthology of 14 short stories about baseball. The 
collection’s batting order includes Robert Coover (The 
Universal Baseball Conspiracy, Inc., J. Henry Waugh, 
Prop.), W.P. Kinsella (Shoeless Joe and The Iowa 
Baseball Confederacy), and Luke Salisbury (The Answer 
Is Baseball). Editor Bjarkman also includes appendices 
of “Baseball’s Dozen Best Adult Novels,” “Fifty Recom- 
mended Baseball Novels,” “Baseball Literature Antholo- 
gies,” and “Critical Readings on Baseball Fiction.” 

THE BASEBALL BOOK 1991, by Bill James. 
Villard, 391 pages, $15, paper. This year’s edition of 
Bill James's spring rite is in three parts. The first consists 
of basic questions: Is Jesse Barfield a championship- 
quality player? Is Oil Can Boyd back or was last year 
just a blip on the radar screen? Is Roger Clemens the 
best pitcher in baseball? Two: statistical information on 
active major leaguers. Three: “fun stuff,” such as an 
article on baseball scout Brian Murphy and one on 
hitting guru Charlie Lau. 

THE BASEBALL CHRONICLES, edited by David 
Gallen. Carroll & Graf Publishers, 416 pages, 
$21.95. An anthology of baseball articles and profiles 
that includes some classic pieces like “Hub Fans Bid 
Kid Adieu,” by John Updike, and “Baseball and the 
American Character,” by A. Bartlett Giamatti. 

THE CURSE OF THE BAMBINO, by Dan 
Shaughnessy. Penguin, 218 pages, $8.95, paper. 
Globe sportswriter Shaughnessy created a stir last year 
when he set down in black and white the leading motif 
of Red Sox folklore since they traded the Babe to the 
Yankees. This first paperback release of the book 
includes a new chapter based on the 1990 season. 

DR. WACKO’S GUIDE TO SLOW-PITCH 
SOFTBALL, by Bruce Brown. Collier, 148 pages, 
$8.95, paper. Despite its title, Dr. Wacko does offer 
sound advice to slow-pitch softballers, like this gem of 
strategy: “Score runs faster than the opposition. Or, put 





A bounty of baseball books 


another way: Good things happen to those who have 
the lead.” For number crunchers, the good doctor 
includes an appendix on how to set up a database to 
maintain team statistics. 

THE FOREVER BOYS, by Peter Golenback. Birch 
Lane Press, 391 pages, $19.95. The Senior 
Professional Baseball Association was a short-lived 
experiment. It gambled on there being a demand for a 
league with teams whose rosters were made up entirely 
of former major leaguers. It was a losing bet. Author 
Golenbeck (The Bronx Zoo and Personal Fouls) spent a 
season with the St. Petersburg Pelicans of the senior 
league and tells the story of a group of men looking for 
one last shot at glory. 

FOR THE LOVE OF THE GAME, by Michael 
Shaara. Carroll & Graf Publishers, 152 pages, 
$16.95. Written by the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction in 1975, this novel, finished just before Shaara 
died in 1988, tells the story of the last game of Billy 
Chapel, in his 17th season in the majors and headed for 
the Hall of Fame. According to the publisher, it is a 
book about “pride, the fear of aging, the rarity of true 
excellence and the possibility of preserving love 
between a man and a woman.” 

ON A CLEAR DAY THEY COULD SEE SEVENTH 
PLACE: BASEBALL’S WORST TEAMS, by George 
Robinson and Charles Salzberg. Dell, 288 pages, 
$8.95, paper. Here is a book for Calvinists of the 
highest order: 10 of the worst teams ever to disgrace a 
diamond. There’s the 1899 Cleveland Spiders (20-134), 
who finished 84 games out of first place; the 1935 
Boston Braves (38-115), who had Babe Ruth and Rabbit 
Maranville on the roster and little else; the 1962 New 
York Mets (40-120); and two Philadelphia Phillies teams, 
1928 (43-109) and 1942 (42-109). Relax, Red Sox fans. 
No Sox team was bad enough to make the book. 

ONE SHINING SEASON, by Michael Fedo. Pharos 
Books, 169 pages, $16.95. The players Fedo talks to 
in this book have one thing in common: an all-star 
season they could never duplicate for the rest of their 
careers. Among the players in the book is former Red 
Sox first baseman Walt Dropo, who was voted Rookie 





of the Year in 1950, with 34 homers, 144 RBI, and a .322 
BA — stats he never came close to matching. 

THE PITCH THAT KILLED, by Mike Sowell. 
Collier, 330 pages, $9.95, paper. This is the 
paperback edition of the Casey Award-winning book 
about the only major-league ballplayer to be killed by a 
pitch, Cleveland Indians shortstop Ray Chapman; the 
pitcher who killed him, New York Yankee pitcher Carl 
Mays, who had a history of hitting batters and was not a 
well-liked man (for obvious reasons); and the pennant 
race of 1920 (the year after the Black Sox threw the 
World Series). 

TJ.: MY 26 YEARS IN BASEBALL, by Tommy 
John, with Dan Valenti. Bantam, 305 pages, 
$19.95. John’s autobiography covers his 26 years in the 
major leagues, where he won 288 games for the White 
Sox, Dodgers, Angels, and Yankees. The hottest action 
here may be T.J.’s “sympathetic and insightful portrait” 
of George Steinbrenner. 

TO EVERYTHING A SEASON: SHIBE PARK AND 
URBAN PHILADELPHIA, 1909-1976, by Bruce 
Kuklick. Princeton University Press, 248 pages, 
$19.95. Kuklick, the Mellon Professor of the Humanities 
at the University of Pennsylvania, chronicles more than 
the history of a ballpark and the clubs that played there 
in this biography of Shibe. It’s a book about people — 
ballplayers, owners, neighbors, fans, real-estate 
speculators, politicians — and the things significant to 
them. Writes Kuklick: “People do not just ‘have feelings’; 
they have them about things that are significant to 
them.” 

STOLEN SEASON: A JOURNEY THROUGH 
AMERICA AND BASEBALL’S MINOR LEAGUES, by 
David Lamb. Random House, 283 pages, $20. In 
1989, Boston native Lamb, currently on the national 
staff of the Los Angeles Times, bought a dilapidated 
motor home and set off on a voyage of discovery 
through bush-league baseball. Sixteen thousand miles 
later, he reports that baseball — a baseball apart from 
salaries the size of city budgets and players with egos to 
match — is alive and well and living in the minors. 


— JPM Jr. 
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TWO GIRLS, FAT AND THIN, by 
Mary Gaitskill. Poseidon, 304 
pages, $18.95. 


ary Gaitskill’s first book, a 
short-story collection 
entitled Bad Behavior, is 
erotic; her second most 
certainly isn’t. That is, unless you find 







molestation, incest, and S&M a turn- 
on. But if 7wo Girls, unlike Gaitskill’s 
short stories, is more realistic than 
impressionistic, it is also exceedingly 
provocative and affecting. In her first 
novel, Gaitskill extends her vision 
beyond the ambiguities of nighttime’s 
sensuality to explore the details of two 





ber room at the Westin Hotel. 










hides bebind banality? 


most to her. 


Q: How ts it different? 


outside world at all. 


aitskill: characters’ good intentions don't translate into effective parenting 


blow-by-blow-job descriptions of child 


Q: One of the things that struck me about Two Girls 
was your treatment of suburbia. You grew up in a suburb 
of Detroit. Do you see the suburbs as a place where cruelty 


A: Well, I think it does everywhere, not particularly the 
suburbs. It’s not as though I’m out to make this statement 
about the suburbs or about the city or anything else. When 
I wrote Bad Behavior, a lot of reviewers saw it as a book 
about urban people and urban life. At one point I said to 
an interviewer, “It’s not about New York. I don’t think that 
these people are behaving in ways that are peculiar to 
New York.” And he said, “Oh, come on. People don’t go 
to S&M bars in Detroit.” And I said, “For one thing, I don’t 
know that that’s true. And for another, I’ve seen a lot more 
savagery on playgrounds than I've seen in an S&M bar.” 

I think some of that savagery is just innately human. But _her. 
the people that I was writing about in this particular book, 
part of where their violence comes from is psychological. ~ 
It’s not that Justine’s parents don’t love her in their way; it’s 
more that they’re people who don’t know what love is. 

The most intense connection she has with somebody in a 
way is when this person molests her. And that’s not a 
connection, that’s a violation. And her parents don’t react 
to that at all. That’s may not be as dramatic as being 
savagely beaten or anything, but it’s pretty horrible on an 
emotional level for a kid that age. So coming from that 
type of family, socially she’s naturally going to cue in to 
everything in her environment that is disconnected 
emotionally, and cruelty will be the thing that leaps out 


Q: And the same is true of Dorothy. 
A: Yes. Only it’s a little different with her. 


A: Well, her parents are right on top of her all the time 
— literally. And even if she hadn't been raped by her 
father, I would see the family as psychologically 
incestuous because they don’t know how to cope with the 


Q: I was especially taken with the description of 
Dorothy’s family giving each other massages. And it 
seemed then as though the incest was part of a 
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An ordinary squalor 


Two Girls explores the mundane and the profane 


by Ketura Persellin 








MICHAEL ROMANOS 


lives damaged by the somewhat 
ordinary — but devastating — events 
of their childhood. Like “thin girl” 
Justine Shade’s rough-and-tumble sex 
life, the story of these lives is almost 
“consoling in its banality.” 

This coming-of-age story takes place 
in the great emotional wastelands of 
Midwestern suburbia and New York 
City. When we meet her, Justine is 
ploddingly working on an Urban 
Vision (read: Village Voice) article 
about cult figure Anna Granite (bulky, 
didactic, and self-important, she’s 
modeled after libertarian Ayn Rand), 
who heads the Definitist movement. 
Unpleasantly plump Dorothy Never 
(née Dottie Footie) is a desperately 


Gaitskill on sex and masochism 


Contrary to popular belief, 36-year-old Mary Gaitskill is 
neither a member of the literary brat pack nor blonde, nor you see tt? 
does she dress exclusively in black. We spoke with ber in 


A: Yes. 


Q: There was a tremendous tension that came out of the 
masochism in your book. For example, the “caress-slap” 
you describe. I see the women as being masochistic, but I 
think they’re both very strong women in their adulthood. I 
wonder bow you resolve that. 

A: Dorothy’s not really masochistic. But Justine isn’t 
really as strong as Dorothy. I don’t see her masochism 
having to do with strength or weakness. It’s not a passive 
variety of masochism. She’s quite aggressive about it, 
actually. She’s an angry person, and it’s a distorted 
expression of anger. 

I don’t think that because a person is a masochist it 
means they’re weak. I don’t even think it necessarily even 
means they hate themselves. I don’t see Justine as a person 
who hates herself. She’s more a person who just sort of 
grew up in an emotional vacuum, and her masochistic 
sexuality is her clawing at the emotional emptiness around 


kind of sexuality. 
Q: Yes. 


limited. 


See O&A, page 10 


continuum, the extreme end of a continuum. Is that how 


Q: I've been trying to figure out how you feel about this 
A: You mean, you want to know if I think it’s okay or not? 


A: Well, I don’t like to make a judgment on that. I think 
both yes and no. I think it’s a part of human sexuality. And 
I don't know if I think there’s inherently anything awful 
about it. You see it so much, in movies or even cartoons 
when you're a kid. I think a lot of sexuality has to do with 
aggression and seduction and deprivation, which I think is 
at the core of a lot of S&M. 

But I think Justine is unable to experience the fullness 
or complexity of sexual or emotional experience. Not 
because of her masochism; her masochism is just a part of 
her psychology. Justine has turned her back on her own 
gentle nature, her own vulnerability and gentleness. 
Where she grows up, you're not allowed to be emotional 
or vulnerable — you're not allowed to be a human being, 
really. She doesn’t know how to be a human being, and 
her sexuality is sort of a reflection of that. Not that I think 
to have those sorts of feelings or impulses is bad, but to be 
exclusively focused around that sexually I think is very 


Q: The sex and violence in the novel seems more sharply 
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lonely Granite groupie who volunteers 
to be interviewed by Justine. Anna 
Granite is largely a device, not to 
mention a distraction. But it provides 
the jumping-off point for a series of 
recollections about the two women’s 
childhoods, which form the larger part 
of the novel. 

The stories reach back to reveal an 
ugliness that is, sadly, not so unusual. 
Anyone who ever went to school will 
recognize the cruelty that pervades this 
novel’s classrooms and rec rooms. And 
then there are the girls’ homes — 
which are disturbing, and fascinating. 
Gaitskill excels at pointing to the 
seemingly minor idiosyncrasies of 
these truly nuclear families, bringing to 
life characters whose good intentions 
just don’t translate into effective 
parenting skills. Dorothy’s mother 
dotes claustrophobically, reading with 
her daughter from Peter Pan long after 
young Dottie’s friends have begun 
boasting about their bra sizes. And her 
father, no doubt frustrated by his own 
mediocrity, turns his rage on 
everything around him, including his 
childhood memories, which have 
since tarnished — like suburban 
Michigan — and his daughter, to 
whom he tauntingly says, “You are an 
argument for abortion. . . . If I'd 
known you were going to happen, I 
never would've had children.” Justine 
has a rather normal existence, what 
with a physician father and his 
stoically aerobicized wife, whom 
Justine “alternately despised and 
admired.” But a particular event mars 
Justine’s childhood, though it’s dealt 
with so subtly that only later in the 
novel does it become clear how 
severely and totally it has marked her. 

Both women tread the treacherous 
path of girlhood, where happenstance 
and hairstyles are equally responsible 
See GIRLS, page 10 
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Girls 


Continued from page 9 

for one’s popularity rating. Justine finds the 
way to friends and boyfriends, and Dorothy 
just intermittently so — only partly because 
of her “way of peeling back the edge of one 
nostril and delicately stroking the soft hairs 
inside. “If you do that in public,” her 
mother tells her, “no one will want to be 
your friend.” Years later, when she meets 
up with Justine, Dorothy is the proofreader 
on the graveyard shift at a Wall Street law 
firm, and she is indeed friendless. “I 
couldn’t remember,” she says, “the last time 
I'd had a genuine conversation at all.” 
Justine works as the assistant secretary for a 
physician and, like Dorothy, can “feel the 
loneliness scraping along her insides every 
time she witnessed the slightest display of 
human warmth between strangers.” 
Entertaining “an erratic series of boyfriends 
who wandered through her small 
apartment, often making snide comments 
about her decor,” and engaging them in 
eroticism of the more painful variety, does 
little to diminish her isolation. 

This depressing tale is brought to life by 
the vividness with which Gaitskill describes 
it, particularly in narrator Dorothy’s stoically 
eccentric and humorous voice. Revealed in 
flashbacks, the horrors of adolescence 
become new, down to the agonizing 
decisions about what to wear and who to 
sit with at lunch. For Dorothy, those 
traumas are interrupted and exacerbated by 
nightly visits from her father, who “claims 
her body as his own.” Despite these 
experiences (and the pathetic way she 
confronts them with cakes, not the couch), 
the overweight, unattractive recluse 
maintains her sanity in the face of isolation 
and even summons the courage to confront 
her mother about the past. 

Justine’s trip through the minefield of 
adolescence is marked forever by the 
violently sexual fantasy life that emerges 
after she’s molested by her parents’ friend. 
| That violence finds expression in the 
classroom, which “was filled with 
| murderously aggressive boys and rigid girls 
with animal eyes who threw spitballs, 
punched each other, snarled, whispered. . . . 


IDSEY DAN 


he 


AUTHOR OF SILVER PIGS 


And shadowing all these gestures and 
movements were declarations of dominance, 
of territory, the swift, blind play of power 
and weakness. Justine saw right away that 
she’d be at home... .” Her imagination 
reveals desires and impulses that are 
surprising. But because Gaitskill so carefully 
elaborates Justine’s inner life, they also seem 
inevitable, even when Justine is performing 
inventive and painful feats with a boyfriend 
who’s something of a jerk. Yet she enjoys 
them, despite — or because of — the fact 
that their trysts return her to her childhood 
and an incident years earlier that gives her 
both pleasure and pain to remember. One of 
Gaitskill’s accomplishments here is her 
sympathy for the contradictory nature of 
Justine’s inner conflict and its quasi-sexual 
nature. When faced with the humiliation of a 
school weakling or outcast, Justine “felt 
deep, excruciating enjoyment as well as 
equally deep discomfort that she deliberately 
provoked. The two feelings met and 
skewered her between them.” 

Such is the sense — being “dislocated, 
aroused, and disturbed” — that haunts her 
through the years, until the loneliness that 
leads her toward Dorothy coincides with 
her most intense experience of brutality 
and humiliation. Dorothy literally saves 
Justine, but is also saved by her. The 
glimmer of hope, Gaitskill implies, is 
that together the two girls may finally be 
able to crawl out of their wretched 
solitude. 

Probing beneath the surface of human 
behavior, Gaitskill’s dense writing reveals 
the ordinary squalor lurking there. Perhaps 
because the mundane, as Gaitskill depicts 
it, is so messy, the novel's simple title 
ultimately proves a smokescreen: “fat” and 
“thin” — and all that those attributes 
connote — can’t adequately delineate the 
girls. Gaitskill’s characters demonstrate the 
ambivalence that wreaks havoc in 
everyone, and the contradictions that are 
irreducible to good-bad binarisms about 
body size or even sexual practice. As 
Gaitskill illustrates in this lush, insightful 
tale, it’s just not true that there is no 
pleasure in pain, any more than it’s true that 
fat people have no self-control — because, 
as both girls make abundantly clear, there’s 
more to self-control than just staying away 
from the cookie jar. 


Q&A 


Continued from page 9 

defined and explicit than in Bad Behavior. 
How does that reflect your growth as a 
writer? 

A: It’s kind of funny that Bad Bebavior 
got a reputation for being a sexy book 
because there’s almost no sex in it. Partly 
because I think it’s really hard to write about 
sex, and I didn’t feel ready to do it when I 
wrote that book. And I didn’t think it was 
necessary for what I was doing in that book. 

It's really hard to write about sex because 
the actual physical things that happen are so 
connected to this huge multitude of 
emotions — even if it’s the most casual sex 
imaginable, the experience is so loaded 
with your own emotionality, your 
psychology, it has its roots as far down into 
your being as it can go. So it’s really hard to 
write about accurately. 

One of the reasons I wanted to be explicit 
with this one was that I wanted to show her 
(Justine] reacting to the types of things that 
they [she and her lover] do. Like when he 
will touch her a certain way, it might remind 
her unconsciously of how she was abused 
as a child. I was trying to bring that to life. 

Q: Are there other writers who you think 
do that with women characters? 

A: No. There aren’t that many writers 
who write explicitly. This is probably going 
to horrify you —I don’t like Norman Mailer 
that much generally, but I do think that 
sometimes when he writes about sex, he 
does that. 

Q: The way you dealt with explicit scenes 
in some ways flows so naturally from the 
text as to seem not shocking. There was a 
continuity that prevented it from being 
shocking. 

A: Yes, that’s how I meant it to be seen. I 
don’t like to shock — I think that’s the most 
boring thing in the world. My intention was 
to have it come out of their psychology in a 
more organic way. I would think this book 
wouldn't be titillating in the way Bad 
Behavior was, because it [Bad Behavion is 
not that explicit and it’s sort of seductive. It 
suggests a lot and puts a lot into the reader’s 
imagination without actually showing that 
much. I don’t think that most people would 
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be turned on by Two Girls, I think they 
might even be kind of repelled by it. There’s 
a way in which explicitness can be unerotic 
or unsexy, even. 

Q: But one of the reasons the book might 
be considered shocking ts that people think 
kids are not sexual. Do you think the sexual 
nature of these girls’ adolescence is typical? 
Do you think children are always sexual 
beings? 

A: Yes. Actually, the way Dorothy’s 
brought up isn’t normal. Justine does have a 
fairly typical upbringing. Children aren’t 
sexual in the way adults are, but yes, they 
are, Are you asking if I think it’s realistic the 
way I’ve portrayed them being so 
aggressive? 

Q: Yes. 

A: Well, it’s slightly exaggerated, but not 
much, It’s very accurate on a psychological, 
or psychic, level. Even if a person doesn’t 
literally sexually assault another one, there’s 
an incredible level of aggression that’s 
connected with developing sexuality. 

Q: Do you see yourself in one of these 
girls more than the other? And bow did you 
decide to write about Dorothy in the first 
person rather than Justine? 

A: It was weird, actually, and I’m not sure 
it works that well literarily. I had a hard time 
writing Dorothy, not because she’s so 
foreign to me, but because she’s so close to 
me. I started to write her in the third person, 
and I found that really difficult, so I went 
into the first, and I thought, “When I’m 
finished I'll rewrite it in the third person.” 

But somehow I found it really hard to 
write her in the third person. And there was 
something about having her voice coming 
at you in the first person that I found very 
compelling. 

Q: What is the role of fantasy in a 
person’s life? 

A: I think it’s really important. I think 
everybody has a really rich inner world. 
Fantasies are part of that, and I think they're 
really good, whether they’re sexual ones or 
otherwise. I think they help people get 
through the world. The way you might see a 
person or a situation will evoke a whole 
fantasy for you. I think that’s your inner 
world taking place. It’s a life that’s 
happening underneath this one that’s good 
to pay attention to or draw from. 

— KP 
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Dropping brand names 
in American Psycho 





compiled by Kenya Dilday, Ana Garcia, Rachel Kessler, 
Allyson Orfitelli, Ellen Smith, Debra Weissman, and Ester Venouziou 


ret Easton Ellis’s novel American 
Psycho was greeted to a critical acid 
bath upon its publication. Detractors 
found artless its graphic depiction of a 
grisly subject. The book also received critical 
darts for its incessant mention of the brand 
names of the chi-chi staples of yuppie life. 
Whether or not the novel is a commercial 


than 400 products mentioned in its 400- 
something pages. What were the biggest 
beneficiaries of Ellis’s largesse Cif, indeed, it’s 
beneficial to have one’s product associated 
with serial murder)? Giorgio Armani (men- 
tioned 54 times), Ralph Lauren (49), J&B 
Scotch (34), and Rolex (26). Herewith all the 
brand names in American Psycho and how 








success, it will remain a commercial for more 


Abboud, Joseph — 6 
Absolut — 13 

Acacia — 5 
Accophase — 1 

Acme — 1 

Adidas — 1 
Adirondack — 1 
Advil —2 

Agnes B. — 4 

Aiwa —5 

Akai — 1 

Akita — 1 

All-Bran — 1 

Allen, Edward Susan Bennis — 1 
Allen-Edmonds — 6 
Alpenwasser — 1 
American Express — 11 
Amstel Light — 2 
Anaholian — 1 
Anderson, Garrick — 3 
Antaeus — 1 

Aramis — 1 

Arden, Elizabeth — 2 
Ashear Bros, — 2 
Ashley, Laura — 3 
Armani, Giorgio — 54 
AT&T —1 

Aubert, Patrick — 1 
Aubusson — 1 

BMW —4 
Baker-Benjes — 1 
Baldwin — 1 

Baluga — 1 

Barbera, Luciano — 4 
Barrera, José and Maria — 1 
Basile — 1 

Bausch & Lomb — 1 
Beefeater — 1 

Beene, Geoffrey — 6 
Behar, Ike — 4 
Bellini — 11 

Belvest — 1 

Ben and Jerry —1 
Ben-Gay — 1 

Benoit, Luc — 1 
Bergdorf — 11 

Bic — 2 

Bijan — 1 

Black & Decker — 1 
Black Forest — 1 
Blahnik, Manolo — 3 


Blass, Bill — 13 
Blaupunkt — 1 
Bollinger — 1 

Boss, Hugo — 9 
Bottega Veneta — 8 
Breil — 1 


Brooks Brothers — 13 
Budweiser — 2 


Burberry — 2 
Cactus — 1 
Calistoga — 1 


Calera Jensen — 1 
Canadian Calm — 1 
Canadian Spring — 1 
Canalino — 1 

Cardin, Pierre —1 
Carver —1 

Casio — 1 

Casstelini — 1 
Caswell-Massey — 1 
Cépacol — 1 

Ceralene — 1 

Cerruti 1881 — 4 

Cert —1 

Chanel — 3 

Chang, Ascot — 1 
Chappellet — 1 

Chaps — 1 

Charivari — 4 

Charvet — 1 

Chassagne Montrachet — 1 
Chateau Margaux — 1 
Chow, Tina — 1 
Claiborne, Liz — 1 
Clinique — 5 

Coach — 2 

Coke — 6 

Cold Springs — 1 
Cole-Haan — 5 

Comme des Garcons — 2 
Cord, Barry Kieselstein — 1 
Cordially Yours — 1 
Corona — 10 
Correggiari, Giorgio — 1 
Courréges — 1 

Crabtree and Evelyn — 1 
Cremina — 1 

Cristal — 20 

Cristofle — 1 

Crodo — 1 

Crombie — 1 

Cross — 2 

Cuisinart — 1 
Cummings, Angela — 1 
Daimane —1 

D’Oro — 1 

d’Orsay — 2 

DeMaura, Giovanni — 1 
Desyrel — 1 

de la Renta, Oscar — 3 
Dell’Olio, Louis — 2 

de Prémonville, Myrone — 1 
DeRigueur — 2 

Dimitri, Piero — 1 
Dingman, Martin — 1 
Dior, Christian — 4 

di Sant'Angelo, Giorgio — 2 
Dolce & Gabbana — 1 
Down Under — 1 

Dove Bar —7 

Drakkar Noir — 1 
Dunhill — 1 

Duntech — 2 

Dweck, Stephen — 2 
Edwards, Susan Bennis Warren — 4 
Elan — 1 

Elavii — 1 

Ellis, Perry — 3 
Emporio — 3 

Epi —1 

Evian — 22 

Fabergé — 1 

Fair Isle — 2 

Fendi — 1 

Ferragamo — 4 

Ferré, Gianfranco — 1 
Fezza, Andrew — 1 
Finlandia — 4 


Fioravanti, William — 1 
Foltene — 1 

Frizon, Maud — 1 
Frusen Gladjé — 1 
Gabrielle, Andra — 1 
Galanos, James — 1 
Gaspar, Georges — 1 
Gatorade — 1 
Gaultier, Jean-Paul — 1 
Gell, Wendy — 1 
Genold — 1 

Gieves & Hawkes — 1 
Gitano —1 

Gitman Brothers — 3 
Givenchy — 4 
Glenfiddich — 1 
Godiva — 4 

Gorham, Dirgin — 2 
Gravitron — 1 
Greune — 2 

Grey Flannel — 2 
Grey Poupon — 1 
Grolsch — 1 

Gucci — § 

Gund — 1 

Haagen Dazs — 2 
Habtrail — 1 

Hackett of London — 2 
Halcion — 1 

Hall, Stuart — 1 
Halser, Nancy — 1 
Hamilton — 1 
Harrison — 2 
Hastings — 1 

Hefty — 2 

Heineken — 3 

Hermés — 9 

Hershey — 1 

Herrera, Carolina — 1 
Hidolin, Enrico — 1 
Hové, Jan — 1 
Hughlans — 1 
ICM—1 

Infinity — 4 

Interplak — 1 
Interwoven — 2 

I Plax — 1 

J&B — 34 

J. Crew —1 

Jell-O — 1 

Jodi—1 

Johnson, Betsey — 3 
Jordan — 1 

Jose, Gloria — 1 
Julian, Alexander — 5 
Kaiserman, Bill — 1 
Kamali, Norma — 3 
Karan, Donna — 1 
Keiser — 1 

Kelly, Patrick — 1 
Kent — 1 

Kenwood — 1 

Kenzo — 1 

Kieselstein Cord, Barry — 1 
Kilgour, French & Stanbury — 1 
Kirin — 2 

Kleenex — 2 

Klein, Anne — 4 
Klein, Calvin —7 
Klinger, Georgette — 1 
Korbel — 2 

Kors, Michael — 1 
Kott, Jerry —f 
Krizia — 6 

K-Swiss — 1 

Lacroix, Christian — 4 
Lafont Paris — 2 
Lagerfeld, Kari — 4 
Lamborghini — 2 
Landau, Adrienne — 1 
Larizzi, Sidonie — 1 
Lauren, Ralph — 33 
Lauren, Ralph (Polo) — 16 
Lazo—1 

Lifecycle — 1 

Life Savers — 1 
Listerine — 1 

Loeb, Alex — 1 

Lois — 1 

Louis —1 

Lubiam — 2 
Lubriderm — 1 

Luis — 3 

Macclesfield — 1 
Madeira — 1 
Marciano, Georges — 1 
Marco — 1 

Marcus, Eric — 1 
Marlboro — 1 
Marlian — 1 
Marolakas, Laura — 1 
Matsuda — 6 

Mos, Laura — 1 
McDonald’s — 1 
Melior — 1 

Mercedes — 2 

Merit — 1 

Michelob — 1 

Mikli, Alain — 2 
Milano, Canali — 3 
Minolta — 1 

Minox — 1 

Missoni Uom» — 1 
Mitsubishi — 1 
Moderne, Stephen Dweck — 1 
Montana, Claude — 1 
Mont Blanc — 3 
Montclair — 1 
Montigo — 1 

Montoni, Louis — 1 
Moore, Anne — 1 
Morris, Robert Lee — 1 
Mugler, Thierry — 1 
Mulazoni — 1 

Muscoli — 1 
Nabolwev — 1 
Nautlius — 2 

NEC —3 

Neutrogena — 1 
Nicolosi, Vincent — 1 
Nike —1 

Noguchi — 1 

Nordian — 1 

Nuprin — 3 
NutraSweet — 2 
Obsession — 6 
Orobwener — 1 
Pachochi, Reena — 1 


many times they are mentioned. 


Pacrizinni — 1 
Palazzetti — 5 
Panasonic — 6 
Parliament — 1 
Parnate — 1 
Peoples, Oliver — 6 
Pepsi — 10 

Perrier — 12 
Perrier-Jouét — 2 
Persol — 1 

Picasso, Paloma — 1 
Pioneer — 3 

Plax —2 

Poland Spring — 1 
Ponti, Gio — 1 
Porsche — 4 
Portian — 1 
Portolano — 2 
Pottery Barn — 3 
Pouilly-Fuissé — 1 
Pour Hommes — 3 
Probright — 1 
Q.T.—5 

Rainbow — 1 

Ralph — 1 

Ramlésa — 1 
Ray-Ban — 8 
Redaelli — 2 
Redken — 1 

Reebok — 2 
Rembrandt — 1 
Resikeio — 1 

Reyle, John — 1 
Rhode, Gilbert — 1 
Richel — 1 
Robinson, Bill — 2 
Rolex — 26 

Rolls Royce — 3 
Rossetti, Fratelli — 1 
Saint Laurent, Yves — 4 
Salton — 2 

San Pellegrino — 11 
Sansui — 2 
Sassoon, Vidal — 1 
Savitt, James — 1 
Savoy — 2 

Scaasi, Arnold — 1 
Scali— 1 

Schaffer, Marc — 1 
Scharffenberger — 3 
Schat — 1 
Schoeneman — 1 
Schwinn — 1 
Scottsass — 1 

Sea Island — 1 
Sebastian, Paul — 1 
Shamask, Ronaldus — 2 
Sharp —3 

Siberno, Ricardo — 1 
Sienna, Maud — 1 


Smith, E.G. —1 
Smith, Paul — 3 
Sominex — 2 
Sony — 3 


Sottsass, Ettore — 2 
Soprani, Luciano — 11 
Sparcal —1 

Spiros —1 

Sprouse, Stephen — 1 
Stairmaster — 3 
Stark, Philippe — 1 
Stein, Frances Patiky —- 1 
Steuben — 2 

St. Rémy — 1 
Stolichnaya — 10 
Stuart, Henry — 2 
Stuart, Jill —1 

Stuart, Paul —9 
Studio — 1 

Susan, Warren — 1 
Sweet’n Low — 1 
Tag-Heuer — 1 

Tensor — 1 

TenX—1 

Testoni, A. — 6 
Teubin — 1 

Thompson — 1 
Threshold — 1 
Thunderbird — 1 
Tiffany — 2 

Tofutti— 1 

Toshiba — 6 

Trianon — 1 

Tretorn — 1 

Tumi —4 

Turchin — 3 

Tuscany — 1 

UVA—1 

Universal — 1 

Ungaro Uomo Paris — tf 
Valente, Sergio — 1 
Valentino — 11 
Valium — 6 

Van Den Akker, Koos — 1 
Van der Hurd, Christine — 1 
Van Frere, Monique — 1 
Varda — 1 

Venturi, Gian Marco — 1 
Versace, Gianni — 2 
Videonics — 1 

Visine — 1 

Vittel —1 

Vivagen — 1 

Venanzi, Eugenio — 1 
Versace, Gianni — 4 
Voilacutro — 1 

Volvo — 1 

Vuitton, Louis — 2 
Walkman — 9 

Wasabi — 1 
Washmobile — 1 
Watson, Smithly — 1 
Wayfarer — 4 

White Rock — 1 
Wilkes — 1 

Wilton — 2 

Winston, Harry — 1 
Wurlitzer — 8 

Xanax — 3 

Xerox — 2 

Xeryus — 1 

Yamaha — 1 

Yosca, Gerard E. —1 
Zagat — 3 

Zanzarra — 1 

Zegna, Ermenegildo — 3 
Zona — 1 
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THE LAUGHING SUTRA, by Mark 
Salzman. Random House, 263 pages, 
$18.95. 

Like its main character, the 20-year-old 
Hsun-ching (Seeker of Sutras), this first 
novel by the author of the critically 
acclaimed Jron & Silk wavers between 
ingenuousness and wisdom, amateurish 
observations and sophisticated irony. 
Commingling adventure, history, humor, 
and fable, it is a picaresque, coming-of-age 
tale framed by the clashing cultures of 
ancient China and contemporary America, 
anchored by loyalty, and driven by the 
often mad, intercontinental pursuit of our 
hero and his unlikely sidekick (the 
milleniums-old Colonel Sun, a/k/a The 
Monkey King) of the Laughing Sutra, “a 
scroll so precious that whoever 
understood its message would instantly 
perceive his Buddha-nature, and... 
achieve physical immortality as well.” 
| The catalyst for the duo’s chase is the 
| aging monk Wei-ching (Guardian of 
Scriptures), who would have made the trip 
Stateside himself had not Colonel Sun 
interrupted his preparations with the 
deliverance of a shivering and naked boy, 
| Hsun-ching, whose mother had just been 
| drowned. At first Wei-ching resists 

adopting the boy; after all, he has a karmic 
calling: assembling a complete library of 
the major Buddhist religious tracts. (By 
1964 he’d located and painstakingly 
copied all but the Laughing Sutra itself. 
Apparently, the last extant copy had been 
absconded with by a rich American who'd 
bought it from a corrupt government 
official and deposited it at San Francisco’s 
Museum of Ancient Antiquities.) 

But Colonel Sun — sporting a suit of 
ancient armor (which he’d taken from the 
founder of the Ch’in dynasty more than 
2000 years earlier), glowing yellow eyes, 
fang teeth, rusted iron staff, and pockets 
full of the Sung dynasty’s missing gold 
(stolen, naturally, by the colonel) — 
would have none of it. “You will postpone 
your trip and care for the boy!” he bellows. 
Wei-ching obeys, realizing that now his 
young charge, and not he, will have to 
undertake the pilgrimage. 

For his part, Hsun-ching chooses to 
track down the missing scripture for his 
master, “not because he thought the sutra 
had any real value, and certainly not out of 
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page turner with a heart- 
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The Spy Went 
Aline, Countess of 


This is a glamorous story of 
romance, intrigue and 
espionage. Follow the Countess 
of Romanones and Duchesss of 
Windsor as they dazzle their 
prey in order to catch them in 
one of the CIA's most 
dangerous operations. This is 
filled with danger, drama and 
thrills and every bit of it is true! 
Paperback $5.95 
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a sense of adventure. . . . He decided to go 
because he knew it would make Wei- 
ching happy, and because he couldn’t 
think of any other way to make his own 
life seem less of a waste.” 

And so, in 1976 Hsun-ching (the self- 
proclaimed “Chinese Tom Sawyer”) and 
Colonel Sun embark on their illicit trip 
outside China via a train full of pigs bound 
for Hong Kong and then aboard a boat 
bound for Gam San (Cantonese for Gold 
Mountain, or San Francisco) commanded 
by one Captain Wong, a man “bald except 
for one long, dark hair that grew out of a 
mole on his cheek” who enlists the colonel 
for his ability to throw dwarfs extreme 
distances and break the noses of 
foreigners in dockside boxing matches. 

In the course of their travels, the two 
meet a proselytizing Hong Kong Christian 
convert; an aging draft dodger/activist 
called Manny, who lives in a bus and runs 
a soup kitchen (the colonel marvels that 
Manny’s “consciousness is fluid, like a 
warrior’s” — in US parlance: stoned out of 
his gourd); and a young, as Hsun-ching 
sees it, incredibly independent artist 
named Alison who “was not overweight at 
all [by Western standards], but to Hsun- 
ching, who had spent most of his life close 
to starvation . . . looked like a luscious 
boiled shrimp.” 

What makes the book more than an 
endearing will-o’-the-wisp is not only 
Salzman’s command of Chinese history 
and culture but also his uncanny ability to 
straddle the American and Chinese world 
views — and perceive each with the 
satirical eye of a native. The confusion of 
national mores he presents is not only 
pellucid but often hilarious. Take the 
newcomers’ approach to the intersection 
of Castro and Market. As Hsun-ching and 
Colonel Sun peer through a chink in the 
Great Wall, Salzman winks at us from 
astride a Sinologist’s perch: “Here, the 
streets were filled with pairs of men, some 

with their arms around each other’s waists. 
In modern China, it is acceptable for male 
friends to hold hands or walk very close 
together in public, but not men and 
women, and Hsun-ching was glad to see 
that these foreigners could be such good 
friends. The colonel, on the other hand, 
assumed they had stumbled on a wealthy 
neighborhood; in ancient China, he 
remembered, homosexual love was quite 
common among intellectuals and the rich.” 

Salzman’s mastery of literary devices, 
however, falls short of his cultural 
sensitivity. Although his metaphors and 
similes can be acute initially mute, Hsun- 
ching “opened his mouth to say more, but 
the words became like a crowd of men 
trying to crawl out of a single window in a 


SUGGESTS 
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Judith Rossner 


The same author who brought 
us LOOKING FOR MR. 
GOODBAR now brings us a 
novel of father/daughter 
relationships. Meet this 
unconventional father and his 
four daughters and their 
eccentric, highly competitive 
family all set in the fascinating 
world of Hollywood. Explore 
their family crises' and sibling 
rivalry and enjoy this 
beautifully written masterpiece. 


Paperback $5.95 
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burning building”), they are more often 
clichéd (“After dinner Alison took him up 
to the roof of the warehouse, where they 
had a lovely view of the dark bay and of 
the lights on Twin Peaks. It looked as 
though someone had spilled a giant 
bucketful of stars all over the hills.”). 

Still, the dry wit, the characters’ 
likability, and the sheer adolescent energy 
of the quest carry you on a wave long after 
the dynamic duo reaches shore. 
Throughout, stories fold inside stories like 
so many Chinese boxes. And the tension 
of the drama builds exponentially as you 
skim toward the book’s close. Perhaps 
most captivating is the twosome’s purity of 
mission, matched only by their purity of 
heart. Remarks the colonel (whose parents 
had tossed him down a well after a 
fortune-teller claimed the the ugly child 
was a demon) on why he’s so fascinated 
with fidelity: “Maybe it is because loyalty is 
the only sort of beauty a man like me can 
hope to possess.” 

— Thea Singer 





Jacobson: bitter tonic 
JAMES HAMILTON 


GOJIRO, by Mark Jacobson, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 356 pages, $19.95. 

Every so often a book comes along that 
seems destined for greatness. It has 
everything going for it. A tantalizing story. 
An author with terrific credentials. Blurbs 
from people you respect. You just can’t 
wait to read it. 

Mark Jacobson’s new novel, Gojiro, was 
such a book. 

Maybe my expectations were just too 
high. 

Gofiro tells the story of a lizard from the 
South Seas who is mutated to 
consciousness and Godzilla-esque stature 
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by an atomic test. With sentience, 
however, comes angst. Gojiro is the 
ultimate outsider. Though he becomes the 
world’s greatest B-movie star, and the 
patron saint of children everywhere, he is 
tormented by the cruel, radioactive 
universe that forced the apple from the 
Tree of Knowledge down his throat. Only 
through his special bond with Komodo — 
the former “Coma Boy” whose family was 
killed at Hiroshima and who was 
awakened from his nine-year limbo by 
Gojiro’s telepathy — does Gojiro achieve 
any kind of spiritual equilibrium. 

Though Gojiro marks Jacobson’s fiction 
debut, his résumé is impressive. A former 
contributing editor to Rolling Stone and 
Esquire, and an ex-columnist for the 
Village Voice and New York magazine, his 
reminiscences of the years he spent 
driving a cab became the inspiration for 
the sitcom Taxi. The advance publicity for 
Gojiro is intriguing. Katherine Dunn, Oscar 
Hijuelos, Tom Robbins, Nicholas Kazan, 
Terence McKenna, and Donald Fagen 
have all contributed glowing blurbs. 
(Donald Fagen? Well, Steely Dan did have 
a distinctly literary sensibility.) 

The problem with Gojiro, though, is that 
it is too hip for its own good. It wasn’t 
enough for Jacobson that his concept was 
so deeply embedded in pop culture and 
satire. Apparently he believed his prose 
and structure had to be equally irreverent. 
The unfortunate result is that Gojiro isn’t 
dazzling, it’s dizzying. 

Jacobson’s preoccupation with literary 
deconstruction (or is that just destruction?) 
is his undoing. Like Anthony Burgess, 
Jacobson has created an entire universe 
and the lexicography with which to map 
it. But he provides no key to his map. 
Early on he proclaims, “Exposition’s too 
maligned a commodity in today’s 
overheated information marketplace.” 
Exposition, however, has its place. Trite as 
it may sound, sometimes a spoonful of 
sugar does help the medicine go down. 
And Gojiro is a bitter tonic, indeed. The 
narrative jumps so frenetically, and into 
places and ideas so utterly lacking in 
“maligned” exposition, that one can’t help 
but feel betrayed. Burgess provides 
glossaries for his new tongues. And the 
“cyberpunk” scribes who burst so 
brilliantly upon the science-fiction scene 
— and who also invent radical, new 
universes to contain their fictions — do 
not turn their backs on traditional 
storytelling. Though they start their tales in 
high gear, they often pull into the pit for a 
tune-up — and for exposition. 

But Jacobson slams his readers into the 
driver’s seat of a tale careening through 
alien territory at light speed, with neither 
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portholes nor an owner's manual to guide 
them. Even at his most accessible, he 
tosses off enigmas like, “With quicksilver 
slivers of the Scheme’s great jigsaw hot on 
his clawtips, he obsessed to possess the 
rest.” Okay, but what’s the “Scheme”? 
Jacobson litters his text with so many 
unidentified icons — each capitalized, 

so we know they’re significant — that 

the reader soon wishes Gojiro had taken 
his own life, as he contemplates early 

on, thereby putting us all out of our 
misery. 

But the true tragedy of Gojiro is that 
buried beneath all the subterfuge is some 
fun — even profound — stuff. Jacobson 
has wild, humorous, and provocative 
ideas, and, when not falling victim to 
writerly obsessions he can put them across 
with élan. For instance, when Gojiro and 
Komodo venture to Hollywood, they meet 
a studio head who unabashedly inquires, 
“How come Hiroshima gets all the ink? 
Correct me if I’m wrong, but Nagasaki 
took quite a hit, too, didn’t it? I’ve seen the 
films. Burns, peeling skin, the whole 
burrito. But you never hear anything about 
it. How come Nagasaki always gets passed 
over?” 

Perhaps in his next novel Jacobson will 
indulge more of his wit, and less of his 
word processor. 

— Steven Kane 


NON: 
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SLEEPWALKING THROUGH HISTORY: 
AMERICA IN THE REAGAN YEARS, by 
Haynes Johnson. W.W. Norton and 
Company, 500 pages, $24.95. 

The primal American need is not to do 
good for others, but to feel good about 
ourselves. We're feeling great right now 
because we just beat up a bully, but in 
1980 we felt bad and blamed Jimmy>Carter 
for it. To this day I remember the heartfelt, 
brainless cry of one citizen who, after the 
abortive mission to rescue the hostages in 
Iran, wrote a letter to Time: “What this 
country needs is a president who was born 
under a lucky star.” 

For the next eight years, of course, we 
had one, and the distinguished 
Washington Post reporter Haynes Johnson 
reminds us of what a terrible time it was in 
Sleepwalking Through History: America in 





the Reagan Years. While reintroducing us, 
sometimes at a brisk clip, to all the 
shameful names of the ’80s — Ed Meese, 
Ivan Boesky, Oliver North, Jim Bakker, 
Manuel Noriega, Donald Trump, Roger 
Ailes — Johnson also digs up some names 
and facts we may be less familiar with, and 
offers a new perspective on those dismal 
years. 

The perspective takes a little getting 
used to because Johnson describes even 
recent events as distant history. Compared 
to contemporary memoirs like Peggy 
Noonan’s or Donald Regan’s, Sleepwalking 
Through History reads like a textbook 
written for a college course 20 years hence. 
After quoting some hard-headed, MBA- 
minded Kent State students, Johnson notes, 
“In time a term was coined to characterize 
them: ‘yuppies.’ ” Elsewhere, he provides a 
learned explanation of what MTV was. 

Another point on perspective: while 
never hysterical, the book is in no way 
impartial. Johnson abandons neutrality in 
the third and fourth sentences of his 
prologue: “It was an age of illusions when 
America lived on borrowed time and 
squandered opportunities to put its house 
in order. Not since the laissez-faire years of 
the ’20s had America experienced such a 
decade — and a decade that will extract a 
heavy price from Americans unborn.” If 
you disagree with that analysis, you'll hate 
the 460-odd pages that follow. 

Yet rather than rant, Johnson takes an 
almost dry, lawyerly approach to his task 
of painting the ’80s as greedy, evil years. 
He can’t resist adding italics to a few 
damning quotations and statistics, but he 
doesn’t stoop to cheap shots. Nancy 
Reagan’s astrologer receives only a 
footnote, but the fact that 138 Reagan 
administration officials were investigated 
or indicted for, or convicted of, official or 
criminal misconduct is presented in 
unforgiving detail. 

Ethics and economics are the points 
Johnson hammers again and again. 
Concerning the former, his account of the 
Iran-contra intrigue is superb: besides 
winning our sympathy for the Senate 
investigators, who found the Constitution 
trampled by Reagan’s zealots and their 
inquiries trampled by Olliemania, he 
documents how the president — and, 
almost certainly, the vice-president — not 
only knew of illegal contra aid and arms 
sales to Iran, but explicitly decided to push 
on, even at the risk of impeachment. 

Economic fiascoes like the HUD and 
S&L scandals were endemic to the Reagan 
years. Johnson gives even Econ 101 
dropouts a behind-the-scenes 

understanding of the mess that began 
when the Wall Street Journal started 
pitching the Laffer Curve, and that 
climaxed, after a frenzy of insider trading 
and insane speculation, on October 20, 
1987 — not Black Monday, but the day 





after, when only a last-minute, little- 
publicized intervention by the Federal 
Reserve prevented a collapse of the 
world’s financial system. If Sleepwalking 
skimps on a few topics — such as the 
decline of environmental awareness and 
the rise of racism and intolerance in the 
Reagan era — its review of our recent 
economic history, and its bleak forecast for 
the ’90s, is encyclopedic. 

The biggest question, of course, is why 
we let it happen — why America shrugged 
while a few Republicans got filthy rich and 
everything from the trade deficit to 
children’s television went to hell. Johnson 
is unable to answer this fully, though his 
observations are sharp. He links, for 
example, Reagan’s quick suppression of 
the 1981 air-traffic-controllers’ strike with 
his recovery from an assassin’s bullet as a 
combination that made Americans feel a 
sure hand was at the helm. The truth was 
just the opposite, and the consequences, 
as documented in this excellent history, 
were horrendous. 

— Eric Grevstad 


THE RIDDLE OF POWER: 
PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP FROM 
TRUMAN TO BUSH, by Robert Shogan. 
Dutton, 352 pages, $21.95. 

There’s something repellent about a 
method of political analysis that 
pronounces Richard Nixon to have been a 
more successful president than Jimmy 
Carter solely because he was better at 
bending the public to his will. Yet that’s 
what Robert Shogan, a veteran political 
reporter for the Los Angeles Times, does in 
The Riddle of Power: Presidential 
Leadership from Truman to Bush. Shogan 
argues that Nixon succeeded because he 
was able to build support for his 
prosecution of the Vietnam War by 
making an “us against them” appeal to the 
middle class. And Carter, Shogan 
contends, failed because the country was 
at first indifferent, and later hostile, to his 
self-absorbed moralism. 

It scarcely matters to Shogan that Nixon 
can’t claim a single lasting 
accomplishment. South Vietnam fell, after 
all, and détente with the Soviet Union led 
directly to the Soviet military build-up of 
the 1970s. And in the wake of the 
Tiananmen Square massacre, who is 
prepared to argue that Nixon’s much- 
celebrated opening to China benefitted 
either the Chinese or the American people? 
As for Carter, Shogan dismisses the Camp 
David accord between Israel and Egypt — 
certainly the most notable achievement by 
an American president in the past quarter- 
century — in a few sentences; he chooses 
instead to dwell on Carter’s “malaise” 
speech, in the summer of 1979, and his 
handling — and mishandling — of the 
Iranian hostage crisis. 
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Of the eight postwar presidents 
preceding Bush, Shogan judges Truman, 
Kennedy, Nixon, and Reagan to have been 
successful at least part of the time because 
of their ideological commitment: “The four 
presidents who achieved some measure of 
success in meeting their challenges... . all 
followed one fundamental principle — 
they established clear objectives and 
fought for them.” Of the losers — 
Eisenhower (who, after all, merely 
presided over eight years of peace and 
prosperity), Johnson, Carter, and Ford — 
Shogan says: “By contrast with the 
successful leaders, the failed presidents 
were unable to establish meaningful 
objectives the public could understand.” 

The Riddle of Power examines the 
presidents’ ideology, values, and character, 
and then explores how those 
characteristics shaped the responses of 
each to crucial challenges. This approach 
does lead to some insights. For instance, 
Shogan attributes Nixon’s initial success to 
his appeal to a middle class under siege — 
the so-called Silent Majority — but adds 
that his “willingness to bend and break the 
rules to his advantage” ultimately led to his 
downfall. Likewise, Ronald Reagan’s 
unshakeable belief “that individual 
freedom is the highest good and that 
government is its enemy” is credited for his 
success in moving the country to the right. 
But Shogan identifies a Reagan character 
flaw — a “relaxed manner” that led him to 
make “things easier on himself by 
depending heavily on other people” — as 
being responsible for the Iran-contra 
scandal. For the most part, though, the 
book reads like a ponderous compendium 
of conventional thinking and accepted 
wisdom, made tedious by a dry prose style. 

Shogan is at his most persuasive when 
discussing George Bush, a president, he 
says, whose “prospects for success are 
dubious.” Bush, Shogan writes, is a 
politician who “has strenuously avoided 
ideological labels and definitions,” whose 
“principal value [is] his loyalty to 
organizations and the people associated 
with them,” and whose character has been 
shaped primarily by “his determination to 
be liked and his ambition.” And Shogan’s 
read on Bush’s handling of the Persian 
Gulf crisis, written on the eve of the Gulf 
War, could prove prescient: “[SJuccess in 
meeting foreign-policy challenges to 
presidential leadership requires a clear 
statement of goals and principles to rally 
and sustain public support. But such a 
response required the sort of firm 
ideological framework that Bush clearly 
lacked and indeed to which he had always 
had a strong aversion. . . . If the Middle 
East crisis is brought to a swift and 
successful conclusion, Bush’s leadership 
will be tested by his ability to exploit that 
success.” 

— Dan Kennedy 
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place Ford among this centu- 


ry's half-dozen or so major 


novelists in English." 
-Gore Vidal, TLS 


Harvard, $ 27.50 


I Had a Hammer 
Hank Aaron, with 


Lonnie Wheeler 


In this serious, revealing, and 
controversial autobiography, 
Mr. Aaron tells his whole 
unvarnished story, as well as 
that of black life in modern- 
day America. "Hank Aaron 
was my boyhood idol... I 
thought of Aaron as excel- 


lence." 
- Tom Seaver 


Harper Collins, $ 21.95 


Harvard Bookstore 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 





On Giving Birth to 
One's Mother: Essays 
on Art and Culture 
Jay Cantor 


This volume of eight spirited 
and thoughtful essays tackles 
some of the philosophical 
underpinnings of modern life 
and art, and reveals once again 
the remarkable depth and range 
of its author's interests. Mr 
Cantor has published two nov- 
els, Krazy Kat and The Death 
of Che Guevera, and a volume 
of literary criticism, The Space 
Between. He lives in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Knopf, $ 19.95 


Harvard Bookstore Cafe 
190 Newbury Street, Boston 





At Exeter, 536-0095 _ 
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SATURDAY/30 
“GETTING PUBLISHED IN THE UNIVERSITY PRESS- 
ES” is a National Writers Union panel discussion featur- 
ing William Sisler, of Harvard University Press, William 
Frolich, of Northeastern University Press, and authors 
Alexandra Todd and Michael Martone. It takes place 
from 1 to 4 p.m. at Central Square Branch Library, 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 492-0240. 
MONDAY/1 
“LIES, LIES, LIES” is a program featuring readings and 
conversation by Stratis Haviaris and Sven Birkerts at 
8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
UKRANIAN POET BOHDAN BOYCHIK reads, with 
translation by David Ignatow and Mark Rudman, at 7:30 
p.m. at Harvard University’s Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard. Sponsored by the New England Poetry Club. 
Admission $3; call 643-0029. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading by Jennifer 
Harrison, William Kemmett, and Wombat at 8 p.m. at 
T.T. the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Donation $3; call 227-0845. 
POET BARBARA HELFGOTT HYETT reads from /n 
Evidence: Poems of the Liberation of Nazi 
Concentration Camps at 3:30 p.m. at Wheaton College 
Library, Cole Room, Norton. Free; call (508) 285-7722. 
TUESDAY/2 
C.K. WILLIAMS AND ADAM ZAGAJEWSKI read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at Boston University's Law 
Auditorium, 765 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353- 
2510. 
“TED WILLIAMS: ATHLETE AND AMERICAN ORIGI- 
NAL?” is a panel discussion in honor of the publication 
of Ted Williams: A Portrait in Words and Pictures, 
moderated by National Public Radio’s Bill Littlefield, at 
6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
TOM WICKER reads from One of Us: Richard Nixon 
and the American Dream at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free, but tickets 
are necessary. Tickets are available in advance at 
WordsWorth Books (30 Brattle St., Cambridge) and at 
the Brattle Theatre. Canned goods are also welcome on 
the night of the reading. Call 354-5201. 
POETS MICHAEL GIZZI AND ROSMARIE WALDROP 
read from their works at 8 p.m. in Building E51-317 at 
MIT, 70 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-7894. 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a reading by 
Daman “Buddha” Magus at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
WEDNESDAY/3 
ESSAYIST SVEN BIRKERTS AND FICTION WRITER 
JENEFER SHUTE read from their works at 7:30 p.m. in 
the First and Second Church, Marlborough and 
Berkeley Sts., Boston. Free; call 578-8750. 
CANADIAN POETS ANNE SZUMIGALSKI AND 
DIANNE BRANDT read from their works at 8 p.m. at 
Bentley College's La Cava Campus Center, Waltham. 
Free; call 891-2960. 
THURSDAY/4 
AN EVENING WITH THE 1991 NEW ENGLAND 
BOOK AWARD WINNERS begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Recipients who will speak about their works are Ken 
Burns, Barbara Cooney, and Bruce Wilcox. Free; call 
536-5400. 
ELIZABETH ALEXANDER reads from The Venus 
Hottentot at 7:30 p.m. at Adams House Upper Common 
Room, Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 
CYBERPUNKERS WILLIAM GIBSON AND BRUCE 
STERLING sign copies of The Difference Engine at 1:30 
p.m. at the Charlesbank Bookshops, BU Bookstore 
Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. 
CHAUCER’s work is read by a member of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China 
Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
FRIDAY 5 
“TRANSLATING BIBLICAL POETRY” is a talk by 
Robert Alter at 1 p.m. in rm. 625, Boston University 
School of Theology, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 
353-4020 
“OUR MULTICULTURAL HERITAGE?” is a panel 
sponsored by the Women’s National Book Association, 
featuring Sook Nyul Choi, Tema Nason, and Bettie 
Fordham-Nolan, moderated by Sara Ting. It begins 
with a reception at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
mezzanine, Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 738-2222. 
SATURDAY /6 
GROUP READING sponsored by the National Writers 
Union runs from 2 to 4 p.m. at the Central Square 
Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 547- 
6434. 
“BOOKS FOR COOKS AND GARDENERS” features 
book signings by Christopher S. Kilham, Chris 
Schlesinger, James Haller, Frieda Arkin, Nina Simonds, 
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"Books in all their 
variety are often the 
means by which 
civilization may be 
carried trizmphantly 


forward." 
— Churchill 


BROOKLINE 


VILLAGE BOOKS 
23 Harvard St. 
734-3519 


Make a contribution to life after death. 
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Literary calendar 





by Robin Dougherty 


Constance and Rosario Del Nero, and Dave Fulmer. It 
begins at 2 p.m. at the Charlesbank Bookshops, BU 
Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. 

SUNDAY/7 
“VOICES OF DIGNITY,” the seventh annual benefit 
reading for Oxfam America, features poets Bei Dao, of 
China, Cecilia Vicufia, of Chile, and American Robert 
Creeley at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $6 in advance, $8 at 
door, $4 for students and seniors. Call 482-1211, ext. 
435 or 488. 
“AUTHORS ON THE ORANGE LINE” is a program in 
which authors Sam Allen, Ethan Canin, Will Holton, 
Christine Palamidessi Moore, and Ruth Whitman read 
selections from their prose and poetry to celebrate the 
installation of the works of those and other authors in 
the parkland adjacent to Boston’s new Orange Line. It 
begins at 3 p.m. in the Museum of Fine Arts, Remis 
Auditorium, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-9300. 
POETS ROSAMUND ROSENMEIER AND JOHN 
HODGEN read from their work at 3 p.m. at the 
Concord Free Public Library, Concord. Free; call (508) 
369-5324. 

MONDAY/8 
JACK MYERS AND DAVID RIVARD read from their 
works at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by Patricia 
Smith and Michael Franco at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 
10 Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. Donation 
$3; call 227-0845. 
POETS MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL AND LUCIE 
BROCK-BROIDO read from their works at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Forum Room, Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Presented as part of the Woodberry Poetry 
Room 60th-anniversary celebration. Free; call 495-2454. 
ACTOR WALLACE SHAWN performs The Fever at 8 
p.m. at Agassiz Theatre, 10 Garden St., Cambridge, pre- 
sented by the Poets’ Theatre. Tickets are $10, $8 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 576-7638. 

TUESDAY/9 
HELEN VENDLER talks about “Yeats’s Paradises” at 
5:30 p.m. in the Forum Room, Lamont Library, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Presented as part of the Woodberry 
Poetry Room's 60th-anniversary celebration. Free; call 
495-2454. 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors an evening of 
performance poetry by the Booth Company at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church Center, 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open reading follows. Free; 
call 267-8624. 

WEDNESDAY/10 
HELEN VENDLER gives a talk about a favorite painting 
(to be announced) in the Gardner Museum as part of 
“The Eye of the Beholder” series at 6:30 p.m. at the 
museum, 280 The Fenway, Boston. Admission $7; $5 
for students and seniors. Call 566-1401. 
GREATER BOSTON UNDERGRADUATE POETRY 
FESTIVAL, featuring poetry readings by students from 
14 area campuses, begins at 8 p.m. at Bentley College 
Graduate Center Commons, Waltham. Free; call 891- 
2960. 
NOVELIST GISH JEN reads from 7ypical American at 
5 p.m. at the Café Charles, BU Bookstore Mall, 660 
Beacon St., Kenmore Square, Boston. Free. 
POETS WILLIAM ALFRED, STANISLAW BARAN- 
CZAK, AND SEAMUS HEANEY read from their works 
at 8 p.m. in Emerson Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Presented as part of the Woodberry Poetry Room 60th- 
anniversary celebration. Free; call 495-2454. 
THURSDAY/11 

DAVID PERKINS talks about “Period Styles in 
Performing Poetry” at 5:30 p.m. in the Forum Room, 
Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Presented as 
part of the Woodberry Poetry Room’s 60th-anniversary 
celebration. Free; call 495-2454. 
HAIKU are read by a member of the Winter Company 
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Book Shop 
237 Washington Street 


Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 734-7323 
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at noon and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
FRIDAY/12 
STUDENT POETS read from their works at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Forum Room, Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Presented as part of the Woodberry Poetry 
Room 60th-anniversary celebration. Free; call 495-2454. 
POETS SUSAN GOLDWITZ, JOHN HODGEN, AND 
SCOTT RUESCHER read from their works at 8 p.m. at 
the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. 
MONDAY/15 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by Danny 
Sharkovitz and the Island Poets at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Donation $3; call 227-0845. 
TUESDAY/16 
GILLIAN CONOLEY AND BRUCE MURPHY read 
from their poetry at 7:30 p.m. in Adams House Upper 
Common Room, Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4648. 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a reading by 
Arkady Yanislikvsky at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
BLuR READS, a poetry series sponsored by the maga- 
zine BLuR (Boston Literary Review), begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Somerville Library, 40 College Ave., Davis Square, 
Somerville. Featured readers are poets Ed Cates, Helena 
Kaminski, and Catherine Sasanov. Free; call 623-5000. 
WEDNESDAY/17 
ANNE BERNAYS, SUSAN COOPER, AND JUSTIN 
KAPLAN read from their works at 7 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Free; call 349-4040. 
YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO signs copies of Fatal 
Health Measures: The Culture of Democracy in the 
Soviet Union from 1 to 2:30 p.m. at the Charlesbank 
Bookshops, BU Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square, 


Boston. Free. 

THURSDAY/18 
THE POETS’ THEATRE presents Aharon Appelfeld’s 
Locked In, directed by Andreas Teuber at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Tickets are $6; call 576-7638. 
KENNETH GLOSS, proprietor of the Brattle Book 
Shop, talks about “Treasures in Your Attic: Old and 
Rare Books” at 7:30 p.m. at the Ipswich Public Library, 
25 North Main St., Ipswich. Free verbal appraisals of 
books follow the lecture. Free; call 542-0210. 
RAINER MARIA RILKE’s work is read by a member of 
the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the Atrium 
of the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 423-2966. 

SATURDAY /20 
JOAN MILLMAN signs copies of The Effigy at 2 p.m. at 
the Charlesbank Bookshops, 67 Central St., Wellesley. 
Free. 

SUNDAY/21 

JUDITH McDANIEL reads from Just Say Yes at 3 p.m. 
at New Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 876-5310 

MONDAY/22 
CYNTHIA MacDONALD reads from Living Wills: New 
and Selected Poems at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading by Marvin 
Petrucci and Scott Armstrong at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Donation $3; call 227-0845. 

TUESDAY/23 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a reading by 
Jenny Harrison at 8 p.m. at the Community Church 
Center, 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 

WEDNESDAY /24 

EDUARDO GALEANO reads from The Book of 
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Embraces at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Free, but tickets are necessary. 
Tickets are available in advance at WordsWorth Books 
and at the Brattle. Canned goods are also welcome on 
the night of the reading. Call 354-5201. 
MARY GORDON reads from Good Boys and Dead 
Girls at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Reception and book signing follows at 
the Harvard Book Store Café, 190 Newbury St., Boston. 
Free. 
EMERSON COLLEGE GRADUATE STUDENTS read 
from their works at 7:30 p.m. in the First and Second 
Church, Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston. Free; 
call 578-8750. 
CHILDREN’S AUTHOR ROBIE HARRIS reads from 
Rosie’s Rock and Roll Riot at 3:30 p.m. at the Mt. 
Auburn/Collins Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 349-4021. 
“VOICES FROM OUR PAST” is a dramatic reading 
from diaries, letters, meditations, sermons, and poetry 
of 17th-century Americans featuring actor Sam 
Waterston. It begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Presented by the 
Poets’ Theatre. Tickets are $10; call 576-7638. 
THURSDAY/25 
STANLEY KUNITZ reads from his work at 7:30 p.m. in 
MIT’s Bartos Theatre, Wiesner Building., 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-0312. 
NANCY HUGHES AND DEBRA SPARKS read from 
their short stories at 7 p.m. at the Watertown Library, 
East Branch, 481 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Free; call 
972-6441. 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS's work is read by a member 
of the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the 
Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
FRIDAY /26 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH AND ROBERT D. 
HALE speak at noon at the Friends of Newton Free 
Library book-and-author luncheon, at the Newton 
Marriott Hotel. Price per luncheon is $20, $17 if order is 
received before April 20. Call 552-7145. 
SATURDAY /27 

“WRITING FOR LOVE AND MONEY: A CONFER- 
ENCE FOR NEW ENGLAND WRITERS,” sponsored by 
the National Writers Union, takes place on April 27 
from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. at the Kennedy School of 
Government, Cambridge. Toni Cade Bambara is the 
keynote speaker. Panelists include Edmurtd“White, 
Mary Kay Blakely, Rosario Morales, Chris Tree, John 
Stoltenberg, Marilyn Hacker, as well as editors from 
Lear’s, Essence, Little Brown, and Penguin. Registration 
is $50 in advance, $55 at the door. Send check to 
National Writers Union, Box 1073, Harvard Square 
Station, Cambridge 02238. Call 492-0240. 

SUNDAY/28 
SCIENCE FICTION/FANTASY EXTRAVAGANZA, fea- 
turing sci-fi writers Greer Ilene Gilman, J.F. Rivkin, 
Delia Sherman, Sarah Smith, and Susanna Sturgis, at 3 
p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 

MONDAY/29 
SAM CORNISH reads from 1935 and Joyce Peseroff 
reads from A Dog in the Lifeboat at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission 
$2; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading by Judy 
Katz-Levine and Peter Payack at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Donation $3; call 227-0845. 
YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO reads from his work at 7 
p.m. at Wheaton College, Holman Room, Mary Lyon 
Hall, Norton. Free; call (508).285-7722. 
THE LONG HAUL, by playwright Erica Funkhouser, is 
given a stage reading, directed by David Wheeler, at 8 
p.m. at Agassiz Theatre, 10 Garden St., Cambridge, pre- 
sented by the Poets’ Theatre. Tickets are $6; call 576- 
7638. 

TUESDAY/30 
ERIC BOGOSIAN reads from Sex, Drugs, and Rock & 
Roll at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Free, but tickets required. Tickets are avail- 
able in advance from WordsWorth Books (30 Brattle 
St.) and the Brattle. Call 354-5201. 
JAMES CARROLL reads from his work at 7:30 p.m. in 
the First and Second Church, Marlborough and 
Berkeley Sts., Boston. Free; call 578-8750. 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a memorial 
reading for Colin Justin Reilley at 8 p.m. at the Com- 
munity Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last Friday of each 
month. Send or bring your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215, by 
5 p.m. on the second-to-last Thursday of the month. 
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Announcing 





THE 1991 NEW ENGLAND BOOK AWARDS 


Disappearantces 


Mewar Frank Meat: 





Disappearances 

"I read it straight through at one sitting, wishing 
it were twice as long. It was as exciting, 
perplexing and thought provoking as any novel 
I've read." 

--Cheryl A. Maynard, Eeyore Books 

Published by David R. Godine 

$10.95 Paperback 


NON-FICTION 
The Civil War 


"The most sophisticated and masterly 
illustrated history of the war in years." 

--The New York Times Books Review 

"A volume of surpassing beauty, a fine work of 
scholarship, an absorbing experience." 

--The Boston Globe 

"It succeeds in evoking both the grandeur of the 
war and its basic humanity...the stories of 
ordinary soldiers, women struggling to survive 
at home..." 

--The Chicago Tribune 


FICTION 


"In the marvelous tradition of 
'regional' writers like Willa 
Cather and Wright Morris, 
Mr. Mosher has achieved a 
joyful mastery of the life and 
lore of northern New 
England. His woodsmen, 
loggers, railroad tramps, 
auctioneers, whiskey runners 
and furniture workers, both 
Yankee and French Canadian, 
are a delight to read about." 
--Edward Hoagland 
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$50.00 Hardcover 
Published by Knopf 





A Stranger in the Kingdom 
"That rarity, both a 'good read' and a fine novel 
...A real mystery in the best and truest sense." 
--The New York Times Books Review 
Published by Dell Laurel 

$9.95 Paperback 


Geoffrey C. Ward, historian and former editor 
of American Heritage magazine, is the principal 
writer of The Civil War. 


Ric Burns, documentary writer and producer, 
joined forces with brother Ken Burns to produce 
the documentary and co-author the book. 


Ken Burns, the founder of Florentine Films, is 
the creator, producer and director of the 
acclaimed PBS series and co-author of its 
companion volume. 


CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 


Barbara Cooney has illustrated over one 
hundred books for children. Her graceful, 
evocative illustrations have won her two 
Caldecott Medals, the most prestigious award 


Career Highlights 
Ms. Rumphius 
$4.95 Paperback; $14.95 Hardcover 





for children's book illustration, one for Ox-Cart Hattie and the Wild Waves 
Man, by Donald Hall, and one for The $14.95 Hardcover 
Chanticleer and the Fox, a retelling of a Island Boy 
Chaucer tale. Her most recent achievements $14.95 Hardcover 

Ox-Cart Man 


include Miss Rumphius, Hattie and the Wild 


Waves and Island Boy, all written and $4.95 Paperback; $14.95 Hardcover 


ASSOCIATION 
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Barbara Cooney 


The Last Generation Sea of Lentils 


Work and Life in the Antonio Benftez-Rojo 

Textile Mills of Lowell, Translated by 

Massachusetts, James Maraniss 

Mary Et - ER "No one who reads Sea 
y of Lentils...is likely 

“A polished and highly __ to feel quite the same 


readable volume that about the early encoun- 


offers a view of a ters of the Old World 

vanished workplace.” and the New.... 

—Publishers Weekly Convincing and 
compelling.” 

Paper $9.95; cloth —New York Times 

$35.00 Book Review 


Cloth $22.95 
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Join us on April 4th at 6:00 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library for an evening with Ken Burns, Barbara 
Cooney and Bruce Wilcox, Director of the University 
of Massachusetts Press. Admission is free. 
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illustrated by Ms. Cooney. 


PUBLISHING 





University of 
Massachusetts Press 
Box 429, Amherst 01004 
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All published by Viking Penguin 


North Pole Legacy 
Black, White, and 
Eskimo 

S. Allen Counter 


“Counter’s wonderful 
book rescues both 
Henson and the human 
Peary by active scholar- 
ship and engagement. A 
thoughtful and passion- 
ate story that brings 
both light and justice.” 
--Stephen Jay Gould 


Cloth $24.95 


Built in Boston 

City and Suburb, 
1800-1950 

Douglass Shand-Tucci 


“If you’re looking for a 
general history of local 
architecture, one that 
explains when and why 
the face of the city has 
changed over time, the 
one to buy is Built in 
Boston." 

—Boston Phoenix 


Paper $16.95 












The New England Book Awards are sponsored 
annually by the New England Booksellers Association 
and your neighborhood bookstore, just the place to 
uncover New England's literary treasures. 








What Do Presidents & Puppies Have In 
Common? They Both Make Great Books! 


Spring into The Coop for a seasonful of 
great reading. In addition to tell-all 
books about presidents and puppies, 
you'll find fact filled books about facing 
the 21st Century, surviving the Green- 
house factor, and changing the fate of 
the next generation. 


One Of Us 
Richard Nixon 
And The American Dream 


By Tom Wicker 

Tom Wicker of The New York Times has 
written a remarkable book about a unique 
character in American history - the 37th 
president of the United States. This is not a 
formal biography, neither hero worshippin 
nor conventional Nixon bashing. Instead, it’s 
a perceptive examination of certain key 
elements, events, and characters in the de- 
velopment of the persona of Richard Nixon. 
Reg. $24.95 With 10% Coop Discount, 


$9945 


Published by Random House 


The Art Of Raising A Puppy 

By The Monks Of New Skete 

The authors of How to Be Your Dog’s Best 
Friend now tell you everything you need to 
know about puppies. This lavishly illustrated 
guide explains the stages of puppy develop- 
ment, how to communicate with your pup, 
how to begin a complete training program, 
and how to deal with common problems. 
The Monks of New Skete have been 
breeding, raising. and training dogs for more 
than 20 years. Reg. $17.95 

With Coop 10% Discount, 


$1615 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 


The Work Of Nations 

Preparing Ourselves For 21st 
Century Capitalism 

By Robert B. Reich 

This book offers a remarkable blend of analy- 
sis, insight, and compassion for the fate of our 
people. The author calls for a national recom- 
mitment to the productivity and competitiveness 
of all the nation’s citizens. As we prepare for 
the 21st Century, it is the skills and capacities 
of our people that have become our primary 
assets, and they must be the focus of our 
attention in the decades ahead. Reg. $24 
With 10% Coop Discount, 


$9 1 


Published by Alfred A. Knopf 


Childhood's Future 
Listening To The American Family 
By Richard Louv 


This inspiring work defines the challenge facing 

America today: the fate of the next generation. 

From hundreds of interviews with children, 
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